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THE  UME  OR  PLUM- FLOWER  BELONGS  TO 
THE  HISTORY,  LITERATURE  AND  ART  OF 
JAPAN-IT  IS  CELEBRATED  IN  THE  SHO- 
GATSU,  THE  JANUARY  GOOD  WILL  FESTI- 
VAL: BY  MARY  FENOLLOSA 

I  HE  Japanese  year  is  a  calendar  of  flowers,  first  and 
most  beloved  of  which  is  the  ume,  intolerably  named 
by  us,  "the  plum." 

It  is  an  injustice  to  ourstlves,  no  less  than  to  the 
Japanese,  that  many  of  their  most  beautiful  and  char- 
■^  acteristic  plants  have  been  thus  irretrievably  labeled 
for  the  Occident  with  utilitarian  and  misleading  names.  The  national 
sakura,  with  its  wonder  of  pink,  fruitless  efflorescence,  is  tersely  called 
by  us  a  "cherrj'."  It  has  just  as  much  relation  to  the  edible  cherry  as 
rose-apples  have  to  pies.  The  exquisite,  thorny  hoke,  in  its  varieties 
of  single  and  double  florets  of  crimson,  white,  sahnon,  and  pink,  is 
ticketed  loosely  "Japan  Quince."  The  Japanese  have  real  quinces  in 
plenty.  They  stew  and  make  jelly  of  the  green,  pear-shaped  objects 
just  as  Ave  do,  and  buy  them  in  the  market  as  karin,  but  these  have  not 
the  faintest  connection  with  the  hoke.  A  marvelous  flowering  momo, 
with  blossoms  like  tea-roses  tied  in  clusters  all  along  a  thick,  green 
wand,  is  "peach."  But  worst  of  all — the  iime — that  floAver  of  sym- 
bolism, culture,  legend,  and  poetry — having  been  once  termed  by  some 
pragmatic  Englishman  a  "plum,"  must  remain,  I  suppose,  a  plum, 
as  long  as  vegetation  endures. 

Of  the  many  Japanese  festivals  none  equals  in  importance  the 
bright,  three-day  celebration  of  SJio-gatsu,  at  the  opening  of  the  year. 
Before  the  last  night  of  the  old  season  comes,  all  business  debts  must 
be  paid,  all  family  diff'erences  settled,  and  the  houses  themselves 
scoured  and  swept  to  the  tiniest  corner  where  dust — or  a  lingering  imp 
of  bad  luck — might  be  in  hiding.    The  New  Year  sun  is  supposed  to 
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'  STORY  OF  THE  PLUM  FLOWER  , 

rise  upon  an  immaculate  community.  The  ume,  being  as  it  were  a  part 
of  this  happy  festival,  is  a  symbol  of  congratulation  and  good  will. 

But  aside  from  Sho-gatsu,  the  ume  is,  to  the  people,  essentially  a 
classic  flower,  sprung  from  the  Golden  Age  of  China's  past.  We 
have  something  of  the  same  feehng  toward  the  narcissus,  the  Grecian 
myrtle,  and  the  pomegranate.  For  old  China  is  to  Japan,  Greece  and 
Rome  in  one. 

The  date  of  the  actual  bringing  over  of  the  ume  is  not  known.  In 
the  earliest  collection  of  Japanese  poems,  the  Manyoshu,  published 
in  the  eighth  century  of  our  era,  many  allusions  to  them  as  to  a  plant 
already  loved  and  known  are  found.  One  charming  stanza,  done  into 
English  by  Mr.  Aston,  says : — 

"On  the  plum-blossoms 
Thick  fell  the  snow. 

I  wished  to  gather  some  to  show  thee 
But  it  melted  in  my  hands." 

This  dainty  conception  of  the  snow  on  pliun-flowers,  so  inter- 
mingled in  fragile  beauty  and  in  faint,  chill  fragrance  that  one  is  mis- 
taken for  the  other,  is  a  favorite  among  the  Japanese,  and  is  often  met 
with  in  later  verse. 

BUT  we  flower-lovers  care  little  for  our  own  classic  origins,  much 
less  for  those  of  a  strange  land.  Let  us  speak  of  the  little  plum 
trees  growing  in  pots,  to  be  seen  at  this  moment,  by  thousands, 
in  Tokio;  or  old,  old  gardens  of  plums,  yet  to  be  visited.  Resident 
foreigners  have  become  adherents  of  the  plmn-cult,  not  so  much  from 
appreciation  of  what  the  flower  means  to  national  life,  as  "for  simple 
beauty,  and  naught  else." 

Of  the  potted  plums,  each  separate  one  is  a  creation,  an  artistic 
study,  not  only  with  regard  to  blossoming  qualities,  to  color  and  form 
of  growth,  but  because  the  combined  effect  is  always  in  harmonious 
relation  to  the  pot  in  which  the  plant  grows.  The  size,  shape,  and  color 
of  the  glazed  vessels  are  also  terms,  as  it  were,  in  which  the  artist  gar- 
dener creates.  I  recall  a  translucent  salmon-pink  bush,  springing  like 
an  ecstatic  young  geyser  from  a  tall  pot  of  silvery  blue,  and  a  myste- 
rious yellow-green  apparition  of  bloom  set  in  a  wide,  flat  bowl  of  jade 
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that  seemed  to  draw  forth  new  beauty  froni  a  color  akeady  unusual. 

In  size  these  compositions  range  from  pigmy  gardens  in  a  flat  por- 
celain dish  where  the  tallest  plum — gnarled  and  lichen-covered  too — 
stands  some  ten  inches  in  height,  to  a  great  weeping  willow  of  an  ume 
tree,  twenty  feet  high,  in  a  brown  glazed  jar  five  feet  across  the  mouth. 
But  those  of  medium  size  in  decorated  pots  are  the  favorites  of  for- 
eigners. Remaining  in  bloom  for  many  weeks,  they  are  ideal  table 
ornaments,  and  also  for  the  drawing-room. 

Some  of  us  had  the  temerity  to  "collect"  them,  and  for  a  season 
talked  learnedly  of  the  different  colors,  shapes,  and  names;  but  after 
the  first  smnmer  we  found  that  they  needed  to  be  sent  back  to  their 
wizard  parent,  the  gardener,  there  to  be  coaxed  into  new  buds.  These 
buds  are  indeed  the  jewels  ^vith  which  Japanese  poetry  so  often  com- 
pares them.  Perfectly  round,  smooth,  and  set  close  against  a  lichen- 
silvered  bark,  they  have  the  look  of  pearls,  garnets,  topaz,  chryso- 
phrase,  rubies,  and  pink  amethysts.  The  size  of  the  average  blossom  is 
about  that  of  a  wedding  ring,  though  special  varieties  are  made  to  pro- 
duce a  much  larger  kind.  These,  an  old  Chinese  poet  has  called  "great 
coins  of  beauty."  Sometimes  the  florets  conserve  a  half -opened  shape, 
like  a  small  cup,  and  then  one  has  to  peer  down  into  a  little  golden  nest 
of  stamens.    Others  are  wnde  and  flat,  like  a  wild  rose. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  five  hundred  varieties — should  one  happen 
to  care  for  statistics.  In  color  alone  the  gradations  are  almost  endless, 
for  not  only  do  the  petals  themselves  vary  in  texture,  color,  amount  of 
doubling  and  manner  of  gro^vi;h,  but  the  sheathing  calyx  underneath 
them  may  be  silver-green,  deep-green,  white,  yellowsh-green,  red. 
bronze,  and  so  on  through  hundreds  of  modifications.  The  more  usual 
tones  of  the  petal  are  white,  crimson,  and  pink,  through  various 
degrees,  but  I  have  seen  a  clear,  faint  yellow  plum-flower,  thin  and 
crumpled  like  a  poppy  leaf,  and  greenish,  "tea-colored"  blooms,  and 
spectral  blue  flowers  that  shone  with  an  almost  unearthly  beauty. 

As  for  the  fragrance  of  the  ume — there  is  nothing  else  in  the  world 
like  it.  If  I  were  forced  to  give  a  recipe,  using  comparatively  gross 
materials,  the  formula  would  be  something  like  this : — 

Two  ounces  La  France  rose,  grown  out  of  doors,  and  with  dew  on 
it ;  one  scruple  lemon-peel ;  one  ounce  odor  of  opening  water-lily ;  one 
ounce  deep  red  carnation  fragrance;  one  ounce  moonlight;  one  ounce 
Chopin's  music ;  delight  in  it — no  scruples  at  all ! 
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This  may  sound  exaggerated  and  absurd ;  but  it  is  j  ust  the  way  the 
phini  flower  makes  a  person  feel.  If  it  were  possible  for  one's  soul  to 
get  drunk  through  one's  nose,  a  growing  tree  of  the  wine-colored  ume 
is  the  thing  to  avoid.  Plums  have  done  strange  things  to  men.  Here 
is  a  story  told  me  by  a  friend  from  Idzumo. 

THERE  was  a  }"Oung  artist  who  had  a  single  plum  tree.  It  Avas 
tall,  five  feet  at  least,  of  the  drooping-willow  form,  and  with 
flowers  the  color  of  crystal  held  under  sea-water.  It  grew  in  a 
cheap,  earth-colored  pot — for  the  artist  was  poor — and  its  fragrance 
matched  the  wonder  of  its  look.  He  said  that,  at  night,  when  he  spoke 
its  name,  the  fragrance  turned  to  a  strange,  blue  light,  so  that  the  tree, 
in  its  whole  length,  glowed  faintly.  At  any  rate,  he  went  mad  for  love 
of  it,  and  he  swore  that,  at  last,  at  the  one  hour  of  midnight,  because  of 
his  great  love,  it  became  a  maiden  who  returned  his  love.  They  found 
him,  one  gray  February  morning,  dead,  at  the  foot  of  the  still  blos- 
soming tree.  They  buried  him  in  the  temple  yard,  with  the  ume  close 
beside  him.  The  grave  is  still  shown  to  pilgrims.  Near  it  leans  an 
old,  old  ume  tree.  The  village  people  say  that  even  yet,  at  the  mid- 
night hour,  a  faint  blue  light  flickers  among  the  branches.  Perhaps 
it  does. 

There  are  old  plum  groves  and  gardens  dating  back  for  centuries, 
and  to  most  of  these  foreigners  may  gain  access — but  not  to  all.  After 
years  of  residence  he  (or  she) — if  they  have  proved  themselves  worthy 
in  Japanese  eyes — may,  at  the  blossoming  season,  be  taken  into  some 
quiet,  hedge-protected  treasury  of  beauty,  that  is  the  special  care 
and  pride  of  a  world-famous  figure — warrior,  statesman,  or  poet. 
There  has  always  been  a  curious  analogy  between  the  order  of  mind 
that  makes  for  greatness,  in  the  Far  East,  and  the  temperament 
which  finds  its  joy  and  relaxation  in  the  tending  of  garden  plants,  par- 
ticularly the  ume.  Field  Marshal  INIarquis  Yamagata,  Marquis  Ito, 
and  Admiral  Togo,  with  doubtless  many  others  of  their  kind,  are 
acknowledged  lovers  of  the  plum,  and  it  is  said  of  grim  old  Togo  the 
Silent  that  he  once  carried  this  love  to  the  extent  of  having  several 
thousand  dwarf  plants  sent  to  his  camp  in  the  Liao-Tung  Peninsula 
that  his  fighting  men  might  be  heartened  by  the  presence  of  beauty. 

An  old,  gnarled  trunk,  seemingly  in  decay,  with  yet  a  perfect  sun- 
bui'st  of  green  twigs  and  rosy  flowers,  sj^mbolizes  to  such  minds  the 
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deathless  quality  of  youth,  beauty,  and  art.  The  drooping  form  is 
spoken  of  as  "Silver  Ghost  of  a  Willow  Under  the  ]Moon,"  or,  "Slow 
Falling  Fountain  of  Perfume,"  or,  perhaps,  "Osier  Cage  of  Nightin- 
gales." An  old  tree,  rough-barked,  leaning  angular  branches,  like 
elbows,  down  to  earth,  is  called,  "Croucliing  Dragon  Plum."  A  more 
delicate  variety,  full  of  thin,  crossing  twigs,  and  restless  tangents  of 
bloom,  is  termed,  "Waves  of  the  Hillside  Bamboo  Grass."  An  indi- 
vidual tree,  much  loved,  is  given  a  name  like  a  person,  and  is  spoken 
of  in  the  owner's  home  as  a  member  of  the  family.  These  names  have 
generally  a  classic  or  poetical  origin,  as  if  we  were  to  call  some  favorite 
shrub,  that  once  a  year  covers  itself  with  whiteness,  "Leda's  Swan,"  or 
an  old  crouching  tree,  Fafner. 

And  not  only  are  the  characteristic  features  of  a  plant  thus  noted 
and  enhanced,  but  thej^  are  often  deliberately  trained  to  represent 
an  abstract  thought,  a  poetic  allusion,  or  the  mannerism  of  a  special 
artist — even  a  school  of  artists.  A  smooth-bark  tree,  with  round  spots 
of  lichen  and  infrequent  but  enormous  blooms  of  white,  would  be 
inevitably  a  Korin.  One  sees  this  very  growth  on  screen  or  valla  wall. 
Those  gray,  metallic  twigs  lie,  in  dull  silver,  across  many  a  lacquered 
box ;  while  the  flat,  unmodulated  discs  of  bloom  are  already  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  waiting  to  be  transferred.  Again  we  are  shown  a  Dragon 
Plum,  fresh  from  the  brush  of  Sesshu  who  died  four  centuries  ago. 
For  the  later  generations  we  find  the  springing,  upward  growth, 
loved  of  Hoyen ;  or  the  broad,  snow-massed  branches  of  Okio. 

On  the  Kine-gawa  (Kine  River)  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Tokio, 
stands  the  villa,  or  hes-so,  of  Count  Katsu,  inherited  by  him  through 
many  generations.  In  lieu  of  the  more  usual  composition  of  shrubs, 
sand,  stones,  and  water,  it  is  surrounded  by  an  old  plum  grove  into 
which  surely  the  ghost  of  Kano  Tanyu  must  come  by  night  to  wander. 
Whether  or  not  Tanyu  himself  had  part  in  the  inception  of  this  garden, 
I  was  not  able  to  learn.  Each  tree,  however,  is  trained  and  pruned 
into  exactly  the  broad,  spikey  lines  that  Tanyu  would  have  drawn 
on  temple  screen,  or  palace  wall.  And  not  only  is  each  tree  trained 
to  be  beautiful  in  itself,  but  also  in  relation  to  all  neighboring  trees,  so 
that  the  whole  becomes  a  great  mural  composition,  in  terms  of  trunk, 
limb,  and  flower,  against  an  azure  or  a  cloudy  sky.  The  falling  of  a 
petal  has  a  look  of  unreality.  Even  the  divine  fragrance,  solvent  in 
the  thin,  chill  air,  can  not  enforce  actuality. 
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THUS  far  I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the  outward  semblance  of  the 
ume  flower,  its  colors,  forms,  fragrance,  and  many  manners  of 
growth.  Being,  as  I  said,  the  first  blossoming  plant  of  the  year 
and  thus  identified  with  the  festival  of  Sho-gatsu,  it  becomes  one  of 
the  national  symbols  of  good  luck  and  congratulation.  But  aside 
from  this  obvious  connotation  it  has  meaning  upon  meaning,  countless 
deUcate  suggestions  and  symbolisms  known  only  to  scholars  and  poets. 
In  the  mind  of  the  average  Japanese  it  is  most  closely  associated  with 
feminine  sweetness,  beauty,  and  chastity.  For  this  reason — plus  that 
of  congratulation — it  is  an  indispensable  element  in  all  wedding  deco- 
rations. If  the  actual  flowers  are  not  in  bloom,  artificial  ones  are  used, 
just  as  our  brides  use  orange  blossoms. 

The  ume  is  not,  however,  employed  as  a  personal  adornment.  The 
whole  small  tree  will  be  mimicked,  standing  on  a  little  wooden  plat- 
form with  its  inalienable  companions,  the  pine  tree  and  the  bamboo — 
both  in  miniature.  These  three  have  come  down  through  the  centuries 
to  symbolize  all  that  is  desirable.  No  one  seems  to  know  the  origin, 
though  any  street  child  in  Japan  will  tell  you  that  Sho-chiku-bai — 
(pine-bamboo-plimi)  means  good  luck  and  happiness.  Perhaps  it 
came  from  the  teachings  of  that  old  Buddhist  sect  of  contemplation, 
called  the  Zeri,  where  every  aspect  of  the  outer  world  is  but  a  reflection 
of  some  phase  of  human  will  or  character.  Perhaps  it  reaches  even 
farther  back,  through  China,  into  ancient  India.  The  Japanese  them- 
selves know  only  certain  accepted  facts  of  modern  symbolism. 

The  pine  tree  stands  for  masculine  strength,  endurance,  loyalty, 
and  longevity.  The  plum  is  feminine,  and  in  its  fundamental  mean- 
ings of  sweetness  and  chastity,  stands  for  domestic  joy.  The  bamboo 
has  qualities  of  both,  with  an  especial  significance  of  moral  rectitude. 
Grace  it  possesses,  swaying  far  over  at  the  touch  of  the  lightest  wind ; 
its  beauty  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  generations  of  Japanese  and 
Chinese  artists.  Though  pliant  and  yielding  it  never  breaks.  Some- 
times in  the  great  tempests,  called  in  the  Far  East  typhoons,  both  pine 
and  plum  will  go  crashing  down,  and  the  slender  bamboo,  prone  upon 
earth  while  the  wind  is  in  its  fury,  will  soon  spring  upright.  There- 
fore the  three,  endurance,  sweetness,  and  strength-in-yielding,  make  a 
trinity  of  virtues  that  seem  to  the  Japanese  absolutely  satisfying. 

In  the  countless  poems  hung  in  spring-time  to  the  branches  of  the 
ume,  the  greater  number  contain  allusion  to  the  absent  members  of 
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the  triumvirate,  the  pine  and  the  bamboo;  and  in  paintings  of  the  plum, 
especially  in  past  centuries  when  the  Zen  and  Chinese  influences  were 
more  vital,  pine  and  bamboo  were  sure  to  find  a  place.  No  temple  or 
palace  garden  was  complete  without  the  three,  and  if  the  master  bent 
with  a  more  personal  love  over  his  ume  flowers,  it  was  almost  as  if  he 
dehghted  in  a  fair  daughter  or  gentle  wife.  In  love-songs  women  are 
constantly  likened  to  the  blossoms  of  the  white  plum.  History  and 
drama  are  filled  with  stories  and  imagery  from  this  classic  plant. 

ONE  of  the  best-known  legends  is  that  of  Michizane  and  his 
"Flying-Plum."  JNIichizane  was  a  great  writer,  thinker,  and 
statesman  of  the  ninth  centurj',  a  time  when  the  Kioto  palace 
was  given  over  to  culture  and  to  political  intrigue.  Being  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  one  party,  he  very  natiirally  had  bitter  enemies; 
and  these,  at  the  very  height  of  his  power,  succeeded  in  turning  the 
heart  of  the  Emperor  from  him,  and  in  obtaining  a  decree  of  instant 
banishment. 

Just  at  the  corner  of  his  splendid  home,  leaning  above  a  balcony 
where  he  had  loved  to  sit,  grew  a  white  plum-tree  that  was  Michizane's 
special  pride  and  care.    To  this  tree  his  last  farewell  was  spoken : — 

Idete  naba 
Nushi  naki  yado  to 

Narinu  tomo 
Nokiba  no  ume  yo 
Haru  wo  wasuruna! 

It  is  reaUy  worth  while  trying  to  read  these  Japanese  words  aloud, 
giving  continental  pronunciation  to  all  vowels,  to  get  something  of 
the  velvet  softness  and  pathos  inherent  in  the  lines. 

This  translation  I  have  attempted  in  exact  Japanese  metre,  but 
with  English  rhyming: — 

Though  disgraced  and  poor 
I,  in  exile  wandering 

See  my  home  no  more — 
Plum-tree,  by  my  empty  door, 
O,  forget  not  thou  the  spring! 
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Arrived  at  last  at  the  wretched  hut  in  the  distant,  arid  north 
country  to  which  his  enemies  had  doomed  him,  Michizane  stood  alone 
without  the  door,  with  no  courage  to  open  it.  Night  was  closing  in. 
For  all  his  philosophy,  loneliness  and  desj^air  crept  near  with  the 
darkness.  "If  there  were  one  thing  here  that  I  could  love — If  but  I 
had  my  plum-tree!"  Michizane  cried  aloud. 

At  this  moment,  looking  upward,  he  saw  a  strange  object  like  a 
huge,  shaggy  bird  flying  in  the  air.  It  was  the  plum-tree,  which  de- 
scended swiftly  toward  him,  alighted  at  the  corner  of  the  house  corre- 
sponding to  the  one  in  Kioto,  settled  itself  at  a  familiar  angle  in  the 
earth,  and  went  on  serenely  blossoming  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  hap- 
pened. The  good  Michizane  died  a  year  later,  still  in  disgrace  and 
exile.  The  fact  that  he  has  since  been  worshiped  as  a  deity — as  the 
Japanese  God  of  Learning — couldn't  have  been  of  much  comfort  just 
then.    I  love  to  feel  that  the  plum-tree  was  near  him ! 

WITH  every  favorite  shrub  and  tree  the  Japanese — as  the 
Chinese  before  them — connect  a  month,  a  festival,  and  also 
some  bird  or  beast  or  insect.  The  wistaria  has  its  swallows; 
under  the  graceful  hagi  bush  the  young  deer  lies;  on  the  water-reed 
perches  the  irridescent  dragon-fly,  or  the  twinkling  hotaru  or  fire-fly; 
the  eagle  has  his  place  upon  the  pine,  and  wind  is  the  companion  of 
the  tall  bamboo.  To  the  ume  flower,  tradition  and  poetry  give  the 
nightingale.  Its  liquid,  enchanting  voice  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the 
perfume  of  the  plum  made  audible.  Since  it  sings  very  early  in  the 
season,  its  song  is  called  the  melting  of  frozen  tears. 

The  unguise  and  the  ume  flower!  These  are  images  indeed  with 
which  to  conjure  poetry,  and  Japan  is  a  nation  of  poets! 

Perhaps,  in  centuries,  our  golden-rod  and  Indian  maize  will  be 
jewel-encrusted  with  rich  fancies.  The  little  May-flower  bears  already 
a  faint  halo  of  illusion  about  each  new-discovered  cluster.  Our  frag- 
rant wild  grapes,  our  maples  and  red  oaks  of  autumn,  these  are  more 
than  worthy  to  stand  in  the  king's  treasury  of  thought,  but  many  years 
must  pass  before  they  are  well  established. 

In  Japan  it  is,  and  for  centuries  has  been,  a  conmionplace,  that 
everything  connected  with  life  becomes  thereby  poetical.  Like  the 
Greeks,  whatever  they  touch  becomes  beautiful.  Poems  are  even 
to-day  cast  in  the  iron  of  their  tea  kettles,  burnt  on  the  leather  of 
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Photograph   of  a  Jafaiiese-American  House 


PLUM     BLOSSOMS     ARE     A     FAVORITE     DECORATION 
FOR    THE     CORRIDORS     OF    FOREIGN     BUNGALOWS 


Photograph  of  a  Painting  by  Hoyen 


THE  SPRINGING,  UPWARD  GROWTH,  LOVED  OF  HO^TIN 


From  a  Photograph 


TOP    OF    AN    UME    TREE,    SHOWING    THE 
GRAFTING  OF  NEW  TWIGS  ON  OLD   WOOD 


From  a  Photograph 


"THE   DROOPING    FORM    OF    THE    WILLOW    PLUM    IS    OFTEN    SPOKEN 
OF    AS    THE    'SILVER    GHOST    OF    A    WILLOW     UNDER    THE    MOON'" 
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From  Photograph 


BLOSSOMS  OF    MEDIUM    SIZE  IN   CLEAR   WHITE,   PINK.    AND  DEEP  CRIM- 
SON,   GROWN    IN    DECORATED    POTS,    ARE    "COLLECTED"    BY    FOREIGNERS 


AFTER   FIFTEEN    YEARS 

sandal-straps,  written  down  the  slivers  of  orange-wood  they  use  for 
tooth  picks,  dyed  into  garments  of  common  wear,  and  intaglioed  into 
the  very  Avooden  rafters  of  their  homes.  To  such  a  people,  conceive 
then  the  significance  of  an  iime  tree  in  full,  fragrant  bloom,  with  a 
nightingale  singing  in  the  branches! 


AFTER  FIFTEEN   YEARS 

THE  hills  are  not  so  high  as  once  they  were. 
And  the  old  woods  that  seemed  so  dark  and  vast 
In  those  remembered  child  days  of  the  past, 
Are  only  a  few  trees  that  now  confer 
In  whispers  of  the  ciu^ious  wayfarer 

Who  stands  and  gazes  so.    The  young  trees  cast 
Shy  glances  at  me;  they  were  sprouts  when  last 
I  questioned  them,  and  they  were  tenderer. 

The  gray  old  empty  house  is  like  a  dream 

That  haunts  the  memory  in  the  clear  noonday. 
The  silent  room  of  birth  is  tenanted 
By  disembodied  yearnings,  and  they  seem 
Vaguely  to  know  that  I  have  found  the  way 
To  something  unimagined  by  the  dead. 

— Elsa  Barker. 


THE    USE    OF    OUT    OF    DOORS:    BY    BLISS 
CARMAN 

HAT  we  should  speak  of  the  use  of  out  of  doors  is  of 
itself  a  criticism  of  our  mode  of  life,  and  a  confession 
of  our  indoor  habits.  So  accustomed  have  we  grown 
to  living  under  roofs  and  behind  glass  almost  per- 
petually, that  life  out  of  doors  is  strange  and  unusual. 
We  turn  to  it  only  occasionally  and  then  with  some- 
thing like  surprise,  as  if  we  were  about  to  make  a  journey  into  a 
foreign  country. 

And  yet  this  is  our  native  air,  we  were  reared  and  nurtured  in  the 
open  for  aeons  before  cities  were  thought  of  or  suburbs  invented.  We 
had  ridge-poles,  it  is  true,  and  hearth-stones,  tepees,  and  wigwams  and 
igloos,  but  we  had  no  sewer  gas  nor  soft  coal  smoke  nor  dinning  noise 
of  streets.  Our  life  was  derived  from  a  nature  whose  sunlight  and 
oxygen  are  unlimited,  where  pure  water  is  abundant,  and  where  food, 
if  scarce,  is  at  least  not  adulterated.  We  have  harnessed  the  earth  and 
modified  her  powers  for  our  own  uses,  making  it  possible  for  a  thou- 
sand men  to  live  where  formerly  hardly  a  hundred  could  survive, 
but  we  have  not  been  altogether  wise  with  our  cleverness ;  and  in  the 
flush  of  triumphant  civilization  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  some  of 
the  old  essential  habits  of  humanity.  In  fact  they  are  more  than  habits, 
more  than  second  nature,  they  are  part  of  our  primitive  nature.  To 
breathe  deeply,  to  sleep  soundly,  to  walk  well,  to  be  unhurried  save  in 
emergency,  to  take  from  the  bounty  of  earth  only  so  much  as  will  serve 
a  moderate  need,  these  are  some  of  the  things  we  learned  long  since 
and  are  forgetting. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  morals,  nor  even  of  convenience,  so  much  as 
a  matter  of  the  sheer  preservation  of  life.  In  the  universe  of 
animal  existence  to  which  we  are  so  nearly  and  so  permanently  akin, 
the  great  natural  elements  and  laws  maintain  themselves  unalterably, 
and  impose  their  order  on  all  breathing  creatures.  Indeed  we  are 
actually  sprung  from  the  operation  of  these  very  laws  and  forces,  and 
must  perish  when  we  try  to  divorce  ourselves  from  their  beneficent 
power.  We  are  not  wholly  animal,  it  is  true;  there  is  an  immortal 
strain  of  spiritual  in  our  make-up,  to  be  cherished  and  cultivated ;  but  it 
were  surely  madness  not  to  heed  the  limitations  and  necessities  of  that 
lowly  sphere  from  which  our  being  is  derived,  and  which  in  this  life  at 
all  events  we  never  shall  transcend.    There  is  no  saving  the  soul  alive, 
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either  for  men  or  nations,  while  the  body  sicjvens  in  ignorance  or 
neglect. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  a  detractor  of  our  own  times  in  order 
rightly  to  praise  the  more  primitive  life  of  the  open.  Life  in  the  ages 
gone  no  doubt  was  often  more  perilous  than  it  is  to-day;  in  those 
small  Medieval  or  classic  cities  whose  names  are  surrounded  with  such 
poetic  glamour,  it  was  doubtless  much  more  unwholesome  than  in  our 
own  Baby  Ions;  our  sanitation,  our  care,  our  consideration,  our  thou- 
sand conveniences  were  unknown  to  them;  we  have  outstripped  them 
beyond  sight  in  the  progress  of  home-building;  and  yet  there  remain 
these  elemental  needs  to  be  guarded  and  supplied.  Going  back  to 
nature  does  not  mean  going  back  to  barbarism  or  to  the  pestilent  Mid- 
dle Ages,  it  only  means  opening  the  door  and  stepping  out  into  simple 
leisure  and  sunlight  which  have  been  from  the  beginning,  plentiful, 
life-giving,  only  waiting  to  be  used. 

HOUSES  were  made  for  shelter,  not  for  confinement;  for  free- 
dom, not  restraint ;  they  were  intended  to  enlarge  our  sphere  of 
activities,  not  to  diminish  them.  They  were  to  provide  us  a 
protection  against  the  elements,  so  that  busy  happy  life  could  go  on 
unhindered  by  season  or  climate,  heat  or  storm.  After  food,  they  are 
the  first  requisite — the  first  trace  of  himself  which  man  imposes  upon 
the  natural  world,  and  the  most  primitive  and  lasting  evidence  of  the 
handiwork  which  grows  into  all  the  arts  of  all  the  centuries.  They  fos- 
ter the  family  and  make  progress  possible,  but  we  should  not  abuse 
their  protection.  We  have  crawled  away  into  their  still  and  comfortable 
recesses,  slept  in  their  dry  clean  chambers,  toasted  ourselves  over  their 
sheltered  fires,  read  by  their  unflickering  lights,  and  eaten  from  their 
bountiful  boards  so  long,  that  we  are  grown  pale,  timid,  peevish,  and 
thankless  withal.  We  have  kept  ourselves  away  from  the  wind  and 
the  sun  and  the  lashing  rain,  from  the  feel  of  the  earth  under  foot  and 
the  sense  of  the  leaves  and  stars  overhead,  until  we  no  longer  know  the 
keen  and  simple  joys  of  being  alive.  We  have  set  up  barriers  against 
the  inclemency  of  nature,  and  cowered  before  her  severe  austerity, 
until  now  we  have  forgotten  how  indispensable  is  all  her  kindly  nur- 
ture, how  tonic  her  rugged  ways,  how  full  of  solace  her  assuaging  calm. 
Houses  were  only  made  to  live  in  when  it  is  too  cold  or  too  hot  or 
too  wet  to  live  out  of  doors.    Anv  other  time  out  of  doors  is  best.    Out 
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of  doors  is  the  only  place  where  a  man  can  breathe  and  sleep  to  perfec- 
tion, and  keep  the  blood  red  in  the  cheek;  and  those  are  the  three  prime 
factors  in  the  life  of  humans,  the  three  first  great  rhythms  of  our 
being.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  enough  fresh  pure  air  inside  of 
four  walls,  and  it  is  not  possible  at  all  to  keep  the  wholesome  flush  of 
health  in  rooms  unvisited  by  the  daily  sun. 

To  sleep  out  of  doors  for  a  month  is  better  than  a  trip  to  Europe. 
In  this  climate  one  must  have  a  roof,  of  course ;  but  any  piazza  that  is 
open  to  three-quarters  of  the  heavens  will  serve  as  a  bedroom ;  and  the 
gain  in  happiness  is  unbelievable.  With  an  abundant  supply  of  good 
air  the  sleep  soon  grows  normal,  deep  and  untroubled  and  refreshing, 
so  that  we  open  our  eyes  upon  the  world  as  gladly  as  a  hunter  or  any 
pagan  shepherd  in  the  morning  of  the  world.  We  grow  anxious  and 
flustered  and  harried  with  distractions ;  the  goblin  of  worry  becomes  an 
inseparable  companion;  and  we  groan  in  spirit  that  the  universe  is  all 
awry ;  when  in  truth  half  a  dozen  deep  breaths  of  clean  air  would  lend 
a  different  complexion  to  life.  Our  anxieties  are  nearly  all  artificial ; 
and  are  bred  indoors,  under  the  stiflmg  oppression  of  walls  and  roofs 
and  the  maddening  clangor  of  pavements ;  and  a  day  in  the  open  will 
often  dispel  them  hke  a  mist. 

THE  trouble  goes  farther  than  the  nerves;  it  is  not  merely  the 
danger  we  run  of  growing  dyspeptic  and  overm-ought;  very 
likely  half  of  our  perverted  and  oblique  sense  of  decent  obliga- 
tions in  business  and  in  civic  affairs,  which  we  hear  so  much  of  at  pres- 
ent, is  the  result  of  our  unwholesome  hectic  city  lives.  If  our  streets 
could  be  doubled  in  width,  and  our  chambers  quadrupled  in  size,  there 
would  not  be  half  as  many  stories  of  graft  and  peculation  and  unhappy 
deflection  from  honesty  and  honor.  We  are  crowded  and  hustled  and 
irritated  to  the  point  of  physical  desperation;  in  our  thoroughfares 
and  marts,  our  tenements  and  tiny  apartments,  our  shops  and  street 
cars,  we  revert  pretty  closely  to  the  jostling  of  the  original  herd  and 
pack.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  should  throw  back  to  a  primitive  ruth- 
lessness  in  the  stress  and  haste  of  competition?  Can  you  ask  for  man- 
ners in  the  midst  of  a  scrimmage,  or  look  for  moral  steadiness  in  a 
nervous  wreck?  Give  us  more  air  and  sun  and  ground  under  foot,  and 
we  will  give  you  fewer  instances  of  unfortunate  immorality,  knavery, 
greed,  and  despair. 
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Out  of  doors  is  the  birthright  of  every  man  and  woman  ahve.  The 
roads  are  free,  if  the  land  is  not  yet ;  there  is  plenty  of  life  in  the  open 
air  to  be  had  for  the  asking;  and  with  a  little  thought  we  may  all  in- 
crease our  share  in  that  inheritance  which  is  better  than  gold.  No  land 
has  a  finer  out  of  doors  than  this  of  yours  and  mine.  Winter  or  sum- 
mer, there  is  hardly  a  corner  of  it  that  will  not  afford  j^ou  tolerant 
and  kindly  treatment,  and  reward  your  confidence  a  thousand  fold. 
The  seaboard,  the  mountains,  the  great  plains,  the  farmland  valleys, 
the  noble  rivers,  the  forests,  the  deserts — they  are  all  good  to  live  in; 
and  in  the  sense  we  are  speaking  of,  they  are  better  than  any  cit}\ 
Where  we  have  not  polluted  and  profaned  them,  they  retain  the  purity 
and  majesty  of  creation;  and  they  are  ever  waiting  to  surround  us  with 
their  nobility  and  strength,  to  soothe  our  fretted  nerves,  to  console  us 
with  their  leisurely  endurance,  to  offer  us  again  something  of  the  nat- 
ural dignity  we  have  lost.  They  will  discount  our  clever  practices  and 
shifty  ways,  but  they  will  offer  us  instead  methods  of  thought  and 
conduct,  and  a  poise  of  character  befitting  our  true  estate  as  men.  In 
their  presence  we  shall  have  room  to  breathe  freely  once  more  and  feel 
the  possibihty  of  a  liberal  happiness.  Away  from  them  we  shall  always 
suffer  detriment  and  never  be  able  to  keep  ourselves  free.  Men  are 
what  their  land  is;  and  in  a  country  of  such  beauty  and  sublimity  as 
ours,  it  would  be  a  shame  to  perpetuate  a  race  anything  poorer  than  the 
best.  And  indeed  that  will  be  almost  impossible,  if  we  will  only  open 
our  doors  and  go  forth  from  under  narrow  eaves  to  use  and  possess  the 
spaces  that  are  made  ready  for  us.  The  Promised  Land  is  not  given 
to  dwellers  in  cities,  but  only  to  far-seeing  eyes,  and  feet  that  are 
familiar  with  the  naked  earth. 

True  we  can  not  at  once  incontinently  leave  our  tasks  and  wander 
at  will  out  into  the  green  world  whenever  the  wind  sets  from  a  plea- 
sant quarter.  But  we  can  all  sleep  with  our  windows  open  every  night 
of  the  year,  and  begin  with  a  cold  bath  winter  and  summer.  That  will 
be  a  beginning.  That  will  be  a  small  part  of  our  rightful  portion  in 
the  delectable  commonwealth  of  out  of  doors. 
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HARK  to  the  Cry! 
Death  passes  by. 

Death  on  his  charger  fleet  and  pale, 
Death  with  his  cruel  remorseless  flail, 
He  rattles  a  laugh  as  he  rides  fast. 
At  the  empty  show  of  class  and  caste. 

Hark  to  the  Cry! 

Death  passes  by. 

Now  who  is  serf  and  who  is  lord, 

When  Death  on  his  charger  rides  abroad? 

Peers  of  the  reahii — and  waifs  of  the  street 

Tremble  at  his  relentless  feet. 

Hark  to  the  Cry ! 

Death  passes  by. 

King  and  Commoner,  side  by  side, 

One  in  poverty,  one  in  pride — 

The  fustian  cap  and  the  roj^al  crown — 

Low  on  the  sod  must  both  he  down. 

Hark  to  the  Cry! 

Death  passes  by. 

And  they  who  work,  and  they  who  scorn — 

The  millionaire  and  the  fag  forlorn — 

Cringing  in  terror  before  Death's  power. 

Are  beggars  together  for  one  more  hour. 
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HARK  to  the  Cry! 
Death  passes  by. 

The  haughty  lady  in  gems  and  lace 
Forgets  her  boast  of  caste  and  place, 
She  grips  the  dust  \vith  her  serving-maid^ 
Naked,  shuddering,  sore  afraid. 

Hark  to  the  Cry! 

Death  passes  by. 

And  the  pious  dame  who  turned  away 

From  her  fallen  sister  yesterday. 

Is  buried  wdth  her  in  the  ditch. 

Death,  mocking,  murmurs  "Which  is  which?" 

Hark  to  the  Cry! 

Death  passes  by. 

The  arrogant  pedant  of  many  schools 

Mumbles  wild  jargon  with  the  fools. 

What  does  he  know  but  a  dying  moan, 

When  he  goes  with  the  fool  to  the  Great  Unknown? 

Hark  to  the  Cry! 

Death  passes  by. 

He  rides  on  his  charger  fleet  and  white. 

He  rides  by  day,  he  rides  by  night, 

Long  and  loud  is  the  laugh  of  Death 

As  he  breaks  Life's  Bubbles  with  icy  breath. 

— Katrina  Trask. 
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FRITZ  THAULOW-HIS  ORIGINALITY  AS  AN 
ARTIST  AND  CHARM  AS  A  MAN :  BY  JAMES 
B.  TOWNSEND 

N  THE  death  of  Fritz  Thaulow,  at  Volendam,  Novem- 
ber fifth,  the  world  of  art  loses  a  painter  of  marked 
originalitj'  and  abilit}\  In  fact  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Seganti  of  Italy,  dead  ere  his  prime,  and 
Zuloaga  of  Spain,  Thaulow  stood  alone  among  modern 
European  painters,  as  influenced  by  no  school,  and  one 
who  in  choice  of  subject  and  technique  was  so  original  and  forceful  as 
to  make  his  works  attract  and  appeal. 

Born  in  Christiania,  Norwajs  in  1847,  Thaulow  inherited  from 
his  Scandinavian  ancestors  that  force  and  ruggedness  of  character 
which  is  a  direct  outcome  and  reflection  of  their  cold  and  somber  skies 
and  seas — their  grim  mountains  and  sterile  valleys.  It  is  this  which 
gives  to  Scandinavian  literature  and  music,  as  well  as  art,  not  only  its 
strength,  but  a  certain  tone  or  atmosphere — which  suggests  morbid- 
ness to  dwellers  in  summer  climes.  From  this  latter  characteristic 
Thaulow  was  singularly  if  not  almost  entirely  free.  Far  Northern 
scenes — of  snow  covered  hills  and  roofs,  and  ice  clad  rivers — he  painted 
C071  amore,  and  as  a  rule,  irradiated  by  clear  sunlight  or  the  keen 
brilliance  of  the  stars  or  the  silver  radiance  of  the  far  Northern  night. 
He  excelled  in  painting  running  water,  and  no  artist  old  or  modern  has 
so  well  rendered,  as  Thaulow,  the  quiet,  deep,  swiftly  moving  stream, 
flowing  between  snow-covered  banks  in  winter  or  green  ones  in  spring- 
time or  summer,  or  dashing  over  mill  dams  in  foam  and  spray.  He 
was  w^ell  termed  some  years  ago:  "The  painter  of  the  night,  the  snow, 
and  the  stream." 

A  single  red  or  brick  building — low  and  with  peaked  roof — snow- 
covered,  or  a  cluster  of  the  same,  or  a  snow-covered  bank  of  some 
rapid  running  stream,  winter  noons,  or  a  winter  dawn  or  twilight — • 
these  were  Thaulow's  favorite  subjects. 

When  still  a  youth  he  became  a  pupil  of  Sorenson  at  Copenhagen, 
and  later  on  of  Gade  at  Karlsruhe.  His  work  was  known  and  esteemed 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  but  it  was  not  until  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1889,  when  he  was  42  years  old,  and  when  he  received  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  that  he  came  prominently  before  the 
public  eye,  and  that  art  lovers  even  in  Europe  realized  that  new  great- 
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ness  was  again  among  them.  The  foreign  art  dealers  were  quick  to 
discern  the  big  force,  originality,  and  novelty  of  Thaulow's  canvases, 
bid  against  each  other  for  them,  and  he  was  soon  on  the  road  to  fame 
and  fortune. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  about  1895  that  Thaulow's  name  and 
work  became  well  known  in  America.  It  was  also  through  the  dealers 
that  he  was  introduced  to  American  art  lovers.  Now  no  collection  of 
modern  foreign  pictures  in  this  or  any  country  is  considered  complete 
without  an  example  of  the  Norwegian  painter.  This  very  vogue  almost 
became  Thaulow's  undoing,  for  the  demands  upon  him  for  pictures 
were  insistent  and  his  rewards  so  great — that  he,  not  unnaturally, 
yielded  to  a  temptation  to  paint  too  much.  Some  of  his  later  can- 
vases show  this,  and  are  not  as  strong  as  those  of  his  earlier  and  espe- 
cially of  his  middle  period.  He  also,  unfortunately,  of  late  years  con- 
sented to  having  colored  reproductions  of  his  pictures  made,  and  then 
wholesale  distribution  of  them  had  a  tendency  to  cheapen  the  value  of 
his  work. 

Thaulow  visited  this  country  in  1875  and  again  in  1898.  He  was 
a  judge  in  the  art  section  of  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  of  1876,  and 
acted  again  in  the  same  capacity  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  Exhibition 
at  Pittsburg,  in  1898.  He  married  a  granddaughter  of  the  late  Prin- 
cess Saltikoff  of  Russia. 

THE  photographs  of  Thaulow  reproduced  in  this  article  were 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  Dunbar  Wright,  an  American  artist,  who  ac- 
companied the  famous  Norwegian  painter  on  a  sketching  trip 
in  France,  in  the  spring  of  1905.  Speaking  of  his  visit  to  Thaulow, 
Mr.  Wright  said:  "I  called  on  Thaulow  in  Paris  and  showed  him 
several  examples  of  my  work.  He  immediately  proposed  a  painting 
trip  to  Bove,  which  is  about  ten  miles  from  Amiens.  I  arrived  at  the 
station,  in  Paris,  and  discovered  the  big  fellow,  attired  in  a  velvet  coat, 
and  wearing  a  flooring  tie,  looking  the  typical  painter.  He  carried 
a  big  arm  chair,  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes,  a  violoncello,  and  also  a  bicycle. 
After  arranging  for  the  trip  we  boarded  a  train.  Just  before  starting 
a  charming  woman  appeared  at  the  car  window.  She  was  the  artist's 
wife.  Thaulow  was  most  affectionate  as  he  bade  her  good-bye.  I  re- 
marked as  we  left  the  station  that  'I  had  never  witnessed  such  a 
demonstration  of  affection  in  America.'     Thaulow  replied  that  he 
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loved  his  wife  very  much,  and  added,  'In  Christiania  we  marry  for 
love.'  'I  have  three  daughters  married,'  he  continued,  'and  one  who 
is  single,  but  she  is  too  j^oung  for  you,  I  fear.' 

"We  made  the  run  to  Amiens  in  about  two  hours,"  continued  Mr. 
Wright.  "I  put  my  stuff  in  a  cab  and  rode  to  Bove.  Thaulow  fol- 
lowed on  his  bicycle.  He  had  heard  of  the  picturesque  streams  of  the 
region  in  and  about  this  town.  It  was  the  country  he  loved  to  paint. 
At  Bove  we  found  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever,  and  also  no  accommo- 
dations at  the  hotels. 

"For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  we  might  have  to  return  to  Paris 
without  results.  We  finally  arranged,  however,  to  stop  at  a  little  house 
near  the  station,  which  in  reality  was  more  like  a  cafe.  There  we 
remained  for  two  weeks.  It  y\'as  delightful.  Thaulow  was  always 
joll3\  pleasant,  and  ever  willing  to  instruct.  He  selected  four  places 
where  he  could  paint  nature  during  the  different  periods  of  the  day. 
We  worked  in  the  open,  and  Thaulow,  I  observed,  always  used  large 
canvases  and  practically  completed  his  pictures  from  nature  in  the 
open.  He  worked  diligently  and  seemed  to  have  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  beginner.  It  -oas  quite  apparent  that  he  found  great  pleasure  in 
his  painting.  The  weather  at  times  was  cool,  and  I  ceased  to  paint. 
Thaulow  continued  his  work,  however,  for  he  did  not  seem  to  mind 
the  cool  days  at  all,  so  accustomed  was  he  to  paint  in  the  snow  clad 
country  of  his  native  land." 

Thaulow  had  a  beautiful  home  in  Paris  filled  with  many  interest- 
ing works  by  famous  painters  and  sculptors,  including  examples  by 
Rodin,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Norwegian  artist.  Often 
Thaulow  would  leave  his  dinner  to  continue  work  in  his  studio.  His 
wife  was  a  real  helpmate,  and  this  may  be  readily  understood,  for  she 
is  herself  an  artist.  His  children  are  all  talented,  especially  a  young 
son  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  who  shows  distinct  taste  for  the  violin. 
Nearly  all  of  the  great  men  of  the  art  and  musical  M'orld  assembled  at 
Thaulow's  house.  At  a  dinner  party  given  in  his  Paris  home  not  long 
ago,  many  famous  artists  gathered.  Some  gave  impersonations,  and 
others  entertained  in  various  waj^s. 

Those  who  once  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  artist  could  never 
forget  the  fine,  big  nature  of  the  man. 
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nEVASTATED  MOUNTAIN   PEAKS  ARE 
A    PLEA    FOR    A    "FOREST    RESERVE" 


THE     FINEST     TYPES     OF     VIRGIN     FOREST     HAVE     DISAP- 
PEARED,  AND  THE   SECOND   GROWTHS   ARE  RAPIDLY   GOING 


THE  ROOF  OF  NEW  ENGLAND— A  PLEA  TO 
SAVE  OUR  FORESTS— THEIR  ECONOMIC 
VALUE  SET  FORTH:  BY  T.  L.  HOOVER 

S  YOU  traverse  the  Presidential  Range  of  the  White 
Mountains  from  either  end,  you  enjoy  the  sensation 
of  venturing  along  the  ridge  pole  of  some  titanic  roof. 
Its  sharp,  rocky  crest,  reaching  above  timber  line, 
stretches  for  some  fifteen  miles  from  Mt.  JNIadison 
on  the  northeast  to  JSIt.  Webster  on  the  southwest. 
About  nudway  j\It.  Washington,  rising  six  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety  feet  above  sea  level,  looms  up  like  a  great  central  dome, 
wliile  on  either  side  spring  the  lesser  domes  of  other  Presidential  Peaks, 
at  least  eight  of  which  exceed  five  thousand  feet. 

Reaching  away  in  every  direction  is  spread  the  most  magnificent 
panorama  of  mountains  and  lakes ;  while  closer  at  hand  is  a  wonderful 
fairyland,  a  veritable  roof-garden  teeming  with  a  profusion  of  botani- 
cal species  strange  to  this  latitude.  For,  left  in  the  wake  of  the  ancient 
ice  sheet  which  plowed  and  tilled  the  granitic  soil,  we  find  a  host  of  Al- 
pine plants  belonging  rather  to  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  Then 
the  lower  edges  of  this  roof  are  thatched — thatched  Avith  the  noblest 
forests  of  spruce  and  fir  and  hard  woods.  Unfortunately  the  finest 
types  of  vu-gin  forest  are  fast  disappearing.  Timber  hne  is  located  at 
about  four  thousand  five  hundred  to  five  thousand  feet,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  dense  and  tangled  jungles  of  stunted  spruce  and  fir, 
known  as  "scrub."  But  below  the  "scrub"  are  splendid  stands  of  coni- 
fers, principally  spruce,  balsam,  and  hemlock,  interspersed  with,  or  at 
times  giving  place  to,  sugar  maple,  beech,  and  birches.  And  occasion- 
ally, as  at  Intervale,  primeval  groves  of  white  pine  are  yet  found. 

Since  earhest  Colonial  times  these  forests  have  been  producers  of 
wealth;  and  despite  hard  cutting,  wasteful  methods,  and  ravaging 
fires  they  continue  to  yield  their  revenue.  The  twelfth  census  places 
New  Hampshire's  production  of  paper,  wood  pulp,  and  lumber  for 
1900  at  approximately  sixteen  miUion  dollars.  So  much  for  the 
economic  value. 

The  scenic  advantages  of  the  region  are  unsurpassed.  That  noth- 
ing might  be  lacking,  the  whole  highland  is  bountifully  watered  with 
chains  of  sparkling  lakes  and  widely  branching  river  systems.  So 
from  east  and  west,  from  north  and  south,  busy  cities  pour  forth  their 
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recreation-seeking  throngs  to  be  refreshed  by  bracing  air,  delighted 
by  foaming  brook  or  ripphng  lake,  inspired  by  mountain  grandeur. 
The  rivers  too  have  their  economic  value ;  fii'st,  as  well-nigh  indispens- 
able agencies  in  the  exploitation  of  the  forest  wealth;  secondly,  and 
chiefly,  as  the  generators  of  tremendous  industrial  power.  The  moun- 
tains reaching  into  the  upper  atmospheres  pluck  the  wisps  of  stream- 
ing mist,  and  spin  it  into  mjrriads  of  dashing  streamlets;  then,  just  as 
threads  are  twisted  into  stronger  strands  and  they  in  turn  are  woven 
into  a  powerful  cable,  so  these  numberless  brooks  join  their  strength 
and  finally  are  merged  into  mighty  rivers  whose  swift  currents  turn 
the  factory  wheels  of  New  England. 

Four  great  rivers,  the  Connecticut,  the  Androscoggin,  the  Saco,  the 
Merrimac  draw  their  waters  either  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  forest- 
fed  streams  of  the  White  Moimtain  Highland.  Indeed,  of  the  six 
New  England  states,  Rhode  Island  alone  is  not  directly  affected  by 
the  existence  and  permanence  of  these  economic  forces. 

IN  VIEW  of  such  significant  facts,  Uttle  wonder  that  thinking  men 
cry  aloud  for  forest  protection.  "Protection  from  what?"  the 
Conservative  exclaims.  Well,  first  of  all  from  the  individual  most 
needing  it,  from  the  lumberman  himself.  The  lumber  supply  is  7iot 
inexhaustible.  One  large  company,  figuring  that  its  New  Hampshire 
holdings  will  be  exhausted  in  a  few  years,  has  already  purchased  large 
tracts  in  the  West,  and  is  working  with  all  the  furj'^  of  ax  and  saw  to 
strip  every  penny's  worth  of  timber  off  the  ground  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Just  one  thing  wiU  save  our  nation  from  a  timber  famine; 
that  is  the  adoption  of  a  rational  pohcy  of  conservative  lumbering,  a 
scheme  of  management  whereby  a  minimum  of  waste  is  combined  with 
a  maximum  of  provision  for  the  future  growth.  But  reckless  lum- 
bering is  like  a  taste  for  hquor — its  effective  cure  is  the  removal  of  op- 
portunity to  indulge  it.  Hence  the  proposal  to  take  the  forests  out  of 
individual  ownership  and  merge  them  into  a  forest  reserve. 

Again,  we  need  protection  from  fires.  In  fact,  the  extent  and  the 
value  of  the  damage  from  burning  make  this  a  problem  of  prime  im- 
portance. The  evil  effects  of  fire  are  manifest  in  three  ways ;  first,  the 
actual  destruction  of  merchantable  timber,  a  loss  easily  estimated — in 
the  great  fires  of  1903,  84,255  acres  were  burned  over  and  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars'  worth  of  property  consumed;  second,  the  de- 
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struction  of  the  j^oung  growth,  the  future  forest  whose  development 
is  thus  delayed  for  years,  perhaps  for  centuries;  third,  the  injury  from 
erosion  which,  if  complete,  destroys  all  chance  of  forest  reproduction. 
The  organic  matter  is  burned  out  and  the  sandy  soil,  released  from 
the  clutch  of  fibrous  roots,  is  rapidly  washed  off  the  steep  slopes,  expos- 
ing the  sterile  faces  of  bare  rocks.  This  removal  of  soil  is  speedy  and 
complete — the  camera  tells  its  frightful  story — and  ages  alone  can 
repair  the  loss,  which  is  inexpressible  in  monetary  units. 

THE  lumberman,  with  some  degree  of  right,  pleads  the  preva- 
lence of  forest  fLres  in  excuse  for  their  ravaging  methods  of 
lumbering.  "Why  leave  any  tiling  of  value  as  prey  to  the  fire?" 
they  ask.  So  off  it  comes,  everything  merchantable  is  stripped  from 
the  ground  and  the  tangled  "slash"  is  abandoned  to  its  inevitable  fate. 
The  inter-relation  between  fires  and  this  sort  of  lumbering  is  evident. 
With  moderate  fire  protection  and  conservative  lumbering,  fires  would 
be  greatly  lessened;  and  with  diminished  risk  from  fire,  conservative 
lumbering  would  surely  be  more  and  more  practiced.  But  it  is  hard 
to  obtain  united  action  through  individual  eiFort,  so  that  the  solution 
seems  to  lie  in  a  centralized  management. 

If  this  is  not  speedily  attained  certain  inevitable  results  must  soon 
follow.  First  of  all,  the  lumber  and  dependent  industries  must  suffer. 
Though  their  disappearance  is  not  probable,  yet  the  decrease  in  forest 
area  and  the  decreased  productive  power  resulting  from  fire  and  ruin- 
ous methods  can  have  but  one  efi^ect  on  the  timber  resources. 

Still  more  disastrous  wiU  be  forest  destruction  on  water  power. 
Owing  to  the  many  factors  involved  in  this  problem,  the  change  in 
"rtm  off"  for  this  region  can  not  be  mathematically  stated  as  yet.  But 
as  certainly  as  water  runs  down  hill,  so  certainly  will  these  industries 
suffer  from  any  extensive  diminution  of  the  wooded  area  along  the 
river  basins. 

Much  has  scoffingly  been  said  concerning  the  plea  to  preserve  the 
natural  beauties  of  this  region.  "A  White  IMountain  Forest  Reserve, 
the  foolish  fancy  of  a  pack  of  sentimentalists!"  says  the  practical 
man.  But  hold  on,  stop  right  there!  We  will  answer  that  with  an 
argument  just  suited  to  his  dollar-distorted  logic.  Thousands  of  per- 
sons every  year  go  to  these  mountains  drawn  by  the  natural  attractions 
of  the  region.    I'orest  scenery  is  the  sole  stock  in  trade  of  the  "summer 
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business,"  which  must  therefore  Uve  or  perish  with  the  forest.  But 
its  destruction  means  the  diversion  of  a  revenue  amounting  annually 
to  eight  millions  from  the  pockets  of  the  conmion  people.  How  is  that 
as  a  practical  argument  for  forest  preservation?  In  short,  aU  inter- 
ests concerned,  the  lumber  industries,  the  power  consumers,  and  the 
"summer  business"  find  their  best  welfare  wrapped  up  in  forest  pro- 
tection. 

The  bill  before  Congress  provides  for  the  purchase  of  not  more 
than  one  million  acres  at  a  maximmn  expenditure  of  five  millions.  A 
storm  of  criticism  greeted  the  first  proposition  to  buy  at  government 
expense.  But  now  that  the  smoke  of  controversy  has  cleared  away, 
only  one  objection  stands  out  as  worthy  of  serious  consideration; 
namely,  it  was  alleged  that  such  procedm-e  would  violate  precedent. 
Facts,  however,  point  otherwise.  In  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
national  parks,  as  at  Gettysburg,  and  in  the  purchase  of  part  of  the 
Minnesota  Reservation,  we  have  ample  precedent,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale.  And  in  extent  or  value  we  may  cite  the  estabhshment  of  the 
reserve  system  in  the  West,  which  procedure  difi"ers  in  method  but 
not  in  effect ;  for  the  withdrawal  of  these  vast  tracts  of  land  from  sale 
has  diverted  from  the  national  treasury  sums  far  greater  than  tliis 
proposed  outlay  demands. 

THE  arguments  in  favor  of  federal  control  far  outweigh  the 
seeming  objection.  It  is  a  responsibihty  entirely  beyond  the 
scope  of  a  single  state,  since  five  states  share  the  advantage  of 
water  power  and  must  mutually  suff'er  any  impaii'ment  of  the  same. 
Yet,  owing  to  well  known  peculiarities  of  American  pohtical  organ- 
ization, interstate  control  is  manifestly  not  a  feasible  method  of  deal- 
ing with  so  intricate  a  problem.  Successful  administration  can  be 
guaranteed  only  by  the  federal  government. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of  such  management.  The 
Transfer  Act  of  last  year,  whereby  the  administration  of  all  the  re- 
serves and  all  the  agencies  of  forestry  investigation  were  merged  into 
one  branch  of  the  government,  known  as  the  Forest  Service,  attests 
eloquently  to  the  degree  of  public  confidence  in  its  efficiency.  The 
work  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  needs  no  comment.  With 
its  able  head  and  its  corps  of  capable  men  in  charge,  the  success  of  the 
White  Mountain  Forest  Reserve  will  be  assured. 
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So  let  every  patriotic  citizen,  every  lover  of  "beautiful  America," 
exert  all  his  personal  power  and  influence  to  speed  the  realization  of 
this  project.  What  nobler  monument  can  be  reared  to  the  memory 
of  the  Father  of  his  Country  than  a  magnificent  forest  reserve  em- 
bracing the  towering  summit  of  Mt.  Washington?  The  South  has 
her  memorial  to  the  name  of  Washington  in  a  splendid  monument  of 
gleaming  marble,  a  fit  masterpiece  of  sculptor's  skill.  The  West  has 
contributed  a  mighty  commonwealth  to  immortahze  the  greatness  of 
Washington's  statesmanship.  Now  let  the  East  pay  her  tribute  by 
making  permanent  the  imposing  beauty  of  Mt.  Washington. 


Editor's  Note.- — The  truth  of  Mr.  Hoover's  statements,  and  the  significance  of 
his  plea  for  support  of  the  movement  to  check  our  present  reckless  waste  and 
destruction  of  valuable  timber  by  establishing  vast  forest  reservations  under  govern- 
ment control,  need  not  be  impressed  upon  any  one  who  has,  through  knowledge  of 
the  conditions,  given  the  matter  sufficient  consideration  to  realize  the  urgent  necessity 
of  some  such  precaution  against  the  national  calamity  of  a  timber  famine,  with  its 
far-reaching  and  most  disastrous  effects  upon  climate  and  industry.  It  will  un- 
questionably take  federal  interference  to  preserve  what  remains  of  our  great  forests, 
for  this  is  a  national  matter  too  serious  to  be  dealt  with  by  State  or  individual,  but 
much  can  be  done  by  both  State  and  individual  pending  the  establishment  of  such 
reservations.  If  every  land-owner  would  plant  in  every  available  place  such  trees 
as  would  not  only  give  present  beauty  but  also  insure  a  future  supply  of  valuable 
timber,  it  would  so  supplement  the  larger  work  of  a  government  forest  reserve  that 
reforestation  and  the  preservation  of  an  adequate  supply  of  good  timber  would  be 
much  simplified.  The  precious  and  almost  indispensable  white  oak  is  naturally  only 
a  forest  tree,  but  the  black  walnut,  which  intrinsically  is  even  more  "valuable,  will 
grow  almost  anywhere  and  in  a  much  shorter  time,  and  will  pay  for  itself  from  the 
time  it  begins  to  bear.  The  same  is  true  of  the  chestnut.  Both  are  beautiful  shade 
trees,  and  both  bear  nuts  for  which  there  is  such  a  demand  that  an  avenue  or  grove 
of  either  would  yield  a  snug  little  sum  to  add  to  the  yearly  income  from  a  farm  or 
country  place,  in  addition  to  their  future  value  as  timber.  The  first  cost  of  planting 
would  be  trifling,  and  the  trees  require  no  care,  while  their  possession  is  a  consider- 
able asset.  There  is  no  question  that  cabinet  woods  will  always  be  in  demand,  for 
no  other  material  can  possibly  take  the  place  of  wood  in  the  making  of  furniture. 
Experiments  in  plenty  have  been  made  with  iron,  compressed  paper,  and  other  ma- 
terials, but  the  chief  result  has  been  to  prove  the  charm  and  almost  humanly  friendly 
quality  of  wood  as  used  in  our  household  surroundings. 


THE    SUBJUGATION  OF  JOB— A  STORY:    BY 
FRANK  H.  SWEET 

HEN  Job  JNIarshall  took  up  his  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  he  commenced  work  \\'ith  a  grub  hoe  and  ax, 
and  when  later  he  obtained  a  team,  he  was  obhged  to 
cut  a  road  through  a  mile  or  two  of  forest  before  he 
could  get  his  produce  to  market.  With  his  ax  and  a 
clay  bank  on  the  creek  near  by,  he  built  a  crude  two- 
room  cabin  and  put  up  his  own  chimney ;  and  with  the  grub  hoe  he 
broke  an  acre  or  two  of  ground  for  his  first  planting.  Other  things 
came  little  by  little,  through  the  building  up  of  the  country  and  his 
own  industry. 

But  though  in  time  the  two-room  cabin  was  turned  into  a  stable, 
and  a  plain,  inexpensive  frame  building  erected  in  its  place,  and  a  few 
other  improvements  made,  the  farm,  as  a  whole,  remained  the  same. 
Rail  fences  still  zigzagged  around  inconvenient  lots  that  had  been 
enclosed  as  cleared,  fruit  trees  bore  in  scattered  and  irregular  isolation, 
as  they  had  been  set  when  stumps  and  roots  occupied  too  much  of  the 
ground  for  line  planting,  and  the  rough  road  which  had  been  cut 
through  the  forest  for  the  first  hauling  of  produce  still  did  duty  as 
outlet  for  the  farm. 

Beyond  the  zigzag  fences,  however,  the  world  had  changed.  TaU 
spires  of  smoke  rose  from  the  chimneys  of  a  manufacturing  town  less 
than  two  miles  away,  and  between  that  and  the  farm  were  the  steel 
rails  of  a  trunk  line  which  banded  the  East  and  West;  the  public 
roads  were  all  good  now,  with  many  of  them  macadamized,  and  in- 
stead of  a  doubtful,  low-priced  market,  there  was  a  good  demand  for 
everything  almost  at  the  very  gate  of  the  farm. 

Modern  improvements  he  did  not  countenance,  however.  In 
the  first  place,  they  were  too  expensive,  and  in  the  second,  they  mini- 
mized the  severe  labor  which  he  beheved  was  necessary  to  successful 
farming.  So  his  boys  were  made  to  work  as  he  had  worked,  with 
crude,  old-fashioned  tools  that  demanded  sheer  muscle  for  every  dollar 
they  helped  to  earn.  He  followed  the  old  custom  of  demanding  their 
time  until  they  were  of  age;  but  on  that  day,  one  after  another,  the 
first  four  boys  left  the  farm  to  become  clerks  or  railroad  men.  Hiram, 
the  fifth  boy,  how  ever,  was  a  farmer  by  nature,  and  a  home  boy  in  spite 
of  the  adverse  training.  Like  the  other  boys  he  was  imbued  with  mod- 
ern ideas,  though  quieter  and  less  ostentatious  in  expressing  them. 
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Perhaps  for  that  very  reason,  however,  the  ideas  were  deeper  and 
more  definite  in  purpose.  He  had  read  some  practical  books  during 
the  rare  moments  between  work,  and  had  remembered  what  he  read; 
and  in  brief  visits  to  the  town  and  adjoining  farms,  his  clear  eyes 
had  seen  and  taken  note  of  a  good  many  things.  But  he  never  at- 
tempted to  force  any  of  them  upon  his  father.  Perhaps  his  intuition 
was  keener  than  that  of  his  brothers,  or  possibly  he  was  benefiting 
by  their  experience. 

A  FEW  days  before  Hiram  was  twenty-one,  old  Job  turned  sud- 
denly to  him  in  the  field. 

"I  s'pose  ye'll  be  runnin'  off  hke  the  others  soon's  ye  git 
to  be  your  o^vn  master?"  he  grumbled. 

Hiram  hoed  on  for  some  minutes  in  silence. 

"Not  unless  you  force  me  to,  father,"  he  said  at  length.  "I  like 
farming,  and  mean  to  keep  on  at  it;  and  of  course  I  like  this  farm 
best,  being  home.    But  we  can't  go  on  in  the  same  old  way." 

"What  way  d'ye  want?"  asked  the  old  man  suspiciously,  "wages 
or  int'rest?" 

"Some  interest  in  the  farm;  or  I  am  willing  to  hire  part  of  it  or  all 
of  it,  and  pay  you  a  good  rent." 

Old  Job  glanced  at  him  sideways.  Hiram  was  a  strong,  well-built 
young  fellow,  and  could  already  do  a  better  day's  work  than  he  could 
himself.  Renting  he  would  not  consider,  but  an  interest  might  not  be 
so  bad.  Hiram's  quickness  and  willingness  had  made  liim  almost  in- 
dispensable to  the  farm;  hired  help  could  not  fill  his  place.  But  the 
old  man  was  cautious. 

"There's  to  be  no  foolish,  high-priced  contrapshuns  stuck  round," 
he  declared  aggressively,  "windmills  squirtin'  water  all  over  the  barn 
an'  house  an'  everywhere,  an'  gates  that  fly  open  in  front  of  one, 
scarin'  horses,  an'  machines  that  steal  jobs  from  settin'  hens,  an'  drain 
pipes  that  bury  good  money  in  the  ground.  If  the  Lord  had  wanted 
sech  things  he'd  a'  put  drain  pipes  in  the  ground  himself,  jest  like  he 
made  brooks  an'  rivers,  an'  he  wouldn't  bed  hens  wastin'  their  time 
hankerin'  to  set.  An'  there  ain't  to  be  no  buzz  boxes  scarin'  milk  into 
butter  'fore  it  gits  cold.    Sech  things  ain't  nat'ral." 

"I  shall  not  do  a  thing  that  will  cost  you  an  extra  cent,  father," 
was  Hiram's  non-committal  answer. 
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Old  Job  eyed  him  keenly,  nodding  a  little  doubtfully. 

"Yes,  ye're  bound  to  make  every  cent  ye  can,"  he  agreed,  "but 
'twon't  be  rentin'.  If  I  do  anything  for  ye  it'll  be  jest  an  int'rest, 
notliin'  more.  Ye're  a  good  farmer,  Hiram,  I  will  say  that;  but  I  ain't 
sure  'bout  how  ye  'n  be  trusted.  But  there's  another  thing,"  his  keen 
eyes  growing  harder,  "ye've  got  to  give  up  waitin'  on  that  Stanv/ood 
gal." 

For  the  first  time  an  added  color  flushed  Hiram's  face,  and  he  hoed 
on  until  he  regained  control  of  liimself  and  the  color  faded.  Then  he 
rested  upon  his  hoe. 

"Margaret  Stanwood  and  I  are  engaged,  father,"  he  said,  "and 
will  be  married  as  soon  as  I  am  in  position  to  furnish  a  home.  I  told 
mother  of  it  several  months  ago,  and  would  have  told  you  if — if  I 
had  felt  I  could  discuss  her  with  you  as  you  were  feeling " 

The  old  man's  face  grew  dark. 

"I  tell  ye  we  will  discuss  her  now,"  he  burst  out  ^^Tathfully.  "An' 
I  tell  ye  no  Stanwood  gal  is  ever  comin'  to  live  on  tliis  place  to  eat  it  up. 
I  seen  her  in  town  the  other  day,  all  diked  up  with  ribbons  an'  things, 
an'  she  was  bujdn'  posies,"  vdth  infinite  scorn,  "to  set  out.  A  gal  like 
that  wouldn't  be  no  good  on  a  farm.  Look  here,  Hiram,"  his  voice 
softening  a  little,  "I've  lived  longer  'n  you,  an'  seen  more.  What  you 
want  is  a  gal  who  can  bile  taters  an'  wash  dishes  an'  carry  slops  to 
the  pigs.  Old  Stanwood's  place  is  covered  with  contrapshuns  that 
cost  money,  an'  his  gal  has  growed  up  with  them  idees.  AVhy,  'stead 
o'  stayin'  in  the  kitchen  where  she  belonged,  this  ISIaggie  that  you're 
hankerin'  arter  has  gone  oif  an'  earned  money  for  herself  an'  then 
studied  things  through  the  mail  to  one  o'  these  letter-writin'  schools. 
Her  pa  told  me  all  about  it — bragged  on  it,  seemed  like.  Sech  learnin' 
ain't  for  no  sensible  boy,"  contemptuously,  "much  less  a  gal.  An'  I 
have  heered  that  this  Maggie  got  so  notiony  she  couldn't  put  up  with 
her  own  mother's  cookin',  but  bed  to  set  out  an'  learn  dif 'runt." 

"Yes,  Margaret  took  a  course  of  lessons  in  a  cooking  class,"  Hiram 
said,  keeping  his  voice  steady  with  an  effort. 

The  old  man  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

"An'  ye'd  bring  a  thing  like  that,  as  your  wife,  to  live  on  my  farm 
an'  eat  up  what  I've  worked  forty  years  to  earn?"  he  demanded,  his 
voice  trembling  with  indignation.  "She'd  sneer  at  everything  ye  did, 
an'  set  round  an'  let  vour  ma  slave  for  her,  an' — " 
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"Father!"  Hiram  was  standing  at  his  full  height  now,  his  eyes 
beginning  to  blaze.  "Please  remember  that  JNIargaret  Stanwood  is 
going  to  be  my  wife  before  long.  She  is  the  best  and  most  industrious 
girl  I  know,  and  everything  she  has  learned  has  only  helped  to  make 
her  stronger  and  better.  She  is  a  prize  for  any  man  lucky  enough  to 
win  her,  and  I  shall  always  thank  God  that  I  am  the  fortunate  one. 
Now,  unless  you  can  speak  kindly  of  Maggie,  don't  talk  about  her." 

Old  Job  looked  at  him,  his  mouth  open.  Was  this  big,  indignant 
fellow  Hiram  the  meek,  the  obedient,  the  boy  who  had  never  opposed 
him  in  anything?    His  mouth  shut  with  a  snap. 

"Ye've  been  the  best  boy  I've  had,"  he  said,  his  voice  low  through 
the  very  intensity  of  his  wrath,  "but  if  ye'd  been  a  hundred  times 
better  I  wouldn't  let  ye  bring  a  gal  like  that  on  my  land.  I  won't  even 
encourage  ye  thinkin'  of  it  by  liirin'  ye  as  a  common  hand.  Ye've 
got  to  give  her  up  right  now  an'  here,  or  lea — " 

HE  STOPPED  abruptly,  for  Hiram  had  reversed  his  hoe, 
thrusting  its  handle  deep  into  the  yielding  soil,  and  started 
across  the  field  toward  the  house.  The  old  man  watched  him 
until  he  reached  the  line  fence,  which  he  vaulted  lightly.  Once  the 
grim  old  lips  relaxed  and  parted  a  little,  as  though  ^v^th  an  idea  of 
calling  the  boy  back. 

"I'll  give  him  jest  one  hour,"  he  said  aloud;  "then  he'll  come  back. 
Only  he  won't  jump  over  the  fence  like  he  did  when  he  left;  he'll  come 
slow,  with  his  head  hangin'  down.  But  it'll  be  better  that  way,  for 
he'll  be  more  easy  to  handle.  He  thinks  he's  gone  to  tell  his  ma  good- 
bye," chuckling,  "but  it'll  only  end  in  her  coolin'  him  down.  He'll 
listen  to  reason  when  he  comes  back.     The  Stanwood  gal,  huh!" 

But  Hiram  did  not  come  back,  nor  did  old  Job  hear  anything  of 
him  until  two  weeks  later,  when  he  went  home  one  night  tired  and 
irritable. 

Several  times  during  supper  he  caught  his  wife  watching  him  uncer- 
tainly, appealingly,  he  thought.    At  length  he  pushed  back  his  plate. 

"A  man  can't  eat  with  somebody  glowerin'  at  him  like  that  all  the 
time,"  he  complained.    "What's  the  matter?" 

"Nothin',"  she  answered  hastily — "or  that  is,  I  did  have  a  letter 
from  Hiram.  He's  workin'  over  in  Nelson  County  for  wages,  an' 
takin'  lessons  at  the  same  correspondence  school  that  Maggie  did." 
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There  was  a  long  silence,  during  which  old  Job  drew  back  his  plate 
and  ate  moodily,  glancing  covertly  at  his  wife  from  time  to  time. 

"Well,"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  pettishly,  "is  that  all?  Didn't  he  say 
nothin'  more?  I  thought  he  was  goin'  to  find  work,  hire  a  farm,  git 
married — anything  more'n  start  to  studyin'.  How'U  he  ever  save 
money  that  way?  He  didn't  go  off  with  a  cent.  Did  the  Stanwood 
gal  lend  him  some?  Hiram  seemed  to  think  she  was  the  world  an'  all, 
an'  could  do  most  anything." 

"No,  Margaret  didn't  lend  any  to  him,"  replied  his  wife,  with  more 
spirit  than  usual.  "Hiram  ain't  the  kind  to  borry  money,  not  for  his 
own  use.  You  know  that.  Job.  He's  hired  the  Herrick  place,  next  to 
Stan  wood's  an'  j'inin'  ours  on  the  south.  But  there's  crops  in  now,  an' 
he  can't  git  it  tiU  they're  off.  He'll  take  it  next  March,  an'  then  he 
an'  Margaret  will  be  married.  Hiram'U  git  along  all  right;  you 
needn't  be  af eared  o'  that.  He's  had  a  chancet  to  go  on  the  railroad, 
an'  a  chancet  in  a  store,  but  he  don't  like  them ;  he  says  he  means  to  be 
a  farmer." 

She  paused  a  moment,  looking  at  him  anxiously.  But  old  Job 
only  grunted.  Her  eyes  began  to  snap,  with  a  look  in  them  that  re- 
minded him  of  Hiram. 

"Well,  they're  goin'  to  git  along  all  right,  without  no  help  from 
nobody,"  she  went  on  shortly.    "Hiram's  that  kind  o'  boy." 

THE  Marshall  farm  was  watered  by  a  spring  which  was  the  envy 
of  the  entire  neighborhood.  It  was  twenty  feet  across  and 
nearly  half  as  much  in  depth,  and  was  as  clear  as  crystal.  One 
side  of  the  spring  was  the  boundary  line,  and  as  the  land  adjoining 
was  wild  and  uncultivated,  with  no  house  upon  it,  old  Job  had  only  ex- 
tended his  rail  fences  to  the  water's  edge,  leaving  a  space  of  nearly 
twenty  feet  open.  There  was  no  other  water  on  the  farm,  and  he  had 
built  his  house  and  barn  with  reference  to  the  spring,  each  two  or 
three  rods  away,  on  opposite  sides.  All  the  water  used  in  the  house 
was  carried  in  pails  from  the  spring,  and  all  used  in  the  barn 
was  conveyed  in  the  same  manner.  One  side  of  the  spring  was  cut 
down  sloping  for  the  convenience  of  the  stock,  which  was  driven  there 
to  drink. 

A  few  days  after  Hiram  left,  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land 
moved  upon  it  and  at  once  commenced  the  erection  of  a  dwelling- 
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house.  The  spring  was  his  only  available  water,  and  he  began  to  make 
use  of  it,  both  for  liis  house  and  the  cattle. 

There  was  water  enough  for  both  farms,  but  to  old  Job  it  savored 
too  much  of  trespass,  though  the  man  did  not  step  off  his  own  land. 
Several  weeks  passed,  during  which  old  Job  watched  narrowly,  his 
face  becoming  grimmer.  Then  one  day  he  took  his  hired  man  and 
ran  a  tight  board  fence  along  his  boundary  line,  shutting  his  neighbor 
entirely  from  the  spring. 

The  man  came  to  him  promptly,  remonstrating,  and  even  offering 
to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  use  of  the  water.  But  old  Job  only  shook 
his  head.    He  didn't  believe  in  going  shares  with  anybody. 

One  morning,  a  few  days  later,  when  he  drove  his  cows  to  the 
spring  he  found  no  spring  there,  nothing  but  a  big  hole,  into  one  side 
of  which  a  little  water  was  trickhng  fitfully.  But  the  reason  was  plain. 
The  day  before  he  had  seen  men  at  work  on  the  other  side  of  the  board 
fence,  sinking  a  well;  but  he  had  not  realized  what  the  work  might 
portend  to  hini.  Over  there  the  ground  was  a  little  higher,  and  in 
digging  down  thej^  had  tapped  the  supply  of  his  owai  spring. 

Old  Job  was  furious,  and  declared  the  act  was  maliciously  premed- 
itated, and  that  he  would  sue  the  man  for  damages.  But  when  he 
sought  advice,  the  la\vyer  cautioned  him  against  pushing  the  matter. 
It  would  waste  money  without  bringing  any  results,  he  said. 

There  was  nothing  now  but  for  the  hired  man  to  drive  the  stock  to 
a  brook  which  ran  across  the  Herrick  place,  and  water  for  both  house 
and  barn  had  to  be  brought  from  there  in  pails. 

A  FEW  weeks  later  old  Job  was  prostrated  by  an  attack  of 
rheumatism,  so  severe  as  to  confine  him  to  his  bed,  and  which 
the  doctor  said  was  brought  on  by  overwork  and  exposure. 
Outside  there  was  much  work  to  do,  both  in  the  fields  and  Avith  the  team, 
and  only  the  hired  man  to  look  after  it  all.  And  even  more  than  the 
farm  work,  there  were  the  cows  and  horses  and  other  stock  needing 
water,  and  only  one  pair  of  hands  to  carry  the  pails. 

The  second  morning  his  wife  brought  in  a  tempting  breakfast, 
which  she  placed  quietly  on  the  bed  beside  him,  and  then  began  to 
busy  herself  about  the  room.  Old  Job  was  staring  at  the  ceiling,  but 
presently  he  turned  slightly  and  began  to  nibble  absently  at  the  food. 
His  wife's  face  brightened. 
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"I  hate  to  bother  you,  Job,"  she  began  hesitatingly,  "but  some- 
thing's got  to  be  did.  The  man  says  the  crops  are  goin'  to  wrack  an' 
ruin,  an'  he  can't  git  time  for  a  thing  but  to  provide  water.  The 
brook's  gone  down  another  two  inches.     Something's — " 

"Yes,  I  know,"  harshly.  "Something's  got  to  be  did.  I've  knowed 
it  for  a  month,  an'  I  ain't  thought  o'  nothin  else  sence  I've  been  lyin' 
here.    Something's  got  to  be  did — huh!    S'pose  you  tell  me  what?" 

"Somebody  was  here  yesterday  speakin'  'bout  a  windmill,"  she 
answered  doubtfully.    "Seems  hke  our  not  havin'  water  is  gittin'  out." 

"There  ain't  a  sign  o'  water  anywhere  on  the  place  except  jest  at 
the  spring,  an'  that's  drawed  off.  A  windmill  wouldn't  be  any  good 
where  there's  no  water.    But  what  'd  your  somebody  say?" 

His  wife  looked  surprised  at  even  that  much  concession,  and  replied 
quickly : 

"Said  water  could  hkely  be  got  real  easy.  I  didn't  quite  catch 
the  idee,  but  it's  something  'bout  the  way  a  land  slopes  an'  rims,  an' 
the  kind  o'  hills  off  behind,  that  they  go  by.  They  know  by  jest  lookin' 
round  what's  the  most  likely  spot.  Ours  is  off  one  end  o'  the  barn. 
We'd  have  a  windmiU  on  the  barn  or  near  to  it,  an'  then  pipe  to  the 
house,  an' " 

Old  Job  laughed  jeeringly. 

"Yes,  an'  then  the  man  with  the  spectacles  would  go  off  with  our 
money  in  his  pocket,  an'  we'd  have  a  windmill  an'  no  water.  He'd  say 
he  was  awful  sorry  the  water  didn't  come,  but  the  indications  was  all 
right,  an' — pish!"  Everything  that  was  in  the  old  man's  mind  was 
snarled  out  in  that  contemptuous  "pish." 

"But  something's  got  to  be  did.    Our  man — " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know."  Old  Job  drew  a  long,  deep  breath.  But  the 
horses  and  cattle  were  outside,  needing  water;  and  whatever  else  old 
Job  might  be,  he  loved  his  dumb  animals,  and  would  do  for  them  what 
he  would  not  dream  of  doing  for  himself. 

"Yes,  something's  got  to  be  did,"  he  repeated,  "so  ye  'n  let  the  man 
put  in  his  windmill.  It'll  be  good  for  the  birds  to  build  nests  on  if 
nothin'  more.  An'  Hiram  will  hke  to  look  up  at  it  when  he  comes 
home.  But  don't  let  it  go  over  two  hundred  dollars ;  that's  what  I  of- 
fered our  neighbor  for  half  o'  our  own  spring,"  grimly.  "Ye  'n  let 
him  go  right  to  work.  Our  man'U  step  spryer  for  seein'  it  start." 
He  watched  her  gather  up  his  almost  untasted  breakfast  with  tremb- 
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ling  hands,  an  expression  on  her  face  such  as  he  had  not  seen  there  for 
years.    At  the  door  he  called  her  back. 

"Bein'  it's  on  our  own  land  we  ought  to  be  willin'  to  pay  more'n  I 
offered  that  rascal  over  the  fence,"  he  said.  "I  ain't  no  idee  what  wind- 
nulls  cost,  but  ye  'n  tell  him  he  'n  go  to  three  hundred  an'  not  a  cent 
more." 

IT  WAS  nearly  two  weeks  after  this  when  his  wife  came  into  the 
bedroom  one  day,  her  eyes  shining. 

"It's  all  done,  Job,  everything,"  she  said,  her  voice  quavering  a 
little  with  the  joy  of  the  news,  "an'  it's  all  come  out  so  nice.  Here," 
and  she  laid  a  roll  of  money  on  the  bed  beside  him,  "it's  what  there  was 
left,  forty-two  dollars." 

Old  Job  stared  at  her. 

"Ye  don't  mean  they've  found  water,  off  there  to  the  end  o'  the 
barn?"  he  demanded. 

"Yes,"  tremulously,  "an'  it's  sech  nice  water,  Job,  jest  like  we  had 
in  our  spring.  It  likely  runs  round  that  way  under  the  ground. 
We've  got  it  piped  in  the  barn,  in  three  places,  an'  into  the  house.  It 
rims  right  into  my  sink.  Oh,  Job,"  her  voice  catching  in  a  happy  sob 
at  the  thought,  "ever^i:hing's  goin'  to  be  so  easy  for  us  now.  An' — 
an'  you  said  we  could  use  the  three  hundred  dollars." 

"Yes."  He  picked  up  the  little  roll  with  an  odd  look  on  his  grim 
old  face.  "But  I  don't  b'lieve  I  quite  imderstand,  Betty.  How's  this 
money  come  back?  I  thought  the  contrapshun  folks  took  all  they 
could  git.  I  s'posed  the  man  would  say  the  windmill  come  to  jest  three 
hundred  dollars,  an'  that  it  wouldn't  pull  up  water  then.  An'  'bout 
all  the  pipin'  you  spoke  of.  I  wa'n't  meanin'  to  do  that.  Didn't  it  cost 
a  lot?    An'  the  spectacle  man — what  did  he  charge?" 

"He — she  didn't  charge  a  cent,  Job,"  a  little  confusedly.  "It  was 
one  o'  the  neighbors,  ye  know.  An'  the  windmill  an'  pipin'  onlj^  cost 
two  hundred  an'  forty  dollars,  an'  some  extras  'bout  twenty  more. 
There  was  forty-two  dollars  left.  An'^ — an'.  Job,  the  hired  man  says 
it's  the  best  thing  ever  was  done  on  the  farm.  He  says  he  can  git  to 
work  on  the  field  crops  now." 

Old  Job  did  not  answer  for  some  minutes.  Then  he  pushed  the 
money  toward  her. 

"Take  this  an'  put  it  out  on  some  house  fixin's,  Betty,"  he  said 
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gruffly.  "I  don't  feel  it's  mine.  I  was  willin'  to  put  three  hundred  into 
the  windmill." 

"Then  let's  run  some  pipe  to  the  upland  pastui-'  behind  the  barn," 
she  urged  eagerly.  "Ye  know  it's  always  been  too  dry  to  crop,  Job. 
But  if  it's  ir-irrigated  it'U  be  one  o'  the  best  fields  ye've  got.  An' 
'twon't  cost  more'n  seventy-five  dollars." 

"The  spectacle  man  told  ye  that,  did  he — for  seventy-five  dollars?" 

"Yes,  an'  the  bottom  medder  on  the  lower  side  that's  always  wet, 
could  be  drained  for  a  hundred  an'  fifty.  It  would  make  splendid  land 
then.    There's  so  many  things  on  a  farm  that  folks  don't  think  of." 

"A  himdred  an'  fifty — seventy-five,"  mused  old  Job  thoughtful^. 
"  'Twould  pay  big  if  it  could  be  done."  Then,  grnffly,  and  turning 
his  face  abruptly  to  the  wall,  "But  what  am  I  talkin'  'bout.  Bein'  sick 
makes  a  man  childish.  Jest  'cause  the  windmill  happened  to  turn  out 
all  right  ain't  no  reason  why  the  next  thing  should.  Lightnin'  don't 
strike  in  the  same  place  twice." 

When  she  went  out  softly  his  eyes  were  closed.  But  he  was  not 
asleep.    He  was  thinking,  hard. 

The  next  morning  when  she  brought  in  his  breakfast,  he  was  up 
and  dressed,  but  trembling  through  pain  and  exhaustion. 

"Fix  me  up  some  kind  o'  crutches,  Betty,"  he  said,  his  voice  a  little 
less  gruff  than  usual;  "or  mebbe  two  stout  canes  wiU  do.  Arter  I  eat 
we'U  go  out  an'  look  at  the  windmill,  an'  this  arternoon  I  want  ye  to 
send  for  the  spectacle  man  to  come  up  an'  tell  me  his  idees  'bout  the 
bottom  medder  an'  the  pastur'." 

WHEN  they  returned,  old  Job  went  directly  to  his  bed,  very 
white  and  weak.    But  he  declared  that  he  would  be  up  and 
out  in  another  four  days.    If  he  should  decide  upon  the  new 
work  he  meant  to  be  where  he  could  overlook  it.     And  there  was 
something  in  the  grim,  determined  voice  which  declared  the  will  would 
be  stronger  than  the  weakness  of  the  disease. 

He  was  in  a  half  doze  when  there  came  a  light  tap  upon  his  door 
that  afternoon,  and  he  called  a  drowsy  "Come  in."  But  instead  of  the 
grave,  spectacled  man  he  had  expected,  his  visitor  was  a  neatly-dressed 
young  woman  with  bright  face  and  quiet  gray  eyes.  Just  now  there 
was  something  very  Uke  laughter  in  her  eyes,  and  more  color  in  her 
cheeks  than  usual.    Old  Job  stared. 
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"Maggie  Stanwood!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  sir.    You  sent  for  me." 

"I — sent  for  you?" 

"About  the  irrigation  and  drainage,  you  know,"  she  hastened  to 
add.  "I've  brought  some  figures  and  diagrams."  She  drew  a  chair 
to  the  bedside  and  began  to  unroll  some  papers,  her  eyes  stiU  dancing. 

Old  Job  had  half  risen  in  bed.  Now  he  sank  down,  his  mouth 
opening  and  closing.    But  he  was  beginning  to  comprehend. 

"You  planned  the  windmill  an'  all  the  rest?"  he  demanded. 

"Yes,  sir.  I've  seen  a  good  deal  of  such  work  done,  and  studied 
into  it  some.  I  believed  I  could  do  this  job  as  well  as  a  professional, 
and  it  would  save  you  the  expense." 

"Does  Hiram  know?" 

"Certainly  not.    Hiram's  away,  farming  and  studying." 

Old  Job's  mouth  continued  to  open  and  shut,  though  all  it  said  for 
the  moment  was  "U'm!  huh!  u'm-m!  h-uh!"  But  in  the  four  uncon- 
scious ejaculations  much  that  had  seemed  ingrained  in  his  hfe  went 
out,  and  much — looking  into  the  friendly  gray  eyes  before  him — that 
had  not  been  there  came  in.    His  grim  face  softened. 

"Ye  think  the  new  work  can  be  done  all  right,  an'  for  what  ye  told 
ma?" 

"I'm  sure  of  it." 

There  was  something  in  her  face  that  made  him  add : 

"An'  ye  think  there's  plenty  o'  more  things  on  the  farm  that  could 
be  did?" 

"Yes,  plenty  of  them,"  her  eyes  again  smiling. 

"Well,"  with  a  long  breath,  "I  guess  ye  'n  write  an'  tell  Hiram 
that  me  an'  you  are  runnin'  up  ag'in  a  whole  lot  o'  snags  on  the  farm, 
an'  pullin'  'em  out.  Jest  say  I've  been  broke  on  contrapshuns — he'll 
understand.  An' — an'  ye  'n  add  that  I've  took  back  all  I  said  'bout  ye 
bein'  no  earthly  'count.  If  you  'n  him  has  anything  to  fix  up  I  won't 
say  another  word."  Then  he  held  out  his  big,  horny  hand  and  closed 
it  around  her  small  brown  one. 
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THE  MODERN   HOME  AND  THE  DOMESTIC 
PROBLEM 

F  ALL  the  influences  that  tend  to  conserve  what  is 
best  in  humanity  and  to  urge  it  ceaselessly  toward 
higher  development,  perhaps  the  farthest  reaching  and 
therefore  the  most  powerful  is  the  idea  of  home.  The 
thought  of  home  as  a  place  of  refuge,  where  a  man 
may  rest  from  the  battle  of  life  and  where  mother  and 
children  are  sheltered  and  safe,  is  an  idea  as  old  as  the  human  race, 
and  even  amid  the  distractions  and  complexities  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion the  thought  of  what  the  ideal  home  should  mean  to  us  is  as  fondly 
cherished  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  and  has  an  even 
greater  significance  because  of  our  wider  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tive values  of  life.  But  too  often  in  these  days  the  question  forces 
itself  upon  us  as  to  what  home  really  does  mean,  and  whether  it  fulfils 
as  perfectly  its  mission  as  a  center  of  peace  and  loving-kindness  as  it 
did  in  simpler  times.  The  idea  of  home  is  as  sacred  and  beautiful  as 
ever,  but  the  reality  is  too  often  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  it  was 
meant  to  be.  Instead  of  a  refuge  from  the  cares  of  the  world,  it  is 
made  a  burden  that  taxes  to  the  last  limit  of  endurance  the  energy  and 
the  resources  of  the  man  who  maintains  it,  and  the  woman  who  rules 
over  it  finds  herself  old  before  her  time  with  the  nerve-racking  strain 
and  worry  of  housekeeping  and  entertaining.  And  the  inevitable 
result  of  these  conditions  is  that  it  becomes  a  restraint  instead  of  an 
inspiration  to  the  children  who  grow  up  within  its  walls. 

Clearly  it  is  not  the  idea  of  home  that  is  at  fault.  That  has  never 
changed,  and  so  long  as  love  and  the  tender  care  of  children  supply 
the  chief  motive  power  in  the  spiritual  advancement  of  the  human  race 
it  never  will  change.  But  the  administration  of  the  home  is  being  torn 
between  two  influences — the  absolutely  changed  conditions  of  modern 
life,  with  its  wide  opportunities  and  complex  demands,  and  the  con- 
servatism which  induces  the  belief  that  the  foundations  of  society 
would  crumble  if  there  were  any  radical  change  in  the  old-fashioned 
methods  of  keeping  house. 

Little  as  we  have  liked  to  admit  the  necessity  of  such  a  change,  the 
fact  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  come  about  if  the  idea  of  home  is  to 
keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  civilization  is  being  acknowledged  on 
every  hand.  Amid  the  many  problems,  social,  industrial,  and  political, 
that  engage  our  attention,  none  presses  more  urgently  for  solution 
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than  does  the  question  of  evolving  some  practical  method  of  adjusting 
om-  household  affairs  so  that  the  work  of  housekeeping  may  be  car- 
ried on  with  no  more  waste  of  time,  energy,  or  money  than  is  involved 
in  the  conduct  of  any  other  well-managed  business.  In  fact,  as  the 
home  is  the  unit  of  the  nation  and  the  training  school  of  its  citizens, 
the  domestic  problem  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  rest,  and  the  solution 
of  it  would  come  very  near  to  furnishing  the  key  to  the  whole  complex, 
artificial  situation  of  which  we  complain. 

OF  LATE  years  some  daring  thinkers  have  advocated  openly  the 
idea  that  a  radical  change  in  the  existing  administration  of  the 
home  would  result  in  almost  incalculable  benefit  to  the  nation, 
both  in  the  hf  ting  of  present  burdens  and  the  stoppage  of  innumerable 
economic  leaks,  and  in  the  effect  upon  the  development  of  future 
generations.  It  has  been  argued  that  there  really  is  no  sense  in  mak- 
ing the  home  the  one  exception  to  all  the  industries  and  institutions 
that  benefit  from  modern  improved  conditions,  and  that  its  sweetness 
and  sacredness  need  in  no  way  be  impaired  by  the  loss  of  a  few  anti- 
quated methods  and  customs  that  have  survived  their  own  jirimitive 
times  merely  by  the  binding  force  of  tradition^never  more  binding 
than  when  applied  to  our  idea  of  home.  This  argument  has  been 
partly  applauded  and  partly  condenmed,  and  yet  some  attempts  are 
being  made  to  put  it  to  the  test  of  practical  application.  As  yet,  these 
attempts  are  more  or  less  tentative,  and  some  of  them  have  been  car- 
ried by  extremists  to  the  boundary  of  absurdity,  but  the  idea  has  been 
suggested  and  the  suggestion  has  borne  with  it  a  certain  assurance  of 
practicality,  and  that,  in  our  day  and  nation,  is  enough  to  insure  it  a 
hearing  and  a  fair  test. 

Strangely  enough,  it  is  our  own  great  love  of  home  and  our  keen 
realization  of  what  it  might  and  should  mean  to  us  that  has  kept  it 
lagging  centuries  behind  the  swift  advance  of  the  industrial  world. 
With  aU  the  necessaries  of  life  ready  to  be  brought  to  our  door ;  with 
aU  the  modern  facilities  for  disposing  quickly  and  methodically  of  all 
kinds  of  work  both  by  machinery  and  by  specially  trained  hands,  there 
is  still  baking-day  and  sweeping-day  and  washing-day  and  ironing- 
day  each  week,  to  do  with  infinite  labor  in  each  separate  household 
what  might  be  done  so  quickly  and  easily  and  economically  if  the  com- 
mon sense,  cooperative  methods  that  facilitate  the  work  in  any  shop 
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or  factory  were  only  applied  to  housework.  And  yet  we  hesitate  to 
apply  them  because  of  the  sacredness  of  home  and  the  tender  beauty  of 
woman's  undivided  rule  therein.  We  cling  fondly  to  our  precon- 
ceived ideal  of  home,  inherited  from  generations  of  ancestors  whose 
home  was  their  world,  forgetting  how  seldom  it  is  realized  in  this  age, 
when  the  world  is  our  home;  forgetting  how  the  toil  and  worry  of 
housekeeping,  warring  with  the  manifold  demands  of  modern  life  with 
its  rich  and  varied  interests,  dwarfs  the  nature  of  the  woman  with  a 
ceaseless  round  of  petty  cares  and  duties,  and  how  the  constantly  in- 
creasing expense  of  it  burdens  the  man. 

TO  MANY  people  the  domestic  problem  implies  merely  the 
"servant  question,"  and  there  is  endless  theorizing  and  experi- 
menting with  the  object  in  view  of  training  and  maintaining 
a  class  of  workers  who  can  be  depended  on  to  give  as  adequate  service 
in  the  house  as  is  given  by  the  employees  of  shop  or  factory.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  question  of  service  is  a  very  small  part  of  it.  Set 
right  the  conditions  of  household  work  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
about  finding  the  workers.  The  unpopularity  of  housework  with  our 
working  girls  and  women  who  swarm  to  the  factories  is  not  caused  by 
the  work  itself,  but  by  the  conditions  under  wliich  it  is  done  and  the 
social  status  of  the  servant  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  worker.  The 
primitive  drudgery  of  domestic  work  done  according  to  the  methods 
of  our  great-grandmothers  has  few  attractions  to  any  woman  intelli- 
gent enough  to  earn  her  bread  in  any  other  way,  and  no  woman  thinks 
of  taking  up  housework  as  a  permanent  occupation  unless  it  carries 
with  it  the  privileges  of  proprietorship  in  her  own  home  or  the  right 
to  dispose  as  she  thinks  best  of  her  own  leisure  time.  With  the  steadily 
increasing  opportunities  for  wage-earning  women  in  the  industrial 
world,  the  supply  of  even  tolerable  servants  is  growing  as  steadily 
less,  and  that  in  spite  of  domestic  training-schools  and  high  wages. 
Shop  girls,  stenographers,  and  factory  hands  are  to  be  had  by  the 
thousand,  but  one  haunts  the  intelligence  offices  in  vain  in  the  effort  to 
secure  a  fairly  competent  cook  or  housemaid.  The  answer  is  always 
the  same,  they  would  rather  do  more  work  for  less  money  and  feel 
that  after  their  work  is  done  their  time  is  their  own  to  do  just  as  they 
please,  than  be  a  servant  always  at  the  beck  and  call  of  their  mistress 
for  any  sort  of  unorganized  work  that  her  whim  may  demand,  and  have 
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their  leisure,  as  well  as  their  working  hours,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the 
house. 

The  only  way  to  secure  unvarying  good  service  is  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  servants,  and  before  we  can  make  that  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence we  must  sacrifice  many  of  the  customs  to  which  we  cling  and 
turn  our  backs  upon  some  of  our  most  cherished  mji;hs.  Without 
exactly  realizing  it  we  have  alreadj^  outgrown  most  of  them,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  others  that  never  would  be  missed.  Our  grand- 
mothers, who  carded,  spun,  and  wove  the  cloth  which  was  fashioned 
by  their  ov,in  hands  into  garments  for  all  the  household,  would  have 
been  shocked  at  the  idea  of  buying  ready-made  clothing  as  subversive 
of  all  the  principles  of  a  thrifty  housewife,  and  the  woman  of  to-day, 
Avho  takes  the  product  of  the  shops  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  any  other  than  home  cooking  and  is  inclined  to  consider 
it  an  extravagance  to  "put  out"  her  laundry  work  or  to  hire  trained 
cleaners  to  do  her  sweeping,  dusting,  and  wndow  washing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  product  of  any  good  bakery  or  delicatessen  shop 
is  better  cooking  than  is  done  in  thousands  of  homes  by  untrained 
cooks,  and  is  much  less  expensive  in  the  long  run,  when  the  expenditure 
of  time,  energy',  and  material  is  taken  into  account,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  cook's  wages  or  of  doctor's  bills  for  treating  dyspeptics.  The 
same  principle  applies  all  along  the  line.  Skilled  workers  who  make  a 
specialty  of  any  kind  of  work,  and  who  do  it  independently  as  a  regular 
business  carried  on  with  business  methods,  give  much  better  and  more 
economical  service  to  a  number  of  patrons  than  an  unskilled  servant 
can  possibly  give  in  attempting  to  do  in  more  or  less  haphazard  fashion 
the  work  of  one  household.  A  thoroughly  good  cook,  running  a 
large,  well-organized  kitchen  with  facilities  for  supplying  twenty  or 
a  hundred  families,  and  filling  each  individual  order  for  cooked  food 
as  a  grocer  or  butcher  would  fill  it  for  the  raw  material,  would  give 
much  better  and  more  economical  service  than  twenty  ordinarj'  cooks 
in  twenty  separate  kitchens,  besides  ridding  the  household  of  all  the 
drudgery  incident  to  the  preparation  of  food  according  to  the  usual 
cumbersome  home  methods. 

UNDER  modern  conditions  there  is  no  reason  why  all  necessary 
work  of  the  household  should  not  be  so  managed  as  to  occupy 
but  a  tenth  of  the  time  and  use  but  a  tenth  of  the  energj'  that 
is  now  expended  by  the  woman  of  moderate  means,  who  either  strug- 
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gles  with  such  servants  as  she  can  get,  or,  in  despair,  tries  to  "do  her 
own  work."  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a  refonn  is  the 
unnecessary  work.  Our  houses  are  cumbered  with  unnecessary  things 
as  our  lives  are  cumbered  with  unnecessary  customs  and  ceremonies, 
and  we  will  have  to  sweep  most  of  them  into  the  rubbish-heap  before 
we  can  be  really  free  to  make  our  homes  what  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  be.  Martha,  cumbered  with  many  cares,  is  a  far  commoner  type 
of  woman  than  JMary,  who  chooses  the  better  part.  And  even  if 
Martha,  too,  longs  for  the  better  part,  she  goes  about  seeking  it  in 
a  way  that  leaves  her  still  cumbered  with  many  cares.  She  is  honest 
and  conscientious,  and  she  strives  earnestly  to  do  her  best  for  her 
home  and  her  children,  but  what  a  fearful  amount  of  energy  she  wastes 
in  the  doing!  If  convinced  that  her  knowledge  is  not  equal  to  her 
task,  she  strives  to  increase  it  by  joining  Household  Clubs  and 
Mothers'  Clubs  and  acquiring  many  high-sounding  theories  and  "beau- 
tiful thoughts"  about  the  management  of  home  and  children — theo- 
ries propounded  with  fluent  ease  and  absolute  conviction  by  women 
whose  entire  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  gained  from  books.  The 
result  is  that  poor  Martha's  last  state  is  worse  than  her  first,  for  the 
knowledge  she  seeks  Ues  only  within  her  own  experience  and  the  right 
answer  to  her  personal  problems  will  come  only  when  she  works  them 
out  herself.  Mary's  way  would  be  to  broaden  heart  and  mind  by  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  all  of  life  that  she  could  reach,  and  so  gaining  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  that  would  serve  to  keep  her  mentally  alert  and  in  a 
position  to  learn  from  each  experience  how  best  to  grapple  ^^^th 
the  next. 

This  is  the  age  of  opportunity  for  woman.  Her  age-long  limita- 
tion to  the  four  walls  of  her  own  home,  and  to  the  duties  and  occupa- 
tions that  are  conventionally  "womanly,"  is  past,  and  if  she  will  she 
may  be  free  to  live  as  broadly  in  her  mental  and  social  life  as  does 
man,  and  to  handle  her  own  difficulties  with  the  same  general  knowl- 
edge of  life  and  its  conditions  as  he  brings  to  bear  upon  his.  The 
only  obstacle  now  in  the  way  of  her  development  is  her  own  conserva- 
tism and  reluctance  to  free  her  life  from  the  unnecessary  things  that 
hamper  it.  When  she  is  forced  by  the  relentless  pressure  of  circum- 
stances into  doing  this,  she  will  become  the  real  home-maker — not  the 
household  drudge  or  the  worried  mistress  of  unsatisfactory  servants, 
and  the  home  over  which  she  presides  will  fulfil  all  the  beautiful  pos- 
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sibilities  implied  in  the  home  idea  that  has  survived  so  much,  and  be 
in  truth  a  training-school  for  citizens  in  whose  hands  one  day  will  lie 
the  greatness  of  the  nation. 

The  conservatism  of  woman  is  by  no  means  wholly  due  to  her  own 
view-point.  The  much-praised  liberality  and  indulgence  of  the  Amer- 
ican man  toward  his  wife  is  largely  responsible  for  the  false  notion 
that  the  ideal  condition  of  happiness  for  a  woman  is  unbounded  leisure 
and  opportunity  to  amuse  herself.  Convention  dictates  that  a  pros- 
perous man  must  keep  his  wife  in  luxury  and  freedom  from  any  real 
work  or  actual  experience  of  life  on  peril  of  failing  in  his  duty  to  his 
family,  and  she  accepts  his  bounty  passively,  never  thinking  that  in 
doing  so  she  is  forfeiting  her  greatest  opportunity  for  development. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  broader  and  serener 
home  life  is  our  false  conception  of  what  makes  for  woman's  highest 
welfare.  With  the  passing  of  the  present  complex  conditions  this  con- 
ventional belief  that  leisure  and  indulgence  in  a  home  where  she  is 
sheltered  from  all  contact  with  the  world  is  the  highest  ideal  of  a 
woman's  life,  must  pass  also,  and  leave  her  free  to  develop  as  she  will. 

It  is  the  urge  of  necessity  that  has  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  a 
change  in  the  administration  of  our  domestic  affairs.  The  old  order 
of  things  is  nearly  at  an  end,  for  each  year  it  is  becoming  more  impos- 
sible to  keep  our  houses  running  on  the  old  cumbersome  basis.  When 
once  we  realize  that  the  idea  of  home  will  not  be  swept  aside,  but  de- 
veloped, by  the  change,  and  that  it  can  not  but  bring  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  freedom  and  happiness,  we  will  welcome  it  as  we  welcome 
any  step  in  the  general  advancement  of  civilization,  and  do  our  utmost 
in  every  practical  way  to  bring  it  about.  It  is  with  the  idea  of  giving 
what  help  I  can  that  I  intend  to  follow  this  brief  review  of  the  situation 
with  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  practical  side  of  each  phase 
of  the  domestic  problem  hinted  at  here,  and  suggesting  a  solution  that, 
from  the  view-point  of  my  owti  knowledge  and  experience,  seems  likely 
to  win  its  own  right  to  an  actual  test. 


HOW  NEW  YORK  HAS  REDEEMED  HERSELF 
FROM  UGLINESS-AN  ARTIST'S  REVELATION 
OF  THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  SKYSCRAPER:  BY 
GILES  EDGERTON 

ALF  way  across  the  Bay  the  mist  thinned  out  a  Uttle, 
changing  from  deep  gray  to  pale  rose  and  pearl.  The 
water  grew  luminous  as  the  edge  of  the  mist  trailed 
through  it,  and  a  city  of  enchantment  rose  through  the 
scattered  vapors — a  city  of  uneven  hnes,  of  eerie  towers 
that  gleamed  high  with  many  orange  lights  and  of  low 


dwellings  that  rested  in  shade  at  the  foot  of  high  walls.  As  the  mists 
gathered  and  fell  apart  from  time  to  time,  the  city  took  on  fresh 
wonder.  It  seemed  piled  up  into  the  heavens,  row  upon  row  of  lights 
lost  up  in  the  farthest  clouds,  with  low,  black  canyons  reaching  from 
the  water  back  far  into  the  twiUght. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  purpose  in  the  building.  It  was  as  though 
a  great  harbor  were  filled  with  ships  from  every  port,  each  with  rig- 
ging suited  to  its  own  purpose  and  course,  and  with  no  regard  to  its 
neighbor  ships.  No  building  needed  the  other  for  completed  sym- 
metry or  proportion,  yet  the  whole  was  full  of  that  related  beauty 
which  is  expressed  as  picturesque — a  condition  in  architecture  which 
can  not  easily  be  brought  about  intentionally,  but  invariably  follows 
in  the  wake  of  a  real  need  expressed  with  intelligence  and  skill. 

Those  marvelous  old  Bavarian  villages  of  gray  and  deep  red  that 
snuggle  at  the  edges  of  rivers  and  hills,  down  near  the  earth,  so 
deeply  a  part  of  the  landscape  that  they  seem  like  hills  of  moss  or 
flowering  lichen,  were  never  built  to  be  picturesque.  They  grew  up 
for  convenience  and  comfort  out  of  the  materials  at  hand  and  met  the 
needs  of  the  people,  and  so  in  time  they  developed  picturesqueness 
because  they  were  simple  and  harmonious  and  useful. 

The  strange  city  in  the  harbor  has  in  the  same  way,  by  the  same 
mysterious  law  of  nature,  grown  in  wonder  and  bewitchment  as  it  has 
set  out  honestly  to  meet  its  o^\ti  needs.  The  skyscraper  is  the  first 
absolutely  genuine  expression  of  an  original  American  architecture. 
In  this  tall,  eccentric  tower  we  have  begun  to  feel  our  way  toward 
national  buildings — buildings  that  suit  our  needs,  our  comfort,  our 
landscape,  without  regard  to  any  other  nation  or  civilization.  Up  to 
the  present  time  in  our  domestic  architecture,  and  in  all  others  for 
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SKYSCRAPERS  AS  A  SOURCE   OF  BEAUTY 

that  matter,  we  have  imitated  any  old  style  on  earth  from  Karnak  to 
Versailles.  We  have  been  to  the  last  degree  absurd,  not  only  in  the 
homes  we  have  built,  but  in  our  churches,  our  theaters,  and,  save  in 
the  case  of  the  skyscraper,  in  our  shops,  and  we  have  been  proud  in 
proportion  to  our  absurdity.  The  more  our  buildings  might  have 
suited  the  needs  of  people  in  Greece  or  Paris  and  the  less  real  use  and 
comfort  we  secured  from  them  ourselves,  the  more  towering  our 
pride. 

WE  HAVE  never  said — until  the  skyscraper — "We  want 
such  and  such  a  building  because  it  is  suited  to  our  hves,  the 
way  we  work,  the  way  we  play,  the  way  we  live — simple, 
strong,  and  fairly  intelligent  lives."  At  least,  if  it  has  been  said  be- 
fore the  last  few  years,  it  was  in  a  whisper,  and  the  idea  was  never 
realized.  When  a  man  of  wealth  among  us  has  desired  a  home,  he 
has  not  asked  his  architect  to  study  the  land  upon  which  he  was  to 
build,  and  the  stone  he  could  quarry  from  the  land,  and  the  wood  he 
could  find  in  the  forest,  and  the  lay  of  the  landscape,  and  the  manner 
of  life  of  the  man  who  wanted  the  home.  A  check  was  written  and 
the  architect  started  for  Europe,  or  the  Orient,  or  in  any  futile  direc- 
tion, and  then  he  returned  and  imitated  in  wrong  materials  the  most 
inappropriate  place  he  had  seen,  and  the  man  lived  in  the  place  and 
was  proud  and  uncomfortable.  Thus,  our  homes  in  general  average 
about  as  national  and  personal  an  expression  of  our  wants  as  a  log 
cabin  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  or  an  Indian  tepee  on  the  Xile. 

But  when  difficulties  arose  with  our  housing  problem  in  one  long, 
narrow  tape-measure  of  a  city,  and  we  found  ourselves  with  tv>ice  as 
much  business  as  space,  it  became  impossible  to  sit  around  and  wonder 
what  Ptolemy  would  have  done  in  the  building  line  mider  the  circum- 
stances, or  even  to  rely  upon  the  architectural  impulses  of  Itahan 
nobles  or  the  needs  of  monkish  communities  in  the  ]Middle  Ages. 

Circimistances  put  an  iron  hand  upon  counterfeit  architecture  for 
commercial  purposes  in  New  York,  and  forced  us  to  build  something 
that  we,  as  a  nation,  needed,  that  was  adapted  to  our  own  way  of  hv- 
ing  and  working,  that  in  fact  possessed  national  characteristics.  The 
manifestation  of  this  first  honest  building  impulse  in  America 
was  the  skyscraper,  maligned,  wronged,  insulted  from  the  start,  and 
yet  up  to  the  present  time  the  finest  architectural  expression  in  this 
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countrj'  because  of  the  completeness  of  its  adaptation  to  need.  And 
it  is  the  skyscraper  that  has  changed  the  outhne  of  New  York  City, 
that  has  revolutionized  the  quality  of  it,  and  that  has  created  the  first 
suggestion  of  beauty  that  the  city  has  ever  laid  claim  to. 

When  Ruskin,  some  years  ago,  was  invited  to  come  to  America,  he 
refused  because  he  felt  that  he  could  not  live  in  a  land  where  there 
were  no  castles.  If  to-day  he  could  sail  across  South  Ferry  at  dawn 
or  twihght,  or  walk  up  Broadway  through  a  mist,  or  cross  Forty- 
second  Street  near  the  Times  Building  in  a  snowstorm,  he  would 
forget  that  we  have  no  castles  and  find  interest  enough  in  the  indi- 
viduality that  the  slcyscraper  has  wrought  in  what  justly  has  been 
considered  the  ugliest  and  most  commonplace  city  in  the  world. 

This  light,  towering  building  was  not  designed  in  the  first  place 
for  beauty  nor  to  satisfy  any  esthetic  craving  of  citizens  of  the  me- 
tropoUs.  It  was  built  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
population  in  a  restricted  area.  The  one  thought  that  ruled  the 
erection  of  the  tall,  steel-framed  building  was  strength,  simplicity, 
and  the  maximum  of  light  and  space.  It  was  the  first  purely  com- 
mercial structure  put  up  for  the  sole  purpose  of  holding  a  mass  of 
humanity  needing  to  be  grouped  together  that  its  units  might  better 
worship  Mammon.  It  towered  up  to  the  clouds — not  to  express  lofty 
flights  of  imagination  or  inspiration,  but  that  it  miglit  afford  more 
and  more  office  room.  Men  can  not  worship  the  modern  American 
deity  in  solitude,  and  so  our  Twentieth  Century  cathedrals  line  Broad- 
way up  and  down  and  criss-cross  out  to  the  river's  edge,  wth  gleam- 
ing towers  and  the  shadowy  canyons  between,  and  the  congregations 
number  millions,  all  bowing  to  a  god  that  is  never  satisfied  Avith  a 
tribute  other  than  of  gold. 

IN  A  CITY  of  tape-measure  proportions  every  foot  of  ground 
must  furnish  a  resting-place  for  many  human  feet.  New  York 
could  have  acquired  endless  territory  in  her  suburbs,  but  no  busi- 
ness man  wanted  to  locate  in  the  suburbs.  The  telephone  and  the 
Subway  make  it  possible  to  live  there,  but  work  must  cluster  about 
the  heart  of  things.  Then  the  Yankee  mind  moved  about  a  little  and 
as  usual  something  was  achieved.  The  skyscraper  developed  and 
made  glad  the  heart  of  the  real  estate  man,  the  manufacturer,  the 
commercial  giant,  and  then,  at  last,  the  artist.     Thus,  out  of  a  need 
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which  was  met  honestly,  skilfully,  and  simply,  has  grown  a  strange, 
individual  beauty,  and  New  York  has  gained  charm  through  her 
first  real  expression  of  her  own  quality. 

Not  standing  alone,  cut  away  from  the  earth,  as  a  lonely  slice  of 
architecture,  is  the  skyscraper  beautiful;  its  charm  must  always  de- 
pend upon  its  environment.  Rather  than  actually  contributing 
beauty  it  makes  beauty  possible.  It  needs  the  old  Gothic  church  with 
its  tall,  slender  spire,  the  hoary  churchyard,  the  Colonial  City  Hall, 
the  green  park,  the  wide  harbor.  Battery  Park  and  IMadison  Square 
to  fold  about  it,  to  rest  near  it  and  connect  it  with  the  earth.  Given 
these  for  enviroimient,  it  has  power  to  change  the  face  of  the  great- 
est American  city  from  crude  ugliness  to  irregular  loveliness,  and 
mth  the  varying  setting  of  sunrise  or  sunset,  storm  or  fog.  New  York 
grows  into  a  city  of  enchantment  with  a  wondrous  fleeting,  mysterious 
beauty. 

Sail  across  to  South  Ferry  on  an  early  spring  morning,  as  Mr. 
Pennell  undoubtedly  did  before  etching  Battery  Park,  and  j^ou  will 
find  Lower  New  York  with  its  rush  and  hurry  and  squalid  detail  lost 
in  a  pink  and  pearl  fairyland,  full  of  romance  and  poetry.  Or  walk 
down  Fifth  Avenue  late  in  the  twilight  with  an  October  mist  drifting 
through  Madison  Square,  and  just  as  you  reach  the  upper  edge  of 
the  open  space  stop  and  peer  through  the  mists  to  whei-e  Broadway 
and  Fifth  Avenue  join,  and  j^ou  will  see  a  gigantic  galleon  sailing 
majestically  into  a  shado^vy  harbor;  the  masts  lost  in  the  clouds  and 
the  orange  lights  through  many  portholes  softly  glimmering  out  as 
the  night  deepens — a  ghostly  ship  that  never  reaches  port  and  never 
changes  its  course.  In  the  daytime  the  strange  ship  is  known  as  the 
Flatiron  Building — the  most  famous  skyscraper  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Pennell  has  etched  with  rare  skill  and  imagination  this  ship 
of  mist  and  clouds.  He  has  neither  added  to  nor  taken  from  the  tall 
triangular  tower ;  but  in  his  etchings  he  has  with  light  and  shade,  with 
sharp  lines  and  soft  masses,  revealed  all  the  witchery  and  fine  wonder 
that  the  skyscraper  can  gather  and  envelop  herself  in  with  every 
varying  mood  of  Nature.  It  is  somehow  most  natural  to  use  the 
feminine  pronoun  for  the  skyscraper,  which  seems  to  have  the  some- 
times magnetic  quality  of  the  interestingly  ugly  woman — the  woman 
who  develops  her  own  charm  bj'  right  surroundings  and  the  exj^ression 
of  individuality. 
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IT  IS  wonderful  how  Mr.  Pennell  has  caught  all  the  variation  and 
the  whimsical  charm  of  the  skyscraper;  wdnter,  summer,  rain,  sun- 

hght,  Avind,  and  mist  all  held  with  an  entirely  original  use  of 
medium.  The  artist  does  not  limit  the  scope  of  his  power ;  he  does  not 
value  elimination  above  richness.  He  is  American,  not  Japanese,  and 
he  enjoys  fullness  of  beauty  more  than  a  miracle  in  lines.  Shadows 
as  seen  in  the  long  black  canyons,  known  in  New  Yoi'k  as  cross  streets, 
he  obtains  by  adding  dry-point;  the  richness  of  tone  he  gains  by  etch- 
ing on  black  surfaces,  and  the  dehcate  vagueness  of  rain,  mist,  and 
snow — that  subtlety  which  in  an  etching  is  atmosphere — is  accom- 
plished by  vague  surfaces  in  the  manner  of  aqua-tint.  Surfaces  which 
Whistler' would  have  left  untouched,  or  at  best  only  suggested,  are 
here  not  only  etched,  but  intensified  with  "foul"  biting.  Through 
this  variety  in  medium  jSIr.  Pennell  obtains  the  crispness  of  execution 
— the  lightness  and  gayety  of  eifect,  that  no  other  etcher  has  achieved, 
at  least  in  relation  to  New  York.  JNIr.  Pennell's  methods  of  work 
account  for  some  of  that  intimacy  that  is  so  inmiediately  felt  in  his 
etchings.  You  walk  through  his  gardens  and  sail  down  his  rivers; 
you  hve  high  up  in  the  skyscraper's  towers  and  rest  under  the  trees. 
His  etchings  are  not  so  much  pictures  as  places  to  enjoy  and  remem- 
ber, and  all  this  sense  of  personal  intercourse  with  his  work  can  not  be 
brought  about  by  remote  methods  of  handling  his  subjects.  His  etch- 
ings are  invariably  made  in  the  heart  of  the  scenes  he  wishes  to  repre- 
sent. Out  in  the  crowded  street  or  at  the  edge  of  the  river  he  chooses 
his  place  and  rapidly  draws  his  lines  with  an  etching  needle  on  a 
copper  plate  which  he  contrives  to  hold  in  one  hand.  Each  line  is  a 
"learned  stroke,"  to  quote  Sir  Seymour  Haden,  and  yet  all  is  done  so 
close  to  the  subject  that  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  place  saturates 
the  man's  personality  and  works  through  brain  to  point  of  needle  out 
to  the  picture. 

First  of  all,  Joseph  Pennell  is  a  great  artist,  trained  and  skilful 
to  the  highest  point;  second,  he  is  a  man  who  loves  hfe  and  all  its 
various  expressions,  and  sees  beauty  wherever  color,  hght,  or  shadow 
produces  it,  -H-ithout  regard  to  tradition  or  conventionality.  He  was 
the  first  to  discover  the  beauty  of  the  skyscraper,  or  at  least  the 
first  courageously  to  express  it,  and  he  is  to  the  last  degree  con- 
vincing in  every  etching  he  has  made  of  this  important  development 
in  American  architecture.  Whether  he  is  presenting  the  Times  Build- 
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ing,  with  the  "L"  station  forming  an  effective  break  in  its  height,  or 
the  tremendous  stretch  of  white  marble  reaching  up  into  the  blue  which 
he  calls  the  "White  Tower  of  Cortlandt  Street,"  or  Park  Row  with 
Trinity  Church  in  the  shadow  and  the  Post  Office  in  the  foreground, 
or  Battery  Park  with  the  marvelous  curve  of  the  elevated  road  sweep- 
ing past  an  unfinished  skj-scraper  growing  into  beauty,  you  are  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  he  has  seen  truly.  The  beauty  is  all  there,  though 
we  may  have  missed  it  in  our  hurry  along  the  pavement,  or  our  worry 
within  the  skyscraper  walls.  ]Mr.  Pennell  has  not  created  the  wonder 
of  the  skyscraper,  he  has  only  registered  it,  and  the  significance  of 
his  etchings  is  not  limited  to  their  fresh  beauty  as  pictures  or  their 
charm  as  a  revelation  of  hitherto  undiscovered  enchantment;  he  has 
gone  beyond  this  and  proved,  without  striking  one  false  note,  that 
New  York  has,  in  her  first  architectural  honesty,  redeemed  herself 
from  ugliness.  ISIore  than  this,  he  has  made  a  few  thinkers  wonder 
if  perchance  we  may  not  achieve  further  perfection  by  further  truth, 
and  if  America  may  not  in  the  end  secure  a  dignified  national  archi- 
tecture by  fearlessly  building  to  suit  her  own  needs — not  merely 
pubhc  buildings,  but  homes — the  homes  needed  by  busy  people  who 
must  seek  art  through  simplicity  and  who  should  have  a  right  to  com- 
fort without  riches. 
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THE  NURSE  AND  THE  DOCTOR  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ARE  EVIDENCES  OF  A 
GROWING  REGARD  FOR  CHILD  LIFE:  BY 
JOHN  SPARGO:  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  BITTER 
CRY  OF  THE  CHILDREN" 

OWHERE  is  the  spirit  of  progress  more  evident  than  in 
the  growing  concern  of  society  for  the  well-being  of  the 
children.  The  cry  of  helpless  childhood  is  still  very  bitter 
and  sad ;  milUons  of  cliildren  are  the  innocent  victims  of 
terrible  evils,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  intelligent  effort  is  being  du-ected  to  the 
remedying  of  those  evils.  There  is  a  larger  recognition  than  ever 
before  of  the  fact  that  the  future  of  the  State  depends  upon  the  child 
of  to-day.  The  growth  of  the  organized  movement  against  child  labor, 
and  the  splendid  work  inaugurated  in  New  York  by  the  Committee 
on  Physical  Welfare  of  School  Children — inspired  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Allen,  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor — 
are  encouraging  evidences  of  a  growing  regard  for  child  hfe  and  an 
increasing  recognition  of  to-day's  obligations  toward  to-morrow. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  of  pubhc  policy  in  this 
particular  in  recent  years  is  the  extension  of  medical  inspection  in  om- 
public  schools,  a  coordination  of  intelligent  care  for  the  bodies  of 
the  children  with  the  processes  of  mental  education.  Quietly  and 
unobtrusively,  so  that  it  has  been  almost  unperceived  by  the  ordinary 
citizen,  a  change,  ahnost  revolutionary  in  scope  and  character,  has 
been  wrought  in  this  important  matter.  The  school  nurse  and  the 
school  doctor  have  done  much  to  relieve  the  misery  of  that  vast  army 
of  children  attending  school  whose  physical  condition  made  the  effort 
to  learn  painful  and  almost  futile. 

Of  course,  medical  inspection  of  a  kind  has  long  been  a  feature  of 
our  public  schools.  How  inadequate — farcically  inadequate! — it  has 
been,  however,  few  laymen  recognize.  The  leaders  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession whose  practice  among  school  children  is  extensive,  the  more 
thoughtful  and  observant  members  of  the  teaching  profession  and 
little  groups  of  social  workers  have  realized  it,  but  the  mass  of  those 
most  vitally  concerned — next  to  the  cliildren  themselves — the  parents 
of  the  children,  have  been  sadly  blind  to  the  facts  and  stupidly  com- 
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placent.  The  general  practice  has  been  to  look  merely  for  cases  of 
contagious  and  infectious  disease  or  verminous  heads.  I  have  wit- 
nessed many  an  "inspection"  of  two  thousand  or  more  children  which 
did  not  occupy  more  than  ten  or  twelve  minutes !  Generally  all  chil- 
dren coming  under  any  of  the  heads  described  have  been  excluded 
from  the  school,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  to  guard  the  other  chil- 
dren, but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  combine  remedial  treatment 
with  the  inspection. 

For  example:  a  child  found  to  be  suffering,  say,  from  some  con- 
tagious skin  disease  would,  under  the  old  regime,  be  excluded  from 
the  school.  The  object  sought,  the  prevention  of  a  spread  of  the 
disease,  would  not  generally  be  attained  on  account  of  the  fact  that, 
naturally,  there  was  no  effective  isolation  of  the  child  from  his  fel- 
lows. He  could  roam  the  streets  at  will,  associating,  out  of  school 
hours,  with  the  very  fellow  pupils  his  exclusion  from  the  school  was 
to  protect.  In  more  severe  cases,  a  very  large  number  of  the  pupils 
excluded  by  order  of  the  school  physician  was  lost  altogether  to  the 
school,  especially  in  the  districts  where  tenement  workshops  most 
abound.  Above  all,  there  was  the  tragic  fact  that  no  attempt  what- 
ever was  made  to  see  that  the  child's  troubles  were  effectively  attended 
to,  with  the  result  that  in  the  more  serious  cases,  particularly  among 
the  poorer  children  and  those  of  recent  immigrants,  the  illness  which 
in  its  earlier  stages  would  have  responded  to  wise  treatment  became 
chronic  and  often  fatal. 

yi  NOTHER  defect  in  the  old  regime  was  the  fact  that  no  attempt 
r\  was  made  to  discover  evidences  of  diseases  of  the  subtler  kinds, 
such  as  only  the  trained  and  carefully  observant  physician  is 
able  to  detect.  It  is  an  axiom  of  preventive  medical  science  that  all 
persons  should  be  periodically  examined  by  a  competent  physician, 
even  though  they  regard  themselves  as  being  in  perfect  health  and  feel 
no  symptoms  of  disease.  Some  of  the  gravest  disorders  of  the  human 
system  are  long  in  developing.  They  burst  forth  at  last  with  apparent 
suddenness,  but  the  physician  knows  that  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  him  to  have  diagnosed  the  disease  in  its  incipiency,  and  to  have 
prevented  its  development.  Many  a  man  who  imagines  himself 
healthy  and  strong  is  tragically  shocked  Avhen  the  examining  physician 
of  the  life  insurance  company  tells  him  of  cardiac  disease,  or  some 
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other  grave  disorder.  With  children  this  is  pai'ticularly  Hable  to  be 
the  case,  partly  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  themselves  intelli- 
gent enough  to  report  to  their  parents  the  changes  of  feeling  which 
serve  as  the  barometer  of  health.  JNIany  a  lad,  apparentlj^  strong  and 
hearty,  indulges  in  athletics  of  the  most  violent  kind  until  a  serious, 
or  even  fatal,  breakdown  occurs  as  a  result  of  a  weak  heart  which 
neither  he  nor  his  parents  suspected.  It  has  been  shown  over  and 
over  again  that  accidents  to  members  of  school  athletic  teams  in  con- 
test, and  to  children  engaged  in  gymnastic  exercises,  frequently  are 
due  to  unsuspected  cardiac  disease  or  weakness. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  subject  of 
medical  inspection  in  the  schools  concerns  every  parent.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  the  poorest  children  need  it  most  of  all,  and  that  poverty 
is  responsible,  with  all  its  associations  of  neglect  and  ignorance,  for 
much  of  the  disease  found  in  the  schools.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  liability  of  the  children  of  more  favored  conditions  to 
contagion  and  infection  is  great,  both  from  the  associations  of  the 
school  and  the  street.  It  is  also  evident  that  they  are  just  as  liable 
to  be  the  victims  of  grave  but  hidden  disorders  as  their  less  favored 
fellows. 

These  considerations,  and  others  of  a  like  nature,  long,  ago  influ- 
enced the  more  progressive  countries  of  Europe  to  give  much  more 
serious  attention  to  the  matter  than  we  in  the  United  States  have  given 
it  until  quite  recently.  In  Brussels,  for  example,  every  child  is  ex- 
amined once  every  ten  days.  Eyes,  teeth,  ears,  respiration,  and  general 
physical  condition  are  overhauled.  Prescriptions  for  treatment  are 
given  by  the  physicians  and  care  is  taken  to  see  that  they  are  observed. 
In  Norway  there  is  a  similar  system.  Sickly  children  are  put  upon  a 
special  diet  and  given  the  special  medical  care  they  require.  In 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Germany  there  are  similar  systems,  in  many 
cases  sickly  children,  especially  those  predisposed  to  tuberculosis,  are 
sent  to  special  schools  in  the  country  amid  healthful  surroundings. 
Japan,  always  receptive  to  progressive  ideas,  naturally  adopted  the 
system  of  school  medical  examinations.  Spending  money  like  water 
in  its  heroic  effort  to  wipe  out  the  plague — as  much  as  .$15,000  per 
case  I  am  told — it  was  natural  for  its  rulers  to  adopt  a  common  sense 
policy  of  prevention.  There  are  at  the  present  time  nearly  two  thou- 
sand school  doctors  in  Japanese  public  schools,  their  work  being  to 
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guard  the  cliildren  against  disease,  especially  tuberculosis.  Xo  won- 
der that,  until  a  very  short  time  ago,  the  United  States  was  called 
"the  uncivilized  country  wliich  neglects  its  cliildren"  by  one  of  tlie 
foremost  leaders  of  the  medical  profession  in  Europe! 

This  is  no  longer  true  of  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  New  York  and  a  few  other  cities 
would,  if  their  example  was  generally  followed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, make  it  possible  to  say,  without  boasting  unduly,  that  the  L^nited 
States  leads  the  world  in  this  important  work. 

THE  first  decided  step  forward  was  taken  when  the  system  of 
school  nurses  was  introduced  in  Xew  York.  Credit  for  this 
important  step  being  taken  when  and  how  it  was,  is  due  to 
IMiss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  of  the  Nurses'  Settlement,  a  brave  woman, 
ever  alert  in  the  cause  of  social  progress,  and  one  of  the  most  useful 
citizens  of  our  great  metropolis.  An  acute  social  thinker,  with  a 
genius  for  organization,  and  a  trained  nurse,  jSIiss  Wald  brought  all 
her  magnificent  gifts  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  nurses  from  the 
Settlement  first  voluntarily  taking  up  the  work.  They  attended  to  the 
minor  cases  in  the  school,  thus  obviating  the  exclusion  of  many  chil- 
dren and  keeping  them  under  proper  supervision.  Visiting  the  homes 
of  the  children  who  were  excluded,  they  not  only  attended  to  the 
needs  of  these,  and  saw  to  it  that  they  received  the  necessary  medical 
care  and  attention,  but  reached  many  cases  of  suffering  children  below 
school  age,  and,  not  least  important,  helped  many  of  the  mothers  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  needs  of  their  children.  How  much  they 
accomplished  in  this  direction  will  never  be  known  or  counted  in  any 
report  of  their  work. 

The  extension  of  the  school  doctor's  functions  came  next.  It  was 
the  logical  outcome  of  the  work  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  and 
the  work  which  the  nurses  had  taken  up.  The  excessive  prevalence 
of  "granular  lids,"  or  trachoma,  an  acquired  disease,  led  to  a  great  deal 
of  attention  being  given  to  the  whole  subject  of  defective  vision 
among  school  children.  It  was  found,  not  only  in  the  crowded  dis- 
tricts of  Xew  York  City,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  that 
a  very  large  percentage  of  children  in  the  schools  were  suffering  from 
defects  of  vision  so  serious  as  to  hinder  their  progress  more  or  less 
seriously.     It  was  astounding  to  hear  from  [Minnesota,  for  instance. 
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that  out  of  seventy  tliousand  children  with  serious  defects  of  vision, 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  had  been  provided  with  glasses.  Not  less  serious 
was  the  report  from  New  York  that  an  examination  of  seven  thousand 
children  revealed  that  thirtj^ -three  and  one-third  per  cent,  were  suffer- 
ing from  defective  vision,  and  more  than  seventeen  per  cent,  from  de- 
fects serious  enough  to  interfere  with  their  chances  of  ever  earning  a 
living.  Compared  with  the  condition  thus  revealed,  trachoma  was  a 
joke!    Something  had  to  be  done,  and  done  quickly. 

Quite  unexpected!}',  a  flood  of  light  was  thrown  upon  the  problem 
of  the  backward  child.  Just  as  in  Germany,  it  was  found  that  defec- 
tive vision  was  responsible  for  a  very  large  number  of  backward 
pupils,  truants,  and  juvenile  delinquents.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
greats  injustice  and  hardship  which  this  particular  disability  imposes 
upon  its  victims,  a  case  which  recently  came  under  my  personal  obser- 
vation may  be  cited.  In  the  little  Settlement  with  which  I  am  identified 
we  find  many  cliildren  suiFering  from  more  or  less  important  physical 
defects  to  which  their  parents  are  quite  oblivious.  At  the  Settlement 
the  nurse  or  the  doctor  often  finds  physical  disorders  which  go  far  to 
explain  the  mental  dulness  or  turbulent  conduct  of  Avhich  the  school 
teachers  so  often  complain.  It  happened  that  on  a  recent  afternoon 
I  was  taking  a  girl  of  twelve  to  the  hospital  to  have  a  slight  operation 
performed  upon  one  of  her  eyes.  She  attends  a  denominational  school 
from  which  the  barbarous  practice  of  corporal  punishment  has  not  yet 
been  banished,  and  confided  to  me  that  she  had  often  been  caned  for 
her  failure  to  read  and  Mrite  properly.  For  years  she  had  been  sys- 
tematically punished  and  scolded  and  mocked  in  turns  for  her  stupid- 
ity, until  one  teacher,  wiser  than  the  average,  thought  of  testing  her 
sight.  Since  then  her  place  in  the  class  has  been  changed  to  one  more 
favorable.  She  has  had  books  with  larger  type  given  her,  and,  lately, 
through  the  Settlement,  has  been  provided  with  glasses.  The  result 
is  that  she  is  now  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  very  brightest  pupils  in 
the  school.    That  little  girl's  case  is  typical  of  thousands. 

WHEN  the  Board  of  Health  in  New  York,  under  the  leader- 
ship and  guidance  of  Commissioner  Darlington,  decided  to 
extend  its  work  in  the  public  schools,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  it  was  frankly  regarded  as  an  experiment. 
The  work  was  placed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Dr.  John  J. 
476 
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Cronin,  a  physician  eminently  fitted  for  the  task  by  reason  of  his 
sympathetic  knowledge  and  understanding  of  cliildren.  Hampered 
as  they  have  been,  owing  to  the  lack  of  adequate  appropriations  to 
carry  on  the  work  as  it  should  be  carried  on — for  such  work  can  not 
be  carried  on  without  a  great  deal  of  money — the  results  of  the  work 
thus  far  accomplished  by  Dr.  Cronin  and  his  assistants  have  been  so 
remarkable  that  I  believe  were  the  facts  concerning  it  better  known 
to  the  general  public  a  sentiment  so  favorable  to  it  would  be  created 
that  more  generous  financial  provision  for  its  continuance  would  be 
readily  made.  They  have  set  a  standard,  not  only  for  America,  but 
for  the  world,  and  America  instead  of  being  the  most  backward  of 
the  great  nations  in  this  respect  bids  fair  to  lead  them  all.  I  have 
visited  several  of  the  schools  and  watched  the  inspection  of  the  chil- 
dren, so  that  my  knowledge  of  the  work  comes  largely  from  personal 
observation.  There  is  nothing  ofi^ensively  inquisitorial  or  intrusive 
and  meddlesome  about  the  work  of  the  doctors  and  nurses,  and  I  learn 
from  the  teachers  that  the  parents  of  the  children,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  welcome  it  and  regard  the  school  nurses  and  doctors  as  their 
friends.  At  every  point  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  is  sought,  so 
that  the  educational  influence  upon  the  parents  is  very  imjiortant. 

Once  recently,  in  one  of  the  most  crowded  districts  of  the  East 
Side  in  New  York,  the  work  was  seriouslj^  threatened  through  a  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  many  parents.  It  had  been  customary 
to  send  children  to  one  of  the  hospitals  for  such  trivial  operations — 
but  highly  important  to  the  health  of  the  children — as  the  removal  of 
adenoid  growths.  This  system  meant  sending  a  good  many  children 
out  of  school,  added  greatly  to  the  work  of  the  hospitals,  and  was 
otherwise  cumbersome.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  set  apart  a  small 
room  for  the  purpose  of  performing  these  exceedingly  slight  opera- 
tions in  the  school  buildings.  It  is  probable  that  had  due  notice  been 
given  of  the  new  plan,  and  a  district  less  crowded  by  recent  immi- 
grants unable  to  speak  the  language  been  chosen  to  begin  with,  the 
plan  would  have  worked  very  well.  As  it  was,  however,  the  screams  of 
frightened  children  attracted  attention  and  gave  rise  to  the  wildest 
rumors  of  children  being  "cut  to  pieces  by  the  young  doctors."  There 
was  a  riot,  and  the  police  reserves  had  to  be  called  out  to  maintain 
order.  Tact  and  good  sense  on  the  part  of  teachers,  nurses,  and  doctors 
speedily  allayed  the  fears  of  the  excited  parents  and  restored  their 
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confidence.  It  was,  however,  an  ugly  squall  which  might  easily  have 
developed  such  a  storm  of  opposition  as  would  suffice  to  \\Teck  the 
whole  experiment. 

IN  VIEW  of  the  sensational  reports  of  the  foregoing  incident, 
and  the  i^ublication  in  a  section  of  the  press  of  fantastic  and 

vividly  illustrated  accounts  of  a  "new  and  important  discovery," 
that  by  surgical  operations  upon  the  brain  mental  dulness  and  all  ten- 
dencies to  criminality  among  children  are  at  last  to  be  eradicated,  it 
may  be  well  to  point  out  that  a  similar  "discoveiy"  is  announced  every 
few  years.  Periodically,  we  are  assured  that  at  last  surgical  science 
has  triumphed  over  criminality,  and  we  are  invited  to  contemplate  the 
glorious  prospect  of  empty  prisons  and  reformatories.  A  grain  of 
truth  thus  becomes  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  error. 

The  fact  is  that  surgical  operations  play  a  very  small  part  in  this 
school  work  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  children.  The  work 
is  primarily  medical,  not  surgical.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the 
children  attending  school  are  found  to  be  either  backward  in  their 
studies  or  intractable,  or  both — the  conditions  being  generally  interde- 
pendent— and  there  is  no  room  for  doubting  that  in  a  majority  of 
cases  some  physical  weakness  or  defect  is  responsible  for  their  condi- 
tion. Most  of  them  require  medical  care  and  a  small  percentage  re- 
quire surgical  treatment. 

Let  us  take  a  typical  case,  a  lad  of  thirteen  in  one  of  the  largest 
schools  in  New  York.  When  I  first  saw  him  he  was  three  classes  be- 
hind ;  that  is,  other  boys  of  equal  age  were  tliree  classes  ahead  of  him. 
His  work  was  very  stupidly  done,  and  the  constant  rebukes  of  the 
teacher  had  made  him  the  butt  of  his  companions,  with  the  not  un- 
natural result  that  he  had  become  careless  and  defiant.  For  years  the 
teachers  in  various  classes  had  labored  Avith  that  boy,  hoping  to  quicken 
his  intelligence,  but  in  vain.  I  suggested  that  there  might  be  some 
physical  defect,  that  the  wide  open  mouth  indicated  the  presence  of 
adenoid  growths,  and  asked  that  he  might  be  examined  by  the  school 
doctor.  Not  only  was  the  boy  found  to  be  suffering  from  enlarged 
tonsils  and  adenoid  growths  behind  his  nose,  but  his  sight  proved  to 
be  very  defective.  Large  letters  which  ought  to  have  been  visible  to 
him  at  a  distance  of  sixty  feet  could  barely  be  distinguished  at  one- 
third  that  distance.    Here,  then,  was  a  case  needing  the  attention  of 
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the  oculist  and  the  surgeon.  The  removal  of  the  adenoids  and  cutting 
of  the  tonsils  was  an  exceedingly  shght  matter,  but  tremendously  im- 
portant to  the  boy.  The  adenoids  prevented  proper  breatlAng,  caus- 
ing him  to  keep  his  mouth  continually  open ;  as  a  result  of  the  defective 
breathing  his  blood  was  not  sufficiently  oxygenized,  and,  though  he 
might  eat  an  abundance  of  food,  he  was  in  consequence  ill  nourished. 
An  enormous  number  of  school  children  of  all  classes  suffer  from 
adenoid  growths,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  observe  the  unconcern  and 
ignorance  of  their  parents  concerning  their  condition.  They  do  not 
reahze  that  the  gaping  and  mouth-breathing  is  something  more  than 
a  "bad  habit"  which  the  children  wdll  outgrow;  that  it  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  a  disease  which  is  often  the  precursor  of  tuberculosis. 

HOW  important  this  work  of  the  school  doctors  is  may  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  twelve  months  ending  INIarch  31,  1906, 
out  of  seventy-nine  thousand  and  sixty-five  children  examined 
no  less  than  fifty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirteen  were  found  to  be 
in  need  of  treatment  of  some  kind.  In  thousands  of  cases  the  dietary 
of  the  children  was  at  fault;  eleven  hundred  cases  of  chorea,  or  St. 
Vitus  dance,  Avere  discovered ;  twenty-seven  thousand  cases  of  diseased 
glands;  thirteen  hundred  cases  of  cardiac  disease,  and  so  on  through 
a  long  list  of  disorders.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  American 
school  inspections,  an  extensive  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the 
children's  teeth  was  made,  with  the  alarming  result  that  almost  thirty 
thousand  were  rej)orted  as  having  teeth  so  defective  as  to  menace  their 
health.  In  this  particular,  little  in  the  way  of  remedial  action  has 
been  attempted  as  there  are  no  dental  clinics  connected  with  the 
schools.  ]\Iost  lay  persons  do  not  reahze  the  significance  of  the  teeth 
in  relation  to  the  general  health  of  the  body.  Diseased  glands  are 
frequently  caused  in  the  first  instance  b}^  bad  teeth;  indigestion  and 
consequent  lack  of  resistance  to  disease  arise  from  the  same  root  evil ; 
contagious  diseases  often  obtain  ingress  to  the  body  through  bad  teeth. 
In  concluding  this  bare  outline  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  in 
New  York,  and  closely  copied  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  it  may 
be  well  to  briefly  indicate  the  principal  features  of  the  system  as  Dr. 
Cronin  and  his  assistants  hope  to  make  it.  When  a  child  is  first  ad- 
mitted to  the  school  there  will  be  a  careful  examination  of  the  physical 
condition,  including  the  eyes,  ears,  teeth,  respiratory  system.     The 
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results  of  such  examination  will  be  duly  recorded,  forming  the  basis 
of  a  history  of  the  child's  physical  development  during  school  life, 
being  kept  up  to  date  by  periodical  examinations  throughout  the 
whole  period.  Upon  the  results  of  these  examinations  expert  medical 
advice  concerning  the  care  of  the  children  will  be  given  to  parents  and 
teachers.  If  there  is  weakness  associated  with  impaired  digestion  or 
defective  diet,  for  example,  a  letter  of  advice  to  the  parents  inform- 
ing them  of  the  fact,  and  telling  them  what  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  child's  diet,  may  be  the  means  of  averting  serious  trouble  later 
in  life.  If  there  are  signs  of  lung  weakness,  indicating  a  tendency  to 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  similar  letters  of  advice  upon  diet,  clothing, 
exerciee,  sleeping,  and  so  on,  follow.  In  those  cases  where  cardiac 
weakness  is  discovered  or  suspected  the  parents  will  be  notified  and 
warned  against  permitting  the  cliildren  to  indulge  in  violent  exercise 
or  excitement  and  the  teachers  required  to  cooperate  in  the  necessary 
supervision  by  seeing  that  the  children  are  not  permitted  to  indulge  in 
violent  gymnasia  work  or  games.  Where  medical  treatment  is  nec- 
essary, the  parents  will  be  requested  to  consult  their  family  physician, 
the  child's  school  medical  "history"  being  always  available  for  the 
physician's  assistance  and  guidance. 

The  importance  of  such  a  systematic  inspection  to  the  children  of 
all  classes  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  development  of  disease,  arrest- 
ing at  the  first  appearance  of  their  least  apparent  symptoms  those 
diseases  which  claim  such  a  fearful  sacrifice  year  by  year,  can  not  be 
over  estimated.  The  work  is  essentially  preventive  in  aim  and  there- 
fore in  accordance  with  the  best  and  most  effective  social  reform.  Car- 
ried right  through  the  school  life,  the  result  is  that  by  the  time  the 
pupil  reaches  an  age  when  his  life-work  has  to  be  chosen,  a  life-history 
has  been  compiled  from  which  the  physician  is  able  to  read  valuable 
lessons,  and  to  give  advice  of  vital  importance  to  the  whole  of  the 
j^oung  wage-earner's  after  life — what  occupations  may  be  followed 
with  prudence  and  safety,  and  what  occupations  must  be  shunned  as 
being  speciallj^  dangerous  to  the  possessor  of  certain  physical  char- 
acteristics— advice  upon  such  matters  as  these,  based  upon  a  carefully 
compiled  medical  history  extending  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
and  not  upon  guess  work  or  a  single  superficial  examination,  can  not 
fail  to  prove  a  potent  means  of  reducing  the  needlessly  high  death  rate 
and  of  building  up  the  physique  of  the  coming  generation. 
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MODERN  LIFE:  BY  EDWARD  CARPENTER 

HAT  a  fine  art  indeed  manners  is — so  fine  that  the 
point  of  it  escapes  most  people!  It  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  the  British  have  no  gift  in  this  direction. 
Even  in  their  most  cultured  circles  there  is  a  certain 
want  of  perception.  Everywhere  j-ou  find  restless- 
ness, anxiety  to  do  the  right  thing,  apologies  for  not 
having  done  it,  or  tiresome  chatterboxings,  or  curiosity,  or  a  show  of 
cleverness :  egotistic  wTigglings  of  all  kinds,  very  much  opposed  to  the 
calm  unselfconscious  equality  and  real  dignity  of  the  best  manhood 
and  womanhood.  The  British  have  splendid  quahties — truth,  tenacity, 
slow-accumulating  feeling — but  they  have  not  the  gift  nor  the  grace 
of  expression.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  expect  dignity 
of  manner  from  people  who  are  occupied  in  that  unworthy  scramble 
for  the  gold  and  glitter  of  outside  life  which  characterises  the  Western 
lands;  or  expressiveness  from  a  "society"  that  dresses  as  ours  does — 
the  men  looking  like  blackbeetles  in  their  horny  monotony  of  garb, 
and  the  women  obviously  preoccupied  in  scoring  points  of  elegance 
over  each  other. 

The  Orientals  achieve  a  greater  success  in  this  line.  They  show 
more  both  of  charm  and  dignity,  and  a  truer  instinct  for  dress.  And 
among  them,  the  Japanese  (if  one  can  call  them  Orientals)  stand 
pre-eminent.  This  marvelous  people  seems  to  have  the  gift  that  we 
lack.  They  have  understood  to  its  core  the  Law  of  Economj^  in  Art. 
In  their  whole  handling  of  life;  in  their  ultra-simple  house-construc- 
tion, furniture,  dress,  in  their  pictorial  art,  in  their  manners,  they 
have  known  how  to  produce  results  with  the  least  possible  expenditure 
of  material ;  they  have  shown  the  lightest,  most  skilful,  touch  on  life. 

That  it  is  "so  difficult  to  dress  with  distinction"  is  the  bitter  cry 
of  the  western  "lady"  to-day.  And  certainly  when  the  fashions  are 
changing  four  times  a  year,  and  everj^  Jemima  in  Paradise  Alley 
takes  in  her  fashion  journal,  one  realizes  what  a  struggle  it  all  is,  and 
how  deserving  of  sympathy  these  wealth}^  sufferers  are !  It  is  indeed 
a  fact  that  any  woman  who  wants  to  hold  her  own  in  the  fashionable 
world  has  almost  all  her  time  consumed  either  in  social  functions  or 
in  arranging  about  her  costumes  for  them.  Under  the  circumstances 
one  can  hardly  expect  her  to  wear  the  said  costumes  with  pleasure  to 
herself  or  her  friends. 
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Not  that  the  defects  of  the  democratic  scramble,  and  defects  of 
manners  generally,  may  not  be  found  among  the  masses  of  the 
modern  peoples :  but  in  their  case — where  there  is  generally  some  real 
hard  daily  work  to  be  done — one  plainly  sees  how  the  needs  of  actual 
life  and  the  world  plane  off  excrescences.  The  workman  may  be 
narrow  and  vain,  as  anyone  else,  but  the  necessities  of  his  labor  soon 
call  him  to  order:  he  gets,  through  his  work,  a  sense  of  proportion 
between  himself  and  the  world,  which  lies  very  much  at  the  root  of 
manners;  whereas  your  "gentleman,"  having  nothing  particular  to 
do,  is  quite  satisfied  to  stretch  himself  in  your  chair  and  deliver  liim- 
self  of  endless  platitudes — and  is  only  astonished  at  your  rudeness 
(not  perceiving  his  own),  when  you  go  about  your  business  and  do 
not  listen  to  him. 

CERTAINLY  work,  solid,  useful  work,  is  a  greater  rectifier  of 
human  conduct,  manners,  and  everything  else.  Fitting  into  the 
great  sphere  of  our  fellows  in  that  way  we  can  not  go  so  very 
far  wrong,  and  I  sometimes  think  that  everything — bluntness,  eccen- 
tricities, brutalities,  crimes,  and  all — have  to  be  forgiven  to  those 
whose  lives  are  in  the  main  usefully  occupied.  Thoreau  says 
that  there  is  nothing  like  manual  labor  for  taking  the  vain  twists  and 
kinks  out  of  one's  tongue  and  wrists.  "Learn  to  split  wood  at  least. 
Steady  labor  with  the  hands,  which  engrosses  the  attention  also,  is 
unquestionably  the  best  method  of  removing  palaver  and  sentimen- 
tality out  of  one's  style,  both  of  speaking  and  writing."  And  rare  as 
is  the  charm  of  really  good  manners,  it  is  most  often  I  think  to  be 
found — sometimes  quite  in  perfection — among  manual  workers:  a 
real  and  free  exchange  of  human  interest,  the  art  that  ceases  to  be 
art  and  becomes  nature. 

That  concealment  or  forgetfulness  of  itself  in  which,  it  is  said, 
art  largely  consists,  is  also  a  necessary  element  of  good  manners. 
One  of  the  great  points  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  unconsciousness.  It 
is  bad  manners,  doubtless,  to  insist  on  going  first  through  a  doorv/ay, 
but  it  is  almost  as  bad  to  be  ahvays  insistent  on  the  other  person  going 
first.  If  you  can  persuade  your  companion  to  pass  through  abso- 
lutely without  knowing  or  thinking  who  precedes,  you  have  effected 
a  triumph.  If  you  can  attend  to  your  guests'  wants  at  a  meal  without 
making  them  aware  that  you  are  noticing  what  they  eat,  that  is  good ; 
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but  beyond  this  you  are  on  dangerous  ground,  for  to  be  a  little 
neglected  is  pleasanter  than  to  feel  that  one  is  being  inexorably 
watched.  But  most  people  who  study  civihtj^  are  so  afraid  of  being 
thought  impoUte,  that  they  will  make  their  friends  feel  uncomfortable 
rather  than  run  tliis  risk.  They  are  really  thinking  of  themselves 
more  than  of  their  friends.  Anyhow,  the  dust  of  hfe  is  bad  enough, 
and  the  art  of  manners  should  consist  in  laying  rather  than  in  rais- 
ing it. 

In  this  respect  the  teaching  of  manners  and  rules  of  manners  to 
children  has  to  be  carried  out  with  caution,  and  should  always  be 
referred  to  foimdation  principles  of  natm-al  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion for  others,  rather  than  to  conventional  regulations — which  only 
breed  a  selfish  timidity  in  the  young  mind.  What  a  wonderful  thing 
it  is  to  meet  a  man  or  woman  whose  manners  are  instantly  open  and 
free — not  effusive,  of  course,  but  opening  up  a  direct  road  (as  far  as 
the  occasion  needs)  between  him  or  her  and  yourself!  How  grateful 
you  feel  for  being  dehvered  for  once  from  the  shinbreaking  barriers 
and  thorny  entanglements  of  ordinary  intercourse! 

It  is  true  there  are  some  people  who  seem  rather  to  enjoy  these 
entanglements;  who  treat  manners  in  the  height  of  ceremoniousness, 
as  a  matter  of  elaborate  study,  and  something  hke  a  game  of  chess. 
To  make  a  move  of  gracious  courtesy  and  pohteness — but  which  is 
capped  in  a  few  moments  by  a  similar  move  on  the  other  side;  then 
again  to  effect  a  subtle  stroke,  which  you  think  can  hardly  be  echpsed, 
saying  inaudibly,  "check" — only  to  be  repUed  to  by  a  compliment 
almost  impossible  to  parry — all  this  is  amusing  of  com-se;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  good  manners.  It  is  only  a 
good  game — for  idle  people  to  play  at. 

IT  IS  not  good  manners  because  it  is  not  true.  Manners  rest  on 
the  two  fundamentals  of  human  intercourse — truth  and  sjrm- 
pathy.  You  must  learn  to  say  (or  act)  what  you  yourself  mean, 
and  you  must  learn  to  understand  and  consider  the  other  person's 
needs.  The  whole  of  manners  rests  on  these  two  things.  The  second 
condition  gives  an  enormous  range  and  variety — making  it  impossible 
to  fix  any  rule  for  what  may  be  best  under  diverse  circumstances.  If 
you  want  to  gain  the  confidence  of  a  plow-boy  you  must  learn  to 
lean  over  a  gate  with  him  for  five  minutes  without  even  a  word  pass- 
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ing  between  you.  This  might  not  be  the  pink  of  breeding  in  a  drawing- 
room.  !Most  townspeople  could  not  do  such  a  thing  to  save  their 
lives:  but  if  you  do  it  you  will  have  effected  an  understanding  better 
than  words  with  the  rustic,  and  he  will  be  your  friend  ever  after.  All 
people  have  their  needs  belonging  to  their  class,  trade,  race,  and 
their  indi\-idual  needs  as  well — which  if  you  understand  you  can  in- 
fallibly tame  and  domesticate  them. 

But  there  is  something  more — something  even  more  necessary 
perhaps  than  sympathy  with  others — you  must  be  true  to  yourself. 
To-day  manners  are  meager  and  poor  because  everyone  hastens  to 
conceal  himself — no  one  expresses  forthright  his  own  feelings,  his 
own  nature  and  needs.  It  is  an  elaborate  system  of  lying,  of  skulk- 
ing, of  dodging  behind  conventions.  How  often  do  you  give  a  bit  of 
your  real  self  to  your  neighbors?  and  what  are  those  moldy  scraps 
— picked  up  on  the  common  road  and  stored  in  your  wallet — which 
you  have  the  face  to  offer  them  instead?  And  they,  poor  things,  are 
hungering  for  a  touch  of  Nature  too — but  you  deny  it  them! 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  many  animals,  savages,  and  rude  un- 
cultured people  have  more  dignit}*  and  grandeur  of  behavior  than  the 
ordinary  civilized.  Somehow,  because  consciousness  in  such  types 
does  not  return  on  itself,  they  act  out  their  own  quahty  unhindered 
and  become  touched  with  the  majestj-  of  that  Nature  of  which  they 
form  a  part.  I  was  once  at  some  large  clerical  meeting  or  other,  in  a 
private  house.  Vicars  and  curates,  deans  and  canons  swarmed.  How 
Christianly  sjTnpathetic  we  aU  were — so  deferent  with  subdued  voices 
and  meekly  con  j  oined  fingertips — but  where  I  Oh,  where  I  was  the  genu- 
ine human  animal,  where  the  authentic  divinib.'?  Then,  casually,  a  large 
St.  Bernard  mastiff,  one  of  the  family,  strolled  into  the  room.  Im- 
mediately he  became  the  center  of  attention.  How  glad  everyone 
was  of  his  presence — what  a  reUef !  He  allowed  himself  to  be  caressed 
and  complimented,  as  by  right — for  he  certainly  had  the  most  digni- 
fied manners  of  anyone  present  (including  the  bishop) — and  then 
quietly  stretched  himself  on  the  floor  and  went  to  sleep ! 

To  speak,  to  act,  to  hve  out  yourself  is  verj'  hard,  very  difficult — 
especially  when  (as  is  quite  necessary  in  the  case  of  human  beings)  it 
has  to  be  done  vnth  a  fuU  effort  to  imderstand  and  consider  the  needs 
of  others.  There  is  no  royal  road — of  birth  or  convention — to  this, 
but  a  sincere  facing  of  the  facts  of  Ufe  is  about  the  only  guide. 
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I  have  heard  people  say — as  in  a  kind  of  awe  at  the  magic  of  birth 
and  breeding:  "Ah!  but  you  can  always  tell  a  gentleman  when  you 
see  him  or  a  lady  when  you  see  her."  But  there  is  no  magic  in  the 
matter.  For  any  trade  always  knows  its  own.  A  cutler  knows  a 
cutler,  and  a  coalminer  a  coalminer — however  far  they  may  be  from 
their  work ;  if  you  have  once  been  on  the  road  yourself  you  will  always 
be  able  to  recognize  a  tramp:  and  a  person  whose  profession  has  con- 
sisted in  dining  out  will  know  instantly  from  a  trick  of  speech  or  the 
handling  of  a  table-napkin  whether  the  other  person  belongs  to  the 
same  profession  or  not.  Each  trade  has  its  earmarks  which  to  those 
who  know  them  are  inf  aUible. 

IT  IS  not,  perhaps,  generally  recognized  how  instantaneous  this 
kind  of  detection  is,  and  how  vain  in  consequence  the  so  common 

attempt  to  conceal  oneself.  Think  of  anything  that  you  thor- 
oughly knew — your  own  trade  for  instance;  and  then  think  how 
quickly,  if  any  fresh  person  appears,  you  can  teU — as  by  a  kind  of  in- 
stinct— how  much  he  knows  about  the  subject.  If  you  are  a  good 
musician  you  know  the  moment  the  girl  touches  the  piano — almost  be- 
fore she  has  played  a  couple  of  bars — what  her  musical  capacity  is, 
and  which  Polonaises  of  Chopin  (if  any)  she  might  attempt  to  play. 
A  man  appears  before  you  and  talks  about  his  carpentering  skill.  If 
you  do  not  know  the  trade  he  may  impose  upon  you,  but  if  you  are  a 
joiner  yourself  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  see  him  take  up  a  rabbeting- 
plane  or  a  plow  and  look  at  it,  and  you  do  not  require  to  ask  him  any 
questions,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  his  telling  you  any  lies ! 

This  being  so,  and  the  expression  of  oneself  being  a  necessity  of 
one's  being  and  in  some  form  or  other  quite  inevitably,  it  seems  much 
the  wisest,  most  dignified  and  sensible  thing  to  do,  to  deliberately 
achieve  that  expression  for  oneself — to  bring  oneself,  alive  and  gra- 
cious, into  the  world,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  disemboweled!  To  work 
out  one's  own  character,  to  give  it  full  and  perfect  play  and  expres- 
sion is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  arts — and  manners  is  one  of  the 
means  of  this  deliverance. 
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HOME  TRAINING  IN  CABINET  WORK:  PRAC- 
TICAL EXAMPLES  IN  STRUCTURAL  WOOD 
WORKING:  TWENTY-SECOND  OF  THE  SERIES 


PRACTICAL  SHAVING  STAND 


DESIGNS  and  working  drawings  for  one  or 
two  articles  of  bedroom  furniture  have  been 
asked  for  by  some  of  our  friends  interested 
in  home  cabinet  work,  so  we  here  present  two  pieces 
not  included  among  the  designs  for  bedroom  furni- 
ture already  published,  but  in  harmony  with  them,  so 
that  all  easdy  might  form  one  set.  The  shaving 
stand  shown  on  this  page  is  a  simply-made  but  sub- 
stantial little  affair,  with  the  usual  sturdy  mortise- 
and-tenon  construction  that  is  decorative  as  well  as 
useful.  A  small  cupboard  is  provided  to  hold  the 
larger  shaving  utensils,  and  a  drawer  where  the  razors 
may  be  kept  free  from  dust  and  moisture.  The  shav- 
ing-glass is  supported  on  a  firmly  braced  standard, 
held  in  place  by  a  stout  wooden  pin.  Knobs  of  wood 
are  used  on  drawer  and  cupboard  door  instead  of 
metal  pulls. 
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3/4  i, 

in. 

11/4  in. 

%  i. 

in. 

101/2  in. 

y4ii 

in. 

21/4  in. 

%ii 

in. 

Pattern 

%i> 
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HOME  TRAINING  IN  CABINET  WORK 

A  CRAFTSMAN  WASHSTAND 


T 


I  HIS  washstand  is 
the  second  piece  of 
bedroom  furniture 
designed  by  request,  and  it 
not  only  harmonizes  in  style 
with  the  regular  Craftsman 
bedroom  furniture,  but  may 
easily  be  made  b_v  any  one 
familiar  with  the  simpler 
principles  of  cabinet  work. 
It  is  ample  in  size  and 
strongly  built,  and,  while  de- 
signed to  be  made  in  oak  like 
all  our  furniture,  it  will  look 
well  in  chestnut,  maple,  elm, 
or  any  wood  that  is  suitable 
for  cabinet  making.  The 
lower  part  of  the  stand  is 
given  up  to  a  good-sized  cup- 
board with  two  plain, 
square-paneled  doors,  and 
two  drawers  above  are  large 
enough  to  hold  a  plentiful  supply  of  extra  towels  and  toilet  accessories.  A  slat  across 
the  back,  with  the  tenons  slightly  projecting  from  the  mortises  in  the  square  up- 
rights, serves  at  once  as  a  finish  to  the  piece  and  as  a  towel  rack.  The  door  and 
drawer  pulls  are  of  hand-wrought  metal,  and  would  preferably  be  of  copper  if  the 
piece  is  finished  in  a  greenish  tone,  of  brass  if  the  finish  is  very  dark  oak,  or  of 
wrought-iron  if  the  finish  is  that  of  a  lighter  oak. 


MILL  BILL  OF  LUMBER  FOR  WASHSTAND 


Pieces  No. 

Legs 2 

Legs ~ 

Top    1 

Top  of  back 1 

Towel  rack 1 

End  panels 2 

End  rails 4 


Long 

42  i 

.'50  i 

■12  i 

38  i 

38  i 

20  i 

16  i 


Rough 
Wide 

1%  in. 

l%in. 
ISl/oin. 

1 1/2  in- 

2  in. 
16      in. 

3  in. 


Thick 
l3^in. 
l%in. 


in. 
in. 


1       in. 

%  in. 

1       in. 


Finish 


Wide 
l%in. 

l%in- 

IS       in. 

114  in. 

l%in. 

151/2  ill- 
2%  in. 


Thick 


"/s  in- 
•"'s  in- 
"s  in- 
"s  in- 
34  in. 

'Ts  in- 
%  in- 
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Front  rails    1 

Drawer  fronts    2 

Drawer  bottoms   2 

Drawer  sides 4. 

Drawer  backs 2 

Door  stiles    4. 

Door  rails 4 

Door  panels 2 

Division  rail 1 

Dust  panel    2 

Dust  panel  rails 4 

Dust  panel  rails 2 

Back  panels 6 

Bottom     1 


37 

in. 

214  in. 

1714 

in. 

■i%  in. 

18 

in. 

151 J  in. 

I6I/0 

in. 

4 1,4  in. 

17 

in. 

31 2  in. 

ITH 

in. 

314  in. 

13 

in. 

314  in. 

13 

in. 

13   in. 

17 

in. 

434  in. 

16 

in. 

12   in. 

16 

in. 

314  in. 

37 

in. 

31/4  in. 

44 

in. 

614  in. 

37 

in. 

16   in. 

%  in. 
%in. 


2      m. 

4I/2  in. 

15      in. 

4      in. 


3/, 


4  m. 


121/2  in. 

4I/0  in. 
111/2  in. 

3       in. 

5  in. 

6  in. 
lolAin. 


% 
% 
% 

1/2: 
Vs 

V2 
% 
% 
% 
% 
% 
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HOME  TRAINING  IN  CABINET  WORK 


AN    EASY   CHAIR    FOR    THE    VERANDA 


"""■    ^  HIS    easy    chair    is    comfortable    and 
I  inviting  anywhere,  but  would  be  es- 

-*-        pecially  suitable  for  use  in  a  veranda 
or  outdoor  living  room.     The  frame  is  mas- 
sive and  strong  enough  to  stand  any  amount 
of  hard  use,  and  its  construction  is  carefully 
planned     to     resist     shrinking     and     swell- 
ing.     The   hammock  seat  is   made   of  stout 
duck  or  canvas,  and 
must  be  very  care- 
fully   and    strongly 
fastened    as    shown 
in     the     working 
drawing,     with    tlie 
canvas  brought  com- 
pletely   around    the 
supports  and  nailed 
so  that  its  resisting 
power    is    aided   By 
friction   against  the 
support.         If      not 
wrapped  in  this  way 
it    is    apt    to    pull 
loose  in  spite  of  the 
firmest  fastening. 


MILL  BILL  OF  LUMBER  FOR  EASY  CHAIR 


Pieces  No. 

Posts    4 

Arms    2 

Front  rail   1 

Front  rail   1 

Side  rails 4 

Side  rails 2 

Back  rails 2 
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Rough 

Finish 

Long 

Wide 

Thick 

Wide 

Thick 

21       in. 

31/4  in. 

ll/o  in. 

3       in. 

11/4  in. 

36      in. 

5 14  in. 

iViin. 

5       in. 

iVsin. 

25       in. 

3      in. 

11/2  in. 

334  in. 

11/4  in. 

25       in. 

31/0  in. 

1       in. 

31/4  in. 

3/4  in. 

20      in. 

2      in. 

%in- 

134  in. 

%  in- 

14       in. 

3       in. 

%  in. 

234  in. 

■Vg  in. 

25       in. 

21/4  in. 

34  in. 

2       in. 

%  in. 

HOME  TRAIXIXG  IX  CABINET  WORK 


-msY  ^ 

CftAIR- 


7/f/? 


&Z7/7; 


2-^K 


.SCALE-- or*- 


Base  rails    2  35 

Brackets    2  5 

Back  posts    2  35 

Back  slat 1  25 


2 1/2  in. 

1 1/2  in. 
1       in. 


2%  in. 
l%in. 
Pattern 
31/2  in. 


2 1/4  in. 

11/2  in. 

1^/4  in. 

14  in- 
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CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE,  SERIES  OF  1907:  NUM- 
BER I 


rK.oiHT-r.i.t.VAT  I  ois  - 


IN  ACCORDANXE  with  the  requests 
of  a  number  of  subscribers,  and  as 
anneunced  last  month,  this  house,  the 
first  of  the  series  for  1907,  is  designed 
to  be  built  either  of  concrete  throughout, 
or  of  hollow  cement  blocks.  For  this 
reason  it  is  solid  and  massive  in  effect, 
with  the  plain,  straight  lines  and  un- 
broken wall  surfaces  suited  to  this  form 
of  construction.  Owing  to  its  great  dura- 
bility and  its  resistance  to  fire  as  well  as 
to  varying  climatic  conditions,  the  dwell- 
ing built  either  of  reinforced  concrete  or 
of  hollow  cement  blocks  is  steadily  grow- 
ing in  popularity,  especially  as  it  can  be 
made  as  homelike  and  attractive  as  a 
house  of  wood,  brick,  or  stone.  It  all 
depends  upon  the  structural  interest  of 
the  design  and  the  use  of  color  to  take 
away  any  effect  of  coldness  or  barren- 
ness such  as  is  often  associated  with 
either  or  both  of  these  materials. 

No  timbers  are  used  on  the  exterior  of 
the  house  here  presented,  but  the  form 
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of  the  framework  is  revealed  in  the  heavy 
corner-posts,  uprights,  and  the  horizontal 
"beams"  tliat  span  the  walls  and  break 
up  the  broad,  plain  surfaces.  If  cement 
block  construction  is  used,  these  might 
reveal  the  joining  of  the  blocks,  but  we 
would  prefer  the  effect  of  a  plain,  plas- 
tered surface,  which  would  look  much 
the  same  as  concrete.  The  wall  surfaces 
should  be  rough-cast,  preferably  with  the 
pebble-dash  finish  described  so  fully  last 
month,  and  the  color  would  depend  upon 
the  surroundings.  The  gray  given  by  a 
slight  admixture  of  lamp-black  with  the 
mortar  is  nearly  always  safe,  but  in  some 
cases  the  buff  or  biscuit  shades,  the  sug- 
gestion of  green,  or  the  natural  grayish 
white  of  the  plaster  or  concrete  might  be 
more  in  harmony  with  the  surroundings. 
The  color  of  the  slate  roof  would  natur- 
ally depend  upon  the  color  chosen  for  the 
walls,  as  in  some  cases  the  natural  slate- 
gray  would  be  very  effective,  and  in 
others  the  warm  tone  of  dull  red  might 
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be  needed  to  prevent  coldness  or  monot- 
ony. The  pillars,  copings,  and  balus- 
trades of  the  verandas  are  all  of  concrete 
or  of  cement,  according  to  the  material 
preferred  for  the  house  itself.  The 
foundation  should  either  be  of  stone  or 
of  concrete  or  cement  faced  with  ashlar 
to  give  the  effect  of  stone,  and  in  both 
cases  would  better  be  laid  with  black 
cement,  as  the  joining  of  the  stones  has 
the  same  effect  as  the  leading  in  a 
stained-glass  window.  A  note  of  warm 
color  is  given  by  the  floors  of  the  ve- 
randas, which  are  designed  to  be  of 
square  cement  blocks  of  a  dull  brick-red, 
giving  the  same  effect  as  the  much  more 
expensive  Welsh  tiles. 

Provision  for  the  healthful  outdoor  liv- 
ing is  ample  in  this  house.  A  wide  ve- 
randa extends  across  the  entire  front,  and 
with  vines  clambering  over  the  pillars 
and  balustrades  could  be  made  an  attrac- 
tive outdoor  living-room  as  well  as  an 
entrance  porch.  The  real  outdoor  living 
and  dining-room,  however,  is  the  square 


recessed  porch  that  looks  out  over  the 
garden  at  the  rear  of  the  house.  This 
porch  is  exposed  to  the  weather  only  at 
the  front,  and  this  can  easily  be  glassed 
in  for  the  severest  days  of  winter.  With 
a  southern  exposure,  though,  it  might  be 
open  nearly  all  winter,  except  on  in- 
clement days,  for  a  sun-room  is  livable 
when  a  completely  walled-in  room  is 
chilly  and  gloomy,  and  in  this  case 
the  warmth  of  the  sun  is  supplemented 
by  an  outdoor  fireplace  big  enough 
to  hold  a  pile  of  good-sized  logs. 
As  this  porch  has  so  much  the  character 
of  a  living-room,  the  walls  are  so  treated 
as  to  connect  it  closely  with  the  interior 
of  the  house.  A  high  wainscot  of  cypress 
runs  around  all  three  walls,  and  built-in 
fireside  seats  of  the  same  wood  afford 
a  comfortable  place  to  enjoy  the  fresh 
air  and  the  warmth  of  the  blazing  logs 
at  the  same  time.  A  good-sized  table 
would  serve  the  purposes  of  both  living- 
room  and  dining-room  and  a  few  easy 
chairs   would    make    it   a    most    inviting 
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place.  The  red  cement  floor  would  best  be 
aovered  with  a  thick  Indian  blanket  or 
two,  or  any  rug  of  sturdy  weave  and 
primitive  color  and  design.  The  wooden 
ceiling  of  the  porch  is  heavily  beamed, 
and  from  the  beams  hang  lanterns  enough 
to  make  the  place  cheerful  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  The  color  of  the  floor 
is  repeated  in  the  massive  fireplace  of 
hard-burned  red  brick,  with  its  plain 
shelf  made  of  a  thick  cypress  plank. 


housed-up  human  being  than  sleeping  out 
of  doors  under  plenty  of  covers.  The 
custom  is  steadily  growing  in  favor,  and 
when  it  becomes  general  the  pre-eminence 
of  nervous  prostration  as  the  national  dis- 
ease will  be  in  great  danger  of  over- 
throw and  coughs  and  colds  will  be  much 
less  prevalent. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is  planned 
to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
space,  freedom,  and  convenience  bv  hav- 
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Just  above  the  sun-room  is  an  outdoor 
sleeping-room  of  the  same  size  and  gen- 
eral arrangement,  except  that  it  has  no 
fireplace.  On  this  upper  porch  the  bal- 
ustrade is  replaced  by  a  solid  parapet 
made  of  the  wall  of  the  house,  and,  like 
the  sun-room,  the  sleeping-porch  can  be 
glassed  in  for  protection  from  driving 
storms  if  necessary.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  no  protection  from  the 
weather  is  needed,  even  in  winter,  as 
nothing  would  be  better  for  the  average 
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ing  the  whole  lower  story  as  open  as  it 
can  be  made  short  of  being  actually  one 
large  room  with  no  efl^ect  of  division. 
Draughts  from  the  entrance  are  cut  off 
by  a  small  vestibule  that  opens  into  the 
reception-hall,  and  the  space  beside  it  is 
occupied  by  a  coat  closet  that  shelters  all 
wraps  and  overshoes,  usually  such  a 
problem  in  a  hall  that  is  part  of  the 
living-room.  The  reception-hall  proper 
ends  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  and  the 
corner  seat  opposite,  but  a  narrower  con- 
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IT    MAY  BE  BUILT  OF  CONCRETE  THROUGH- 
OUT     OR      OF      HOLLOW      CEMENT      BLOCKS 


AN      OUTDOOR      LIVING      OR      DINING-ROOM      IS      THE 
SQUARE  RECESSED  PORCH,  OVERLOOKING  THE  GARDEN 
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tinuation  leads  to  the  door  of  the  sun- 
room  and  a  small  lavatory  at  the  back. 
Wide  openings,  where  the  dividing  parti- 
tions are  merely  suggested  by  posts  and 
panels,  connect  the  hall  with  the  living- 
room  and  the  latter  with  the  dining- 
room  just  beyond.  Ceiling  beams  are 
used  only  to  indicate  divisions  into 
rooms,  but  around  the  ceiling  angle  a 
wide  strip  of  wood  borders  the  walls  in- 
stead of  a  frieze,  and  all  three  rooms 
are  wainscoted  to  the  height  of  six  feet 
with  oak  paneling.  This  can  be  used 
generously  even  in  a  house  of  moderate 
cost,  because  it  now  comes  as  a  stock 
wainscot  in  the  natural  wood  that  har- 
monizes perfectly  in  design  with  the 
woodwork  of  a  Craftsman  interior,  and 
can  be  finished  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
so  that  this  most  attractive  form  of  in- 
terior woodwork  need  no  longer  be  pro- 
hibited because  of  the  cost  of  building  it 
in.  It  is  reasonable  in  price  and  can  be 
purchased  in  the  height  and  design  pre- 
ferred at  so  much  a  running  foot.  All 
the  interior  woodwork  in  this  house  is  of 
oak,  and  a  beautifully  cordial,  sunny  ef- 
fect could  be  given  by  finishing  it  in  a 
rich   nut-brown   tone,   with   the   strip    of 


rough  plaster  on  the  wall  space  above 
done  in  a  warm,  tawny  yellow.  The  fire- 
place would  be  of  very  dark  hard-burned 
brick — the  kind  known  as  "clinker"  brick 
■ — with  a  shelf  of  concrete. 

The  structural  feature  most  prominent 
in  the  living-room  covers  the  whole  end 
of  it,  where  bookcases  are  built  into  the 
wall  space  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace. 
These  bookcases  are  about  four  feet  in 
height,  and  the  upper  panels  of  the  wain- 
scot show  above  them,  making  a  most  at- 
tractive setting  for  any  piece  of  mellow 
copper,  dull  brass,  or  matt  glazed  pottery 
that  might  be  put  on  the  top  of  the  book- 
case. The  ornaments  in  such  a  room  as 
this  would  naturally  be  very  few  and 
simple,  but  it  needs  the  high  lights  of  an 
occasional  piece  of  metal  and  the  accent 
of  color  given  by  beautiful  pottery  used 
very  sparingly.  The  hammered  copper 
hood  of  the  fireplace  is  framed  by  a  band 
of  wrought  iron,  and  the  andirons  are 
also  of  iron.  The  hearth  is  of  red  cement 
like  the  floors  of  the  porches.  One  struc- 
tural touch  that  brings  the  woodwork  of 
all  three  rooms  into  harmony  is  the  use 
of  spindles  wherever  they  would  be  ef- 
fective.    They  appear  in  the  balustrade 
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of  the  staircase,  in  the  open  spaces  above 
the  panels  in  the  little  partitions,  in  the 
continuation  of  these  into  grilles  above 
the  doors,  and  in  the  built-in  seats.  In 
the  illustration,  spindle  furniture  is  also 
shown,  to  make  the  structural  scheme 
complete.  To  complete  the  color  scheme 
in  the  furnishings,  the  chairs  and  tables 
should  be  of  oak  finished  in  a  slightly 
darker  tone  than  the  woodwork,  and  the 
chair  cushions  in  warm  brown  or  tawny 
yellow  leather  or  velour.  The  relieving 
notes  of  color-contrast  would  be  given  by 
the  rugs,  pillows,  portieres,  window  cur- 
tains, and  other  accessories. 

On  the  second  story  there  are  three 
large  bedrooms  in  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  the  open-air  bedroom  at  the  back. 
The  staircase  with  its  well  occupies  the 
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space  at  one  side  of  the  sleeping-porehy 
and  the  bathroom  is  at  the  other.  The 
upper  hall,  though  not  large,  is  so  de- 
signed as  to  give  the  feeling  of  open  ar- 
rangement and  free  communication,  and 
the  ample  closet  room  is  concentrated  at 
the  center.  The  finish  of  the  upper  hall 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  lower  story, 
but  the  woodwork  of  the  bedrooms  is  most 
satisfactory  in  white  enamel,  on  account 
of  the  delicate  colors  so  universally  used 
in  bedroom   furnishings. 

The  color  schemes  and  furnishings  of 
the  bedrooms  are  largely  a  matter  of 
individual  fanc)',and  with  the  white  wood- 
work great  latitude  is  possible  in  devel- 
oping original  color  combinations  that 
reflect  the  personal  tastes  of  the  owner.  In 
furnishing  the  living  rooms  the  fact  that 
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they  are  for  general  use  and  must  be 
substantial,  unobtrusive,  and  restful  in  ef- 
fect must  always  be  kept  in  mind  if  the 
rooms  are  to  be  lastingly  satisfactorj'. 
Any  vagaries  of  personal  taste  are  apt 
to  jar  in  the  long  run,  not  only  upon 
other  members  of  the  family  but  also 
upon  oneself,  for  they  take  away  from 
tlie  harmony  of  the  whole  by  introducing 
a  sharp  personal  note  that  is  in  no  sense  a 
part  of  the  general  scheme.  Not  only 
must  the  living  rooms  be  restful  in  color 
and  line,  but  ornaments  and  even  dra- 
peries are  things  to  be  sparingly  used, 
or  the  general  impression  is  that  of  small- 
ncss  and  fussiness.  Big  spaces,  straight 
lines,  and  ample  masses  of  quiet  color  on 
unbroken  surfaces  go  to  make  up  the  liv- 
ing-room   that    wears    well    and    gives    a 


sense  of  rest  and  comfort  to  every  one 
who  enters  it.  But  the  bedroom  is  one's 
own  domain  and  its  furnishings  may  be 
just  what  one  chooses,  regardless  of  any- 
one else,  so  long  as  they  are  dainty  and 
fresh,  and  express  the  individuality  of  the 
owner.  The  colors  may  be  daring  to  a 
degree  and  yet  not  be  tiresome  if  they 
are  suited  to  the  exposure  of  the  room  so 
that  a  warm  hue  lightens  a  shaded  room 
and  a  cool  one  quiets  a  sunny  one ;  but  the 
one  quality  of  daintiness  is  essential,  and 
this  is  best  preserved  by  having  fabrics 
that,  whatever  their  color,  are  not  harmed 
by  frequent  visits  to  the  wash  tub. 

The  cost  of  this  house  as  estimated 
approximates  $6,000,  whether  built  of 
concrete  or  of  hollow  cement  blocks,  and 
allowing  for  reasonable  variation. 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

CHARLES  LAMB  in  a  delightful 
essay  speaks  of  the  solemnity  of 
the  ancient  ceremony  of  "ringing 
out  the  Old  Year,"  and  the  universal  in- 
terest in  the  advent  of  a  New  Year.  Our 
individual  birthdays  we  cease  to  notice 
as  we  grow  mature,  observes  the  gentle 
Elia,  but  no  one  ever  regarded  the  first  of 
January  with  indifference. 

What  fitter  occasion,  then,  for  moraliz- 
ing and  contemplation  than  on  the  eve  of 
the  birth  of  a  new  cycle  of  opportunities 
and  responsibilities.'  No  wonder  is  it 
that  men  everywhere  indulge  in  moral 
stocktaking  and  resolution-making  as 
they  watch  "the  skirts  of  the  departing 
year" !  Sins  of  omission  and  sins  of 
commission  are  remembered  and  mourn- 
fully counted ;  promises  of  reformation 
are  born  with  wondrous  ease.  Were  it  not 
for  the  suspicion  of  a  memory  that  the 
Old  Year  consisted  of  something  more 
than  sins,  how  gladly  would  we  speed  its 
flight!  Could  we  forget  that  New  Year 
resolutions  are  perhaps  the  most  fragile 
of  man-made  things,  how  gladly  would 
we  welcome  the  dawn  of  the  New  Year 
as  the  birth  of  the  long-waited  millenium  I 

Truly  a  solemn  occasion.  While  hordes 
of  irreverent,  foolish  hooligans  and  hob- 
ble de  hoys  make  the  night  hideous,  and 
with    blatant    noises 

"Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting 
guest," 

let  us  of  sober  state  and  contempla- 
tive mood  withdraw  ourselves  to  cele- 
brate the  event  as  befits  it.  Round  the 
cheery  fire,  with  creature  comforts  well 
provided,  let  us  gather  in  the  friendly 
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spirit  of  craftsmen  whose  craft  is  the 
creation  of  noble  and  beautiful  lives.  For 
our  interest  is  nothing  less  than  this:  the 
making  of  things  is  of  no  moment  except 
as  a  means  to  the  making  of  Life.  True 
art  relates  to  the  whole  octave  of  human 
experience,  and  the  making  of  beautiful 
things  is  of  no  importance  except  to  make 
beautiful  men  and  women.  And  as  we 
judge  art,  so  we  must  judge  Time.  Our 
judgment  of  the  Past  must  be  based  upon 
its  human  product  of  good  or  ill;  our 
welcome  to  the  Future  must  have  the 
opportunity  for  human  happiness  as  its 
motive. 

WTiat  say  you,  friend  of  the  doleful 
mien,  that  the  remote  Past  alone  was  good, 
that  each  succeeding  generation  lost  some- 
thing of  the  sense  of  goodness  and  joy 
and  that  the  Future  holds  no  promise  of 
good?  Hark  you  back  to  the  bygone 
days  for  the  "Golden  Age"?  It  is  a 
poor,  vain,  and  deluded  view  of  things, 
friend.  There  never  has  been  a  "Golden 
Age,"  though  mayhap  the  future  holds 
such  an  age  in  store.  The  times  which 
through  the  enchantments  of  distance 
seem  golden  were  indeed  of  iron.  Know 
3'ou  not  that  Attica's  ancient  splendor 
was  but  a  dishonest  veneer;  and  that  the 
vaunted  magnificence  and  culture  of  the 
days  of  Pericles  was  but  a  gilded  rotten- 
ness. That,  like  a  jerry-built  house, 
resting  on  rotten  foundations,  the  Athe- 
nian splendors  rested  upon  a  slave  basis? 

Pessimism  is  an  ancient  doctrine  of  so- 
ciety. Solomon,  the  wise  king,  in  his 
day  found  it  necessary  to  rebuke  those 
who  cried  out,  "the  former  times  were 
better  than  these,"  and  the  Roman  poet, 
Horace,  mourned  that  the  men  of  his 
day  were  "degenerate  offspring  of  heroic 
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sires."  In  our  own  day,  many  and  loud 
are  the  voices  that  cry  out  in  the  same 
dolorous  fashion  that  never  before  were 
there  so  many  evil  things  and  so  few 
good  things  as  to-day. 

It  is  a  poor,  soul-paralyzing  gospel. 
Were  it  true  that  the  world's  progress  is 
from  gloom  to  deeper  gloom,  that  to-mor- 
row must  be  worse  than  yesterday ;  that 
some  evil  genius  drives  the  race  to  ill 
with  irresistible  force,  we  should  greet 
the  New  Year  with  the  sad  tolling  bells 
of  mourning,  and  clothe  ©urselves  in  the 
habiliments  of  grief.  If  the  pessimistic 
view  of  life  were  true,  then,  for  nations 
and  individuals  alike, 

"  'Twere  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace. 
Like  bird  the  charming  serpent  draws ; 
To  drop  head  foremost  in  the  jaws 
Of  vacant  darkness,  and  to  cease." 

But  every  glorious  sunrise,  every  carol 
of  joyous  birds  greeting  opening  day,  and 
every  peal  of  bells  welcoming  the  New 
Year,  bears  testimony  that  through  long 
centuries  of  experience  all  nature  has 
learned  to  trust  the  future  and  to  hail  it 
with  faith  and  hope. 

This  gospel  of  faith  is  as  far  removed 
as  the  poles  from  the  unreasoning  optim- 
ism of  those  who  cry  with  Voltaire's 
Optimist  that  "everything  is  for  the  best, 
in  this  best  of  all  possible  systems."  Ex- 
tremes meet.  The  one  doctrine  is  just  as 
deadly  as  the  other.  To  cry  that  all  is 
well  is  as  false  as  to  cry  that  nothing  is 
well.  To  deny  that  anything  is  wrong 
with  our  present  system  is  as  pernicious 
as  to  deny  that  anything  is  good. 

So  long  as  we  have  our  social  poles  of 
poverty  and  opulence,  starved  babies  and 
pampered  poodles;  so  long  as  women  and 


children  toil  over  unwholesome,  uglj',  and 
degrading  tasks  for  no  other  purpose  than 
the  maintenance  of  others  in  a  useless 
existence;  and  so  long  as  to  preserve  this 
condition  of  affairs  all  the  institutions  of 
government  are  corrupted,  it  will  not  do 
to  hypnotize  ourselves  into  the  belief  that 
all  is  as  it  should  be.  On  the  other  hand, 
so  long  as  there  is  a  growing  recognition 
of  the  evils  in  society,  and  a  resulting 
growth  of  movements  aiming  at  their 
eradication,  it  is  foolish  and  criminal  to 
croak  that  things  are  going  from  bad  to 
worse.  Above  all  else,  there  is  need  to 
guard  against  the  common  tendency  to 
misinterpret  an  increasing  recognition  of 
social  ills  as  an  increase  of  the  ills  them- 
selves, instead  of  as  an  evidence  of  a  con- 
trary movement. 

In  this  spirit,  then,  we  whose  business 
is  the  making  of  life  gladsome  and  beau- 
tiful may  contemplate  with  calm  courage 
the  memories  of  the  year  that  is  slowly 
ebbing  out  into  the  great  ocean  of  the 
eternal. 

The  exposures  of  corruption  and  chi- 
canery in  the  high  places  of  politics  and 
commerce  do  not  cause  us  to  fear  that  the 
depravity  of  nowadays  is  greater  than  the 
depravity  of  yesterday.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  confronted  by  the  assurance  that 
other  days  lacked  not  the  wrongs  them- 
selves, but  only  the  intelligence  to  dis- 
cern them  and  the  courage  to  combat 
them.  If  there  never  was  a  time  when 
greater  or  more  multitudinous  problems 
pressed  for  solution,  it  is  equally  true 
that  there  never  was  a  time  when  so  much 
earnest,  intelligent  attention  and  experi- 
ment were  devoted  to  the  task  of  estab- 
lishing social  justice  and  harmony  as  to- 
day. 
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Intelligent  criticism  of  social  institu- 
tions and  customs  is  itself  a  factor  of 
progress  of  great  importance.  We  of  The 
Craftsman  welcome  all  such  criticisms 
and  hail  its  makers  with  fraternal  sym- 
pathy. Still,  notwithstanding  this  gen- 
eral sympathy  with  all  sane  criticisms  of 
society  as  at  present  constituted,  our  atti- 
tude toward  all  social  problems  must  be 
that  of  craftsmen  rather  than  that  of 
critics.  As  in  matters  relating  to  art, 
while  criticism  of  the  tawdry  and  vulgar 
is  helpful,  the  creation  of  simple  beauty, 
the  practical  expression  of  a  nobler  con- 
cept of  art  and  its  purpose,  is  of  far 
greater  value,  so  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
art  of  living  constructive  experience  and 
practical  experiment  are  vastly  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  most  alluring  theories. 
If  Dr.  Goler,  in  the  city  of  Rochester, 
succeeds  in  saving  baby  lives  and  reducing 
the  infantile  death-rate  to  an  extent  which 
makes  an  object  lesson  for  all  the  civilized 
world;  or  if  Dr.  Cronin,  in  New  York 
City,  succeeds  in  relieving  the  suffering 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  children,  making 
ii  possible  for  them  to  become  useful  citi- 
zens instead  of  waste  products  of  the 
human  struggle  to  be  crowded  into  re- 
formatories, asylums,  and  prisons;  or  if 
Judge  Lindsey's  common  sense  sweet- 
ened with  human  kindness  makes  the 
street  "gang"  an  element  of  strength  in- 
stead of  a  civic  menace,  we  are  vitally  in- 
terested. Notliing  that  is  human  is  for- 
eign to  us  or  beyond  the  bounds  of  ouv 
interest.  Our  friends  need  not  wonder  if 
we  devote  much  time  and  thought  to  the 
chronicle  and  study  of  constructive  social 
work,  for,  in  the  last  analysis,  our  interest 
in  what  William  Morris  was  wont  to  call 
"the  lesser  arts  of  life,"  the  making  of 
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things  of  beauty  under  conditions  of  plea- 
sure, is  subordinate  to  our  interest  in  the 
art  of  life  itself.  That  children  be  well 
born,  well  nurtured  and  developed,  to  be- 
come good  citizens  and  builders  of  a  social 
state  in  which  the  interest  of  each  shall  be 
the  interest  of  all,  is  the  end  toward  which 
we  labor,  and  to  which  the  making  of 
wholesome  things  under  wholesome  con- 
ditions is  but  a  means. 

In  this  spirit  we  look  forward  to  the 
New  Year  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
cycle  of  opportunities,  forgetting  not  that 
each  opportunity  carries  with  it  a  respon- 
sibility to  be  sacredly  met.  Taking  our- 
selves and  our  work  seriously — yet  not 
too  seriously — believing  fully  in  the  con- 
quering power  of  honest  thinking  and 
working,  we  turn  from  the  Old  Year  sat- 
isfied that  its  records  show  a  balance  of 
good,  and  turn  to  greet  the  New  Year 
confident  that  it  will  bring  us  nearer  the 
goal  of  harmonious  and  gladsome  life. 

NOTES 

THE  Knoedler  Gallery  at  the  pres- 
ent date  is  filled  with  a  riotous 
display  of  Dutch  tulips,  yellow 
and  white,  pink  and  gold,  and  flaming  red. 
There  are  acres  of  them  growing  in  low 
Holland  meadows,  bounded  by  canals  and 
poplar  trees,  and  sometimes  bordering  a 
mossy,  weather-tinted  stone  house,  crouch- 
ing low  away  from  sea  winds.  And  there 
are  flaming  beds  of  popies,  large  and  red, 
densely  red.  And  here  and  there,  in  tlie 
same  room  and  by  the  same  artist,  George 
Hitchcock,  are  sweet,  demure,  picturesque 
Zeeland  girls  in  gorgeous  colors  and  the 
most  bewitching  of  caps,  looking  a  little 
self-conscious  as  though  such  fine  clothes 
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"were  unusual  for  every  day  wear,  but  very 
winning  and  a  part  of  the  great  beauty  of 
Holland. 

Some  of  Mr.  Hitchcock's  Dutch  outdoor 
scenes  give  a  slight  sense  of  confusion  in 
the  glowing  sunlit  foreground  and  the 
remote  cloudy  sky.  Holland  is  truly  a 
gray  land,  but  one  is  puzzled  to  know 
just  how  the  sunshine  has  reached  the 
tall  poplar  trees  and  thrown  shadows  on 
the  gaudy  poppy  beds  when  the  sky  seems 
to  have  closed  her  windows  and  drawn  her 
curtains. 

But  in  spite  of  this  occasional  bewilder- 
ment, there  is  much  joy  in  the  wide 
reaches  of  splendid  color  compassed  in  a 
single  small  frame,  and  in  the  fresh, 
wholesome  treatment  of  a  strong,  whole- 
some country.  It  is  a  vigorous,  bright, 
stout-hearted  nation  that  Mr.  Hitchcock 
presents  to  us ;  the  girls,  the  flowers,  and 
the  sunlit  meadows  are  all  good  to  re- 
member. The  Knoedler  Gallery  is  also 
showing  at  this  same  date  a  few  interest- 
ing portraits  by  A.  Muller  Ury. 
They  are  mainly  of  well  known  people 
of  significant  types:  Lord  Strathcona, 
strong,  serene,  and  compelling,  and  near 
bim  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  pleased  and 
cheerful,  the  smile  possibly  a  little  too 
permanent.  Mrs.  Daniel  Frohman  and 
Mrs.  Clark  Williams  are  both  pretty 
women,  and  neither  would  think  the  other 
so.  Jlr.  Ury's  children's  portraits  are 
charming  at  a  first  glance:  but  what  seems 
individuality  at  first  settles  into  manner- 
ism as  you  see  it  repeated  in  unrelated 
groups  of  pretty  youngsters. 

On  the  17th  of  December  the  exhibition 
room  of  this  gallery  will  be  devoted  to 
a  collection  of  paintings  by  Frederic 
Remington.      Remington   was   practically 


the  first  of  our  artists  to  "find  the  West," 
to  get  hold  of  the  big  picturesqueness  of 
our  own  land,  unknown  to  the  studio. 
Remington  was  a  pioneer  artist  among 
cowboys  and  Indians  and  he  still  leads  the 
nrtists  who  followed  him  into  this  wilder- 
ness. 

AN  INTERESTING  and  fairly  rep- 
■L  ^  resentative  exhibition  of  pictures  in 
water  color  and  pastel  by  American  art- 
ists was  held  recently  in  the  Montross 
Gallery  on  Fifth  Avenue.  John  La  Farge 
was  represented  by  a  group  of  pastels 
that  were  brilliant  and  effective,  although 
their  treatment  was  rather  more  sugges- 
tive of  cartoons  for  stained  glass  windows 
than  of  pictures  complete  in  themselves. 
The  subjects  chosen  were  almost  entirely 
from  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  Japan, 
although  a  itvt  allegorical  studies  were 
included  as  examples  of  Mr.  La  Farge 's 
more  familiar  work.  There  were  some  in- 
teresting landscapes  and  marines  by  Wil- 
liam M.  Chase,  Childe  Hassam,  Homer 
Martin,  A.  Phimister  Proctor,  Robert 
Blum,  Philip  L.  Hale,  Winslow  Homer, 
W.  L.  Lathrop,  Alexander  Schilling,  and 
Horatio  Walker.  Theodore  Robinson  is 
there  with  a  small  portrait,  and  D.  W. 
Tryon  with  a  group  of  lovely  small  land- 
scapes: "]Moonrise,"  "Springtime,"  "Con- 
necticut Hill  in  Winter,"  "Farm  House 
at  Night,"  and  "Evening,"  each  one  fine, 
subtle,  full  of  understanding  of  the 
utmost  poetry  of  Nature  and  expressing  it 
with  the  most  complete  delicacy  and  re- 
serve. Tryon  feels  the  quality  of  New 
England  landscape  as  Mary  Wilkins  does 
the  temperament  of  the  people,  the  sweet- 
ness hidden  under  the  reserve,  the  gleams 
of  beauty  escaping  through  rigidity.    His 
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paintings  often  remind  one  of  Emerson  in 
liis  sweetest  moods. 

The  two  Homer  Martins  are  unusually 
interesting  examples  of  this  old-fashioned 
lover  of  outdoors;  and  the  five  Childe 
Hassams  are  unusually  mannered  and 
eccentric. 

HOW  far  photography  has  gone 
beyond  the  old  taunt  that  it 
was  only  a  mechanical  process  is 
shown  with  interest  in  the  exhibition 
this  season  at  the  Photo-Secession  Gal- 
leries, Fifth  Avenue,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Alfred  Stieglitz.  All  of  the  most 
significant  artist  photographers  (includ- 
ing Mr.  Stieglitz  himself)  are  repre- 
sented. There  are  portraits  vivid  and 
compelling,  landscapes  with  the  spirit- 
uality of  Corot  and  Tryon,  ideal  com- 
positions full  of  poetry  and  symbolism, 
harbor  scenes  with  the  enchantment  that 
Whistler  and  Turner  revealed  in  the  ports 
of  the  world,  delicate  night  scenes  with 
mists  trailing  through  them,  snow  scenes, 
mysterious  moonlights ;  in  fact,  every 
rare  and  poetical  quality  of  nature  re- 
vealed through  the  camera.  Such  work 
is  no  more  mechanical  because  of  tlie  use 
of  camera  than  a  painting  is  mechanical 
because  of  the  handling  of  brush.  It  is 
all  the  reproduction  of  beautj',  grown  into 
art  through  the  imagination. 

Clarence  H.  White  has  a  large  exhibit, 
which  includes  both  portraits  and  land- 
scapes, and  one  singularly  interesting 
and  delicately  symbolic  picture  called 
"Evening,  the  Crystal  Globe,"  which  is 
reproduced  in  this  department. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Kasebier  is  also  fully 
represented  both  by  rarely  interesting 
portraits  and  outdoor  scenes.  Mrs. 
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Kasebier's  photograph  of  Rodin,  which 
was  taken  in  Paris,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  pictures  at  the  exhibition,  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  photographic 
portraits  ever  taken.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  most  skilled  painter  to 
achieve  a  more  complete  and  subtle  ex- 
pression of  personality  than  Mrs.  Kase- 
bier shows  us  in  this  Rodin  photograph. 

A  group  of  photographs  by  Mr. 
Eduard  J.  Steichen  have  all  the  rich 
massing  of  shade  and  light,  and  es- 
pecially the  suggestion  of  color  for  which 
his  work  is  now  famous  on  two  conti- 
nents. Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
portrait  in  this  collection  of  Mr. 
Steichen's  work  is  that  of  William  M. 
Chase,  which  not  only  is  a  rarely  inter- 
esting work  of  art,  but  a  most  final 
portrayal  of  character. 

As  a  -Nvhole,  the  exhibit  is  one  of  last- 
ing interest,  marking  a  distinct  advance 
in  this  most  interesting  among  modern 
arts.  Those  interested  in  photography 
as  a  fine  art  must  feel  deeply  indebted 
to  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz  for  thus  bringing 
together  most  convincingly  proofs  of  the 
significance  and  beauty  of  art-pho- 
tography. It  would  scarcely  be  just  to 
the  exhibit  to  close  this  notice  without 
speaking  of  the  remarkable  portrait  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  by  Alvin  Lang- 
don  Coburn.  It  is  Shaw  in  a  whimsical 
mood — a  whimsical  pose,  full  of  irony  and 
jest  and  keen  amusement  at  the  world. 

TN  AN  interesting  article  on  "The 
-*-  Sculpture  of  Gutzon  Borglum,"  in 
Appleton's,  Rupert  Hughes  has  written 
this  vivid  and  picturesque  account  of  the 
sculptor's  acknowledged  masterpiece, 
"The  Mares  of  Diomedes,"  showing  how 
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the  absolute  truth  and  primitiveness  that 
made  Greek  sculpture  the  standard  of 
the  world  for  all  time,  can  be  compassed 
by  expressing  the  same  truth  by  modern 
methods  and  in  a  modern  spirit,  so  that 
the  natural  action  of  the  cowboy  of  the 
Western  plains  becomes  convincing  as  the 
inevitable  action  of  Hercules  in  a  group 
representing  a  classic  story.  Says  Mr. 
Hughes : 

"Mr.  Borglum's  highest  reach  has 
surely  been  in  his  treatment  of  horses.  I 
have  noted  his  early  fondness  for  them 
and  the  success  they  brought  him  in  paint- 
ing as  well  as  in  statuary.  Living  as  he 
has  among  cowboys  and  Indians,  he  has 
learned  to  know  the  horse  psychologically 
as  well  as  physically.  Years  ago  he 
wished  to  present  a  horse  in  full  flight. 
The  stolidity  of  marble,  however,  could 
not  give  him  the  effect  of  many-twinkling 
feet.  It  occurred  to  him  that  by  cluster- 
ing several  horses  together  he  could  get 
that  effect  through  variety  of  pose.  He 
decided  to  show  a  cowboy  stampeding  a 
bunch  of  bronchos. 

"Western  experience  had  taught  him 
that  the  cowboy  governs  a  herd  of  wild 
horses  by  riding  in  the  lead  and  guiding 
them  where  he  wants  them  to  go,  then 
steering  them  round  and  round  in  a  great 
circle  till  they  are  tamed  by  exhaustion. 
After  working  for  some  time,  the  cos- 
tume of  the  cowboy  annoyed  him,  so  he 
discarded  him  for  an  Indian,  whose  half- 
nakedness  permitted  a  study  of  muscles 
and  lines.  Still  unsatisfied,  he  threw 
modernity  aside  and  went  to  Greece  for 
inspiration.  He  found  the  story  of  'The 
Mares  of  Diomedes'  and  it  fitted  his  pur- 
poses to  perfection. 
.  '.'You  may  not  object  to  being  reminded 


that  these  fabulous  steeds  belonged  to  a 
king  who  fed  them  on  human  flesh.  Her- 
cules was  given,  as  his  eighth  labor,  the 
task  of  carrying  them  off.  This  he  did 
with  much  adventure  by  the  classic  device 
of  stampeding  them.  He  was  pursued, 
but  escaped,  and  later  fed  Diomedes  to 
his  own  mares,  then  released  them  and 
allowed  the  wolves  to  feed  on  them. 

"The  group  shows  Hercules  riding  the 
foremost  horse,  and  guiding  the  herd  on 
the  arc  of  a  circle.  He  lies  far  over  on 
the  side  of  his  steed  to  escape  both  the 
arrows  of  the  pursuers  and  the  teeth  of 
the  ravening  horses  that  follow  pell-mell. 

"The  engineering — for  the  construction 
of  a  heroic  group  of  the  size  of  'The 
Mares  of  Diomedes'  is  a  sort  of  engineer- 
ing— is  here  a  superb  feat  superbly 
achieved.  Given  a  theme  of  stampeded 
horses,  the  average  artist  would  have 
made  us  a  procession ;  a  series  of  detached 
or  semidetached  animals.  The  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon  was  frankly  a  procession, 
and  a  glorious  one ;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
it  was  a  frieze ;  and,  in  the  second,  it 
represented  a  procession.  It  is  the  only 
think  I  know  of  in  art  to  compare  Bor- 
glum's horses  with.  And  that  was  in  re- 
lief and  this  in  the  round;  that  was  tiny 
and  this  huge. 

"The  triumph  of  Mr.  Borglum's  group 
is  in  the  composition,  the  unity.  The 
choice  of  that  hillock  over  which  the 
bloodthirsty  mares  come  thundering,  was 
not  merely  for  dramatic  purposes.  It 
was  to  knit  the  whole  group  together. 
Big  and  varied  as  it  is,  you  can  mentally 
grip  the  whole  herd  in  your  fist.  The 
management  of  detail  is  also  so  studied  as 
to  concentrate  the  focus,  and  give  you  the 
whole  effect  in  one  coup  d'ail. 
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"The  hillock  has  another  effect, 
heightened  by  the  posing  of  the  horses. 
It  gives  climax;  the  majesty  of  progres- 
sive line.  The  stampede  swoops  upward 
like  the  eternal  billow  at  the  whirlpool  in 
Niagara,  forever  rushing,  forever  at  rest. 
One  mad  purpose  unites  all  into  a  imity 
of  motion.  The  effect  of  the  arrange- 
ment is  cumulative.  They  pile  up  and 
subside  like  a  tidal  wave. 

"The  movement  of  the  horses  is  scien- 
tifically correct.  The  Greeks  knew  how 
horses  managed  their  legs.  Later  artists 
forgot  how,  and  for  centuries  we  had 
horses  using  their  legs  like  two  wings, 
not  like  four  members.  The  instantane- 
ous camera  brought  us  back  to  reason. 
Mr.  Borglum  has  shown  himself  fully  in- 
formed, fully  equipped,  and  he  has  made 
no  stint  of  labor.  The  task  of  executing 
such  a  group  might  have  appalled  Her- 
cules himself.  In  the  large  and  in  the 
small,  it  presented  riddle  on  riddle.  Each 
problem  has  been  met  and  turned  into  a 
victory.  I  know  nothing  like  this  group, 
or  greater  of  its  sort,  in  all  sculpture." 

AT  the  New  Gallery  there  is  just  now 
■^  ^  a  most  interesting  collection  of  Van 
Perrine's  paintings.  This  exhibition  gath- 
ers together  Mr.  Perrine's  Storm  Pictures, 
beginning  in  1900.  It  realizes  more  fully 
than  before  one  aspect  in  his  advance- 
ment of  landscape  art.  From  the  early 
conventional  and  unrelated  picture  of 
mountain  and  tree  we  passed  later  to  a 
more  or  less  objective  imitation  of  Nature. 
Slowly  there  is  emerging  a  desire  for  a 
wider  presentation  of  the  power  which 
shapes  the  trees  and  forms  the  face  of 
the  rocks.  This  exhibition  shows  an  art 
with  a  new  grip  on  the  dynamics  of  the 
Sio 


elements.  As  a  painter  of  motion  and 
action  in  the  elements  this  artist  realizes 
in  his  canvases  the  equilibrium  that  is  the 
result  of  a  direction  from  and  a  direction 
to — which  means  a  more  vivid  portrayal 
of  Eternal  Motion.  Painting  the  mani- 
festation of  Storm  is  simply  painting  a 
degree  of  momentum. 

Perrine's  pictures  are  vast,  gloomy,  por- 
tentous, full  of  shadows  and  mighty 
clouds  and  wild  tormenting  winds.  As  a 
decorative  finish  to  a  room  they  do  not 
appeal,  as  a  new  expression  in  art  of 
tremendous  elemental  forces  they  are  in- 
comparable. People  will  resent  or  ad- 
mire them  according  to  their  artistic  out- 
look. 

THE  American  Civic  Association,  the 
headquarters  of  which  are  in  Phil- 
adelphia, has  issued  a  beautifully  illus- 
trated pamphlet  by  Graham  Romeyn 
Taylor  on  "Recreation  Centers  in  Chi- 
cago Parks."  The  author  says,  in  part: 
"The  amazing  growth  of  the  modern 
city  involves  great  cost  to  the  lives  that 
swarm  in  its  congested  areas.  We  herd 
our  immigrants  into  six-story  tenements 
or  crowd  them  indecently  in  the  miserable 
rooms  of  the  hovel  in  the  rear.  We  force 
them  into  wretched  unsanitary  conditions. 
We  are  compelled  to  build  huge  institu- 
tions for  curing  the  sick  and  reforming 
the  criminals  for  the  existence  of  which 
bad  city  conditions  are,  in  large  degree, 
responsible.  The  newer  tendency,  how- 
ever, is  to  place  emphasis  upon  preventive 
measures  to  preserve  health,  and  form- 
ative influences  to  mold  character.  How 
shall  our  park  systems  share  in  this  great 
advance  movement  to  deal  with  causes 
rather  than  results?     The  last  few  years 
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have  seen  broader  conceptions  of  what  a 
park  in  the  industrial  community  should 
be  like.  We  have  come  to  realize  that 
playgrounds,  even  without  a  spear  of 
grass,  in  the  congested  portions  of  the 
city,  are  quite  as  important  parts  of  a 
complete  system  as  the  well-kept  lawns 
and  beautiful  trees  of  the  larger  reserva- 
tions further  out. 

"Chicago  has  recently  been  grappling 
with  the  problem  of  making  her  park  sys- 
tem, or  her  parks,  more  accessible  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  and  of  more 
complete  service  to  the  needs  of  those 
upon  whom  modern  industry  bears  down 
the  heaviest.  The  South  Park  Commis- 
sion has  recently  established  upon  a  com- 
prehensive scale  a  system  of  neighbor- 
hood centers  in  small  parks  located  where 
the  mass  of  working-people  dwell. 

"Enthusiastically  backed  by  the  people 
of  the  South  Side,  who  voted  with  large 
majorities  in  favor  of  the  various  bond 
issues,  these  commissioners  have  nearly 
completed  the  expenditure  of  $6,500,000 
in  securing  the  land  and  erecting  fourteen 
superb  neighborhood  clubhouses  in  as 
many  parks.  The  cost  of  buildings  and 
improvements,  exclusive  of  land,  averaged 
no  less  than  $90,000,  and  the  average 
annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  from  $25,- 
000  to  $30,000  for  each  center — this  in- 
cluding all  expense,  indoor  and  out. 

"In  addition  to  the  clubhouse,  a  play- 
groiuid  and  athletic  field  was,  in  every  in- 
stance, provided  with  outdoor  gymnasium 
apparatus,  wading-pool  and  sand-piles  for 
children,  and  a  large  swimming  pool  with 
bathhouse  facilities  and  bathing-suits,  no 
charge  being  asked  whatsoever.  In  win- 
ter the  playground  is  flooded  for  skating 
and  a  toboggan  slide  is  erected.     Each 


clubhouse  contains  separate  gymnasium 
and  locker-rooms,  with  instructors  for 
men  and  women;  assembly  hall  for  the 
free  use  of  any  meetings  or  social  gather- 
ings that  are  not  of  a  political  or  religious 
nature,  a  reading-room  and  a  restaurant. 

"No  one  can  justify,  on  the  plea  of  a 
false  economy,  the  erection  of  public 
schools,  libraries,  museums,  court-houses, 
postoffice,  or  city  halls  in  park  space ;  but 
surely  such  social  and  recreational  centers 
as  I  am  now  describing  are  entirely  proper 
and  greatly  to  be  desired  as  a  means  of 
securing  a  continuous  park  service — 365 
days  in  the  year — designed  to  meet  as 
nearly  as  may  be  possible  the  great  all- 
round  human  needs  of  the  masses  of  our 
fellow  citizens. 

"This  great  municipal  enterprise  in 
Chicago  is  but  a  part  of  the  broad  demo- 
cratic tendency  of  the  age.  We  are  daily 
extending  the  functions  of  our  govern- 
ment. The  municipal  Neighborhood  Cen- 
ter is  the  people's  own  property,  and  the 
masses  in  the  regions  where  these  centers 
are  located  pay  their  share,  even  if  their 
taxes  do  not  go  directly  to  the  State,  but 
travel  by  the  humble  way  of  rent  and 
grocery  bills. 

"What,  then,  shall  be  the  share  of  our 
strongest  citizenship  in  this  work — the 
citizenship  which  has  achieved  the  mar- 
velous industrial  development  and  organ- 
izations of  the  country?  One  of  these 
captains  of  industry  has  recently  said  in 
a  magazine  article  that,  when  a  man's 
fortune  reaches  a  certain  amount,  he  keeps 
on,  not  for  the  sake  of  accumulating 
more  money,  but  for  the  distinction  of 
guiding  large  undertakings.  Then  let  not 
our  ablest  men  forget  that  the  largest 
American  enterprises  to-day,  aside  from 
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the  federal  government  itself,  are  Ameri- 
can municipalities.  American  cities  are 
about  to  begin  municipal  work  of  vast 
magnitude,  not  only  in  Neighborhood 
Centers,  but  in  city  transportation  and 
other  means  of  serving  the  needs  of  the 
whole  people.  The  same  civic  patriotism 
that  is  placing  men  in  our  city  councils 
who  serve  the  whole  people  instead  of 
special  interests,  and  that  is  giving  us 
clean  and  effective  city  administration, 
will  add  still  another  triumph  to  the 
credit  of  our  American  democracy  by 
giving  honor  and  enterprise  to  these  pro- 
gressive movements  of  American  munici- 
palities which  widen  their  activities  in 
serving  the  common  interests  of  all  the 
citizens." 

REVIEWS 

Two  more  books  have  been  added 
to  the  interesting  and  valuable 
series  entitled  "The  Artistic 
Crafts  Series  of  Technical  Handbooks," 
published  in  London  by  John  Hogg  and 
in  this  country  by  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. These  are  "Writing  &  Illuminat- 
ing &  Lettering,"  by  Edward  Johnston, 
and  "Embroidery  and  Tapestry  Weav- 
ing," by  Mrs.  Archibald  H.  Christie.  The 
editor  of  the  series  is  W.  R.  Lethaby, 
who,  in  the  preface  to  "Writing  &  Illu- 
minating &  Lettering,"  states  very  clearly 
the  aims  of  these  practical  text  books  and 
the  purpose  of  their  publication.  He 
says: 

"In  the  first  place,  we  wish  to  provide 
trustworthy  text  books  of  workshop  prac- 
tice, from  the  points  of  view  of  experts 
who  have  critically  examined  the  methods 
current  in   the  shops,   and   putting  aside 
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vain  survivals,  are  prepared  to  say  what 
is  good  workmanship,  and  to  set  up  a 
standard  of  quality  in  the  crafts  which 
are  more  especially  associated  with  de- 
sign. Secondly,  in  doing  this,  we  hope 
to  treat  design  itself  as  an  essential  part 
of  good  workmanship.  During  the  last 
century  most  of  the  arts,  save  painting 
and  sculpture  of  an  academic  kind,  were 
little  considered,  and  there  was  a  tendency 
to  look  on  "design"  as  a  mere  matter  of 
appearance.  Such  "ornamentation"  as 
there  was  was  usually  obtained  by  follow- 
ing in  a  mechanical  way  a  drawing  pro- 
vided by  an  artist  who  often  knew  little  of 
the  technical  processes  involved  in  pro- 
duction. With  the  critical  attention  given 
to  the  crafts  by  Ruskin  and  Morris,  it 
came  to  be  seen  that  it  was  impossible  to 
detach  design  from  craft  in  this  way,  and 
that,  in  the  widest  sense,  true  design  is 
an  inseparable  element  of  good  quality, 
involving  as  it  does  the  selection  of  good 
and  suitable  material,  contrivance  for  spe- 
cial purpose,  expert  workmanship,  proper 
finish,  and  so  on,  far  more  than  mere  or- 
nament, and  indeed,  that  ornamentation 
itself  was  rather  an  exuberance  of  fine 
workmanship  than  a  matter  of  merely  ab- 
stract lines.  Workmanship  when  separ- 
ated by  too  wide  a  gulf  from  fresh 
thought — that  is,  from  design — inevitably 
decays,  and  on  the  other  hand,  ornamenta- 
tion, divorced  from  workmanship,  is  nec- 
essarily unreal,  and  quickly  falls  into  an 
affectation.  Proper  ornamentation  may 
be  defined  as  a  language  addressed  to  the 
eye,  it  is  pleasant  thought  expressed  in 
the  speech  of  the  tool. 

"In  the  third  place,  we  would  have  this 
series  put  artistic  craftsmanship  before 
people  as  furnishing  reasonable  occupa- 
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tions  for  those  who  would  gain  a  liveli- 
hood. Although  within  the  bounds  of 
academic  art  the  competition,  of  its  kind, 
is  so  acute  that  only  a  very  few  per  cent, 
can  fairly  hope  to  succeed  as  painters  and 
sculptors,  yet,  as  artistic  craftsmen,  there 
is  every  probability  that  nearly  every  one 
who  would  pass  through  a  sufficient  period 
of  apprenticeship  to  workmanship  and 
design  would  reach  a  measure  of  success." 

From  the  spirit  of  this  preface  it  may 
fairly  be  argued  that  the  books  are  worth 
while  to  all  who  wish  for  the  advance  of 
craftsmanship.  In  themselves  they  are 
both  historical  and  practical,  giving  the 
origin  and  development  of  each  craft  as 
well  as  the  most  minute  and  exhaustive 
instructions  for  carrying  on  the  work 
itself.  In  the  first  volume  under  consid- 
eration here,  "Writing  &  Illuminating  & 
Lettering,"  the  analysis  given  by  Mr. 
Johnston  of  the  art  of  writing  shows 
clearly  how  writing,  of  all  the  arts,  de- 
veloped through  the  formative  force  of 
the  instruments  used.  Its  whole  history  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  two  factors,  utility 
and  masterly  use  of  tools.  No  one,  says 
the  writer,  has  ever  invented  a  form  of 
script,  and  herein  lies  the  wonderful  in- 
terest of  the  subject;  the  forms  have 
always  formed  themselves  by  a  continu- 
ous process  of  development. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
writing  and  illuminating,  and  treats  of 
the  development  of  writing  and  the  way 
to  acquire  a  formal  hand,  the  tools  to  use, 
the  desk,  quiUs,  and  inks,  with  full  in- 
structions as  to  methods  of  use  and  many 
models  of  calligraphy  both  ancient  and 
modern.  A  chapter  follows  on  the  mak- 
ing of  manuscript  books,  and  the  use  and 
development  of  versals  and  colored  capi- 


tals, others  give  instructions  for  ru- 
bricating, laying,  and  burnishing  gold, 
and  the  theory  and  development  of 
illumination,  with  hundreds  of  de- 
signs and  models  for  initials,  title 
pages,  page  of  column  headings,  tail- 
pieces, colophons,  and  other  ornamental 
devices  for  beautifying  manuscript.  The 
latter  part  of  the  book  treats  of  lettering 
and  inscriptions,  with  reproductions  of 
some  of  the  best  examples,  ancient  and 
modern,  of  beautiful  manuscript.  To  any- 
one who  has  a  taste  for  lettering,  the 
book  would  be  invaluable  both  for  the 
practical  instruction  it  gives  and  for  the 
numberless  models  that  are  full  of  sug- 
gestion to  the  designer. 

The  other  book,  "Embroidery  and  Tap- 
estry Weaving,"  is  equally  useful  and  in- 
teresting to  those  who  care  for  exquisite 
needlework.  The  best  examples  of  tapes- 
tries and  embroideries  are  reproduced  in 
the  illustrations,  and  all  the  stitches  used 
are  so  carefully  explained  and  illustrated 
that  any  one  at  all  skilled  in  needlework 
would  have  not  the  slightest  diflBculty  in 
understanding  them. 

The  books  of  the  series  already  pub- 
lished are:  "Bookbinding,  and  the  Care 
of  Books,"  by  Douglas  Cockerell;  "Sil- 
verwork  and  Jewelry,"  by  H.  Wilson; 
"Wood  Carving:  Design  and  Workman- 
ship," by  George  Jack,  and  "Stained 
Glass  Work,"  by  C.  W.  Whall.  To  own 
the  series  would  be  to  have  a  very  com- 
plete and  compact  library  of  the  crafts, 
if  the  volumes  to  foUow  are  as  practical 
and  as  comprehensive  as  these. 

("Writing  &  Illuminating  &  Lettering," 
by  Edward  Johnston,  with  diagrams  and 
illustrations  by  the  author  and  Noel 
Rooke.    487  pages.     Price,  $2.00.     "Em- 
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broidery  and  Tapestry  Weaving,"  by 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Christie,  with  drawings  by 
the  author  and  other  illustrations.  400 
pages.  Price,  $2.00.  Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

A  BOOK  that  promises  to  be  of  much 
interest  to  boys,  and  that  contains 
in  addition  a  good  many  useful  hints  as 
to  the  handling  of  tools  and  the  making 
of  a  number  of  things,  is  A.  Neely  Hall's 
"The  Boy  Craftsman."  The  book  dif- 
fers from  many  of  the  works  published 
on  boy's  handicraft  in  that  it  not  only 
suggests  ideas  for  work  and  recreation, 
but  makes  these  ideas  practical  enough  to 
provide  a  handy,  industrious  boy  with  the 
means  of  earning  his  own  spending 
money,  as  well  as  money  to  buy  the  ma- 
terials and  apparatus  which  his  work  re- 
quires. As  the  author  says  in  the  pref- 
ace: "A  boy  should  not  expect  to  draw 
upon  his  father's  purse  for  everything  his 
fancy  desires.  It  is  important  that  he 
learn  to  earn  his  spending  money,  for  in 
doing  so  he  becomes  independent  and 
more  careful  as  to  how  he  invests  it. 
Having  had  the  experience  of  working, 
the  average  boy  learns  to  so  appreciate 
the  value  of  hard-earned  money  that  it  is 
pretty  certain  he  wUI  spend  it  for  some- 
thing with  which  he  can  earn  more  or 
which  will  prove  useful  to  him  in  his 
work  and  play." 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea  the  book  is 
divided  into  three  parts:  "Profitable 
Pastimes,"  "Outdoor  Pastimes,"  and  "In- 
door Pastimes."  Of  these,  the  first  is  de- 
voted to  instructions  for  the  fitting  up  of 
a  boy's  workshop,  the  proper  way  of 
handling  and  sharpening  tools  and  of 
laying  out  work,  and  suggestions  for  the 
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carrying  on  of  a  number  of  small  busi- 
ness enterprises  from  which  an  income 
might  be  derived.  Numerous  line  draw- 
ings illustrate  every  important  point  of 
the  instructions  as  to  methods  of  work- 
manship and  working  models  for  the 
things  to  be  made.  These  last  are  all 
sorts  of  small  conveniences  for  the  house, 
of  a  sort  that  any  bright  boy  clever  with 
his  tools  could  make  and  that  his  mother 
or  a  neighbor  would  readily  buy  and 
really  use.  Then  there  are  toys  to  be 
made  for  younger  children,  and  very  full 
directions  are  given  for  these,  especially 
for  the  making  and  furnishing  of  an 
elaborate  dolls'  house  and  a  toy  stable. 
This  section  also  contains  chapters  on  the 
equipment  and  carrying  on  of  a  boy's 
printing  shop,  and  others  on  photography 
and  the  fitting  up  of  a  dark  room. 

Under  "Outdoor  Pastimes"  there  are 
fully  illustrated  directions  for  building 
a  clubhouse  in  the  backyard  and  a  log- 
cabin  for  camping,  as  well  as  a  canvas 
canoe,  some  home-made  traps  for  game, 
toy  guns,  targets,  bows  and  arrows,  and 
other  accessories  of  woodland  life  in  vaca- 
tion time.  Other  directions  follow  for 
fitting  up  an  outdoor  gymnasium,  a  back- 
yard circus  and  a  toboggan-slide,  with 
many  suggestions  for  the  celebration  of 
such  festivals  as  Fourth  of  July  and  Hal- 
lowe'en. "Indoor  Pastimes"  include  the 
fitting  up  of  a  miniature  theater,  and  di- 
rections for  producing  mechanical  effects, 
instructions  for  making  a  toy  railway  and 
a  clockwork  automobile,  and  models  of 
many  ingenious  and  amusing  small  toys 
made  with  a  knife.  Taken  aU  together, 
"The  Boy  Craftsman"  is  a  book  that  will 
help  to  while  away  many  tedious  hours 
on  rainy  days,  and  will  be  found  a  mine 
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of  answers  to  the  question  dreaded  by 
mothers:  "What  shall  I  do?"  ("The  Boy 
Craftsman,"  by  A.  Neely  Hall.  Illus- 
trated. 384.  pages.  Price,  $2.00.  Pub- 
lished by  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co., 
Boston.) 

AS  A  STUDY  in  psychology  Miss  May 
.  Sinclair's  "Audrey  Craven"  is  one  of 
the  strongest  novels  of  the  year ;  as  a  tale 
it  gives  one  the  horrors.  Not  that  there 
are  any  horrible  happenings  or  tragic 
events,  the  story  has  in  it  very  little  of 
the  dramatic  and  nothing  at  all  of  the 
melodramatic ;  it  is  simply  a  mercUess  dis- 
section of  one  very  complete  example  of 
the  sort  of  woman  everybody  knows,  and 
from  whom  nearly  everybody  has  suf- 
fered at  one  time  or  another.  Audrey 
Craven  is  by  no  means  a  bad  woman,  nor 
is  she  actively  and  intentionally  selfish. 
She  does  not  in  the  least  intend  to  ruin 
every  life  she  touches,  and  she  has  no 
idea  that  she  does  harm  by  breaking  faith 
in  all  directions  at  the  dictates  of  what 
she  considers  her  own  best  interests.  She 
is  simply  a  very  pretty  girl  who  possesses 
no  intellectual  interest  but  much  physical 
charm,  and  who  wishes  to  attract  everyone 
to  her  and  to  enjoy  herself.  Not  an  vm- 
usual  nor  an  especially  harmful  ambition 
for  a  pretty  girl,  yet  it  kills  one  man, 
blights  the  career  of  another,  ruins  the 
self-respect  of  a  third  and  spoils  the  life 
of  a  woman  worth  several  hundred  of 
Audrey. 


There  is  one  comfort.  It  is  a  case  of 
Greek  meet  Greek  when  Audrey  en- 
counters Langley  Wyndham,  a  novelist 
who,  in  his  search  for  promising  material, 
is  not  averse  to  vivisecting  hia  friends  or 
even  to  creating  an  emotion  in  order  that 
he  may  gain  the  advantage  to  his  art  of 
being  able  to  portray  it  Audrey  is  to 
him  an  interesting  type,  and  he  deliber- 
ately proceeds  to  win  what  heart  she  has 
in  order  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the  char- 
acteristics that  belong  to  that  type,  and 
then  writes  a  novel  about  her  and  marries 
another  woman.  As  the  novel  is  not  of 
the  pleasantest  character,  and  the  por- 
trait of  Audrey  is  drawn  with  pitiless 
truth  to  life,  she  finds  herself  pilloried 
to  rather  an  uncomfortable  extent  in  Lon- 
don society.  Even  here,  though,  her  luck 
does  not  desert  her,  for  she  finds  herself 
regarded  as  a  martyr  and  Wyndham  as  a 
cad  by  the  people  whose  opinion  is  most 
worth  while.  She  escapes  comparatively 
scatheless,  but  the  novelist  finds  his  ca- 
reer all  but  ruined.  Audrey  cro^vns  her 
career  by  marrying  a  rich  and  stupid 
brewer  and  abandoning  all  her  cherished 
aspirations  toward  intellectuality  and 
spirituality.  To  one  who  enjoys  strong 
and  subtle  delineation  of  character  the 
story  is  one  that  should  not  be  missed, 
but  it  could  hardly  be  used  as  a  pleasant 
pastime  for  an  idle  hour.  ("Audrey 
Craven,"  by  May  Sinclair,  328  pages. 
Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York.) 
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BEAUTY,   NOT    NOVELTY,   THE    PURPOSE    OF    FASHION 


FASHION  has  grown  up  out  of  a 
desire  to  express  beauty.  Wher- 
ever Nature  has  furnished  clothes 
for  her  creatures  you  will  notice  that  they 
are  beautiful  clothes  and  that  the  wearers 
of  her  lovely  furs  and  feathers  are  proud 
of  their  beauty  and  color.  Madame  Robin 
is  the  most  domestic  little  soul  in  the 
world,  but  she  is  distinctly  more  cheerful 
and  light  hearted  at  the  sight  of  Monsieur 
Robin's  splendid  red  vest.  The  peacock 
is  not  a  useful  member  of  animal  society, 
but  his  pride  in  his  ornamental  uniform 
is  never  ending,  and  the  uniform  itself  is 
a  delight  to  the  eye. 

Nature  realized  from  the  start  that 
coquetry  was  the  outcome  of  beauty — 
that  the  sensuousness  of  man  and  the 
senses  of  beast  were  inevitably  to  be 
guided  by  the  vividness  of  color  and 
grace  of  proportion  that  made  for  beauty. 
And  in  adding  the  final  beauty  of  cover- 
ing for  the  lower  kingdom  she  has  made 
no  mistakes,  furnished  no  false  color 
schemes,  built  up  no  awkward  wearying 
outlines.  There  is  purpose  in  all  her 
work.  She  has  clotlied  those  living  things 
nearest  to  her  according  to  their  needs 
and  surroundings  in  marvelous  tints  or 
vivid  hues,  and  always  with  the  view  to 
beauty  and  comfort.  There  is  no  orna- 
ment that  is  the  outgrowth  of  foolish 
whim — no  useless  change  for  the  sake 
of  novelty.  There  is  no  clothing  alike  of 
sparrow  and  parrot,  bear  and  lamb.  And 
fortunately  the  instinct  of  one  animal 
does  not  cause  it  to  desire  to  imitate  the 
color  and  texture  of  the  coloring  of  an- 
other species.  That  is  one  worry  that 
Si6 


the  animal  kingdom  is  exempt  from.  It 
undoubtedly  has  many  cares  and  anxieties 
in  its  home  experiences  and  its  love  af- 
fairs, but  at  least  it  does  not  have  fashion 
to  contend  with.  Though  not  born  with 
a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  the  animal  is 
at  least  born  with  his  clothes  on;  and  in 
these  clothes  Nature  has  considered  ne- 
cessity, appropriateness,  and  beauty.  And 
in  the  long  run,  what  more  could  human 
beings  ask.'' 

Unfortunately  for  man,  Nature  has 
left  him  to  his  own  devices  in  the  matter 
of  clothes,  and  has  taken  it  for  granted 
that  he  would  have  intelligence  enough 
and  taste  enough  to  clothe  himself  well 
(and  by  man  in  this  connection  is  par- 
ticularly meant  woman).  But  with  rare 
exceptions  man  has  blimdered  badly  and 
strayed  far  away  from  the  original  pur- 
pose of  clothes,  namely:  convenience, 
comfort,  and  beauty.  And  the  clothes  of 
to-day  are  monuments  of  absurdity  in 
which  the  only  consideration  has  seemed 
to  be  eccentricity,  novelty,  variety,  and 
expense. 

Probably  a  quarter  of  every  fashion- 
ably dressed  woman's  life  is  spent,  not  in 
having  clothes  suited  to  her  body,  to  the 
increase  of  its  beauty  and  usefulness,  to 
the  comfort  of  her  purpose  in  life,  to  add 
to  her  physical  attractiveness,  and  to 
place  her  in  more  perfect  harmony  with 
her  surroundings,  whether  of  work  or 
play — but  in  acquiring  new  styles,  no 
matter  how  bad,  in  developing  fresh  ec- 
centricities of  design,  in  seeking  new  ma- 
terials and  new  and  ornate  decorations, 
which  not  only  lessen  her  comfort  and 
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rob  her  of  time,  but  actually  destroy  the 
beauty  of  the  original  material,  where  it 
happens  to  have  had  any. 

When  a  woman  is  extremely  wealthy, 
she  pays  some  one  else  to  do  these  things 
for  her,  and  spends  her  time  in  putting 
on  and  taking  off  these  elaborate  absurdi- 
ties, also  some  time  in  talking  about  them, 
or  talking  about  those  that  belong  to 
other  women,  usually  the  latter.  For  I 
have  found  it  a  feict  that  the  fewer 
clothes  a  woman  has  the  more  she  talks 
about  them;  just  as  the  plainer  a  woman 
is,  the  more  often  she  looks  in  the  mirror, 
not  because  she  is  vain,  but  because  she  is 
worried.  And  so  the  woman  with  a  small 
wardrobe  seeks  consolation  in  descriptive 
adj  ectives. 

Now,  if  clothes  were  intended  in  the 
first  place  to  express  beauty,  because 
beauty  was  unquestionably  a  means  of 
sex  attraction,  that  purpose  was  as  em- 
phatic with  man  as  with  beast;  and  the 
sole  original  idea  of  feminine  adornment 
was  to  cause  the  heart  of  man  to  flutter 
by  a  touch  of  added  beauty.  For  this 
purpose  the  Indian  woman  painted  her 
ears  vermillion ;  the  Zulu  maid  touched  up 
her  stalwart  frame  with  zebra-like  bands 
of  raw  ochre;  the  Hindustani  belle 
dangled  a  ring  from  her  nose;  and  the 
Chinese  girl  had  her  poor  little  feet 
broken — all  that  the  eye  of  man  might 
brighten. 

But  this  was  the  former  state  of 
woman  when  fashion  had  a  real  purpose; 
to-day,  man  as  well  as  beauty  has  van- 
ished from  the  scheme  of  feminine  adorn- 
ment. Dress  is  an  end,  not  a  means. 
Clothes  are  worn  for  their  own  futile, 
silly  sake,  and  the  masculine  heart  may 
flutter  or  ossify  as  far  as  the  devotee  of 


fashion  is  concerned.  She  dresses  to 
please  her  own  love  of  variety,  and  inci- 
dentally to  worry  other  women,  who  are 
seeking  the  same  variety;  for  strangely 
enough  the  last  stages  of  absurd  fashion 
do  not  amuse  the  feminine  onlooker,  but 
fill  her  with  envy.  The  real  joy  of  living 
to  a  fashion  follower  is  not  found  in  art 
or  love  or  home  or  success,  but  in  the 
last  intricate  useless  detail  of  sleeve  or 
belt  or  frill. 

The  utter  absurdity  of  the  whimsicality 
of  fashion  has  been  particularly  manifest 
in  the  last  few  years  in  the  variation  in 
the  styles  of  sleeves.  Sleeves  that  were 
perfection  as  to  droop  and  bagginess  at 
the  wrist  a  couple  of  years  ago  are  so 
completely  out  of  date  this  season  that 
you  can  tell  the  make  of  the  sleeve  from 
its  cut;  yet  all  that  is  necessary  to  give 
this  old-fashioned  article  the  last  cry 
of  fashion  for  1907  is  to  turn  it  upside 
down,  and  put  the  wrist  part  in  the  arm 
hole  with  the  former  top  for  a  fashion- 
able wrist.  Now  what  could  be  more 
utterly  idiotic  than  a  fashion  that  is  good 
style  one  year  with  the  top  for  the  bot- 
tom and  the  next  year  with  the  bottom  for 
the  top .''  What  fundamental  principle  of 
construction  can  there  be  in  such  a  sleeve, 
or  what  harmonious  expression  of  beauty  ? 
A  sleeve  that  is  made  with  any  real  pur- 
pose of  right  construction  and  comfort 
would  certainly  be  non-reversible.  It  is 
just  as  if  yon  made  a  chair  to  stand  on 
its  legs  one  year,  and  then  decided  to 
have  it  more  fashionable  to  put  the  legs 
up  in  the  air  the  next. 

But,  alas !  fashion  to-day  is  without 
purpose  beyond  novelty  and  eccentricity. 
And  a  sleeve  is  not  changed  from  year  to 
year  to  make  it  more  intrinsically  lovely, 
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to  gain  an  added  grace,  to  win  the  favor 
of  man,  or  even  with  a  view  to  perfect 
physical  comfort;  it  is  changed  In  re- 
sponse to  a  fashion  edict  that  is  neither 
understood  nor  investigated,  but  blindly 
followed  when  possible,  or  given  up  with 
regret  and  humiliation. 

Now,  it  would  seem  as  though  in  some 
way  it  might  be  possible  to  express  wis- 
dom in  the  dress  of  human  beings,  if  it 
can  be  done  for  birds  and  beasts.  It 
must  be  that  both  the  original  and  secon- 
dary purposes  of  feminine  attire  can 
somehow  be  achieved  without  extrava- 
gance or  great  loss  of  time.  It  must  be 
that  woman's  dress  can  be  at  once  beauti- 
ful, alluring,  simple,  and  comfortable. 
All  that  is  really  necessary  is  an  honest 
intelligence  in  dress  making.  Nature's 
own  methods,  with  which  she  has  achieved 
such  manifest  success,  are  at  our  disposal. 
She  has  taught  us  beauty  of  line,  wonder 
of  color  harmonies,  and  the  great  wisdom 
of  useful,  comfortable  wearing  apparel. 
To  be  sure,  from  season  to  season.  Na- 
ture makes  some  few  changes,  for  the 
sake  of  comfort,  in  the  fashion  of  her 
garments,  for  the  denizens  of  forest  and 
woods,  but  all  with  a  purpose — a  purpose 
easy  to  understand,  and  an  excellent  ex- 
ample for  the  feminine  mind,  willing  to 
put  brain  in  clothes. 

Fashion  as  it  exists  to-day  is  a  de- 
structive agency.  Nature  is  constructive; 
Fashion  wastes.  Nature  is  lavish  with 
prudence;  Fashion  attacks  health.  Nature 
guards  life,  and  is  frugal  of  her  hours; 
Nature  gives  joy  with  color,  ease,  and 
grace;  Fashion  is  wanton  with  her  pal- 
ette, extravagant  of  time  and  comfort. 
You  can  not  cheat  Nature,  even  Fashion 
can  not  do  this.     She  will  not  give  much 
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for  little ;  she  has  no  bargain  counter,  but 
she  is  just.  Her  price  for  beauty  is 
work;  for  a  little  beauty  a  little  work; 
for  permanent  beauty,  sustained  en- 
deavor. But  even  in  the  work  itself  she 
contributes  the  joy  of  effort,  just  as  with 
exercise  there  is  the  increase  of  strength. 

And  so  to  the  wise  woman  who  wishes 
real  beauty  of  apparel  Nature  will  make 
an  exchange.  She  will  grant  her  beauty 
for  work,  but  never  for  money  only.  She 
demands  that  a  woman  should  first  work 
to  study  herself — her  needs,  the  way  best 
in  which  to  express  her  own  charm  of 
beauty;  the  conditions  of  her  life  and 
her  relations  to  them.  Then,  if  she  has 
the  time,  she  should  learn  how  to  make 
her  own  clothes,  clothes  that  will  belong 
to  her  own  qualities  and  conditions  of 
existence,  and  she  will  find  beauty  with- 
out even  seeking  it,  for  she  will  be  creat- 
ing it  herself. 

A  woman  who  has  learned  how  to  sew 
and  fit  and  finish  a  dress  (as  every 
woman  in  the  world  should),  who  knows 
the  technique  of  dressmaking,  and  then 
who  studies  into  Nature's  ways,  her  col- 
ors and  lines,  and  who  has  some  knowl- 
edge of  her  own  perfections  and  blem- 
ishes, will  never  wear  an  unbecoming 
dress,  or  an  ungraceful,  uncomfortable 
dress.  She  may  even  appear  stylish  if 
she  wishes  to;  for  good  dressing  does  not 
mean  eccentricity  or  being  absurdly  out 
of  fashion  any  more  than  being  absurdly 
in  it,  but  it  does  mean  having  some  pur- 
pose in  clothes,  some  judgment  and  some 
taste,  in  order  to  be  as  well  dressed  as  the 
average  pet  pussy  cat  or  humming  bird 
or  grasshopper.  This  is  not  absurd,  it  is 
common  sense  as  opposed  to  the  idiocy  of 
traditional    fashion.      With    all    the    ma- 
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terials  and  colors  and  changing  schemes 
of  fashion  which  are  usually  dedicated  to 
most  foolish  purposes,  there  are  endless 
opportunities  to  adjust  and  eliminate  and 
harmonize  so  that  a  woman  may  be  well 
dressed  in  her  own  right  way  without 
ever  being  conspicuously  out  of  fashion. 
She  can,  by  thought  and  work,  so  lop  off 
superfluities  and  exaggerations  of  mode 
and  useless  trimmings,  and  so  select  her 
materials  and  assort  her  colors  that  she 
will  show  wide  wisdom  in  dress  without 
once  stepping  into  the  arrogant  territory 
of  reform,  or  even  digressing  into  con- 
spicuous individuality.  In  fact,  the  mo- 
ment a  woman's  clothes  become  rightly 
individual,  express  her  own  needs  and 
tastes,  her  personal  loveliness  and  inti- 
mate grace  they  are  no  more  conspicuous 
than  her  smile  or  the  luster  of  her  hair, 
or  a  gracious  manner. 

The  woman  who  has  sought  out  the 
way  to  render  her  clothes  an  expression 
of  her  own  temperament  and  who  has  the 
great  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  create 
the  clothes  herself  should  always  be  beau- 
tifully dressed,  regardless  of  money,  sta- 
tion, or  surroundings.  And  really  there 
is  a  very  genuine  interest  in  designing 
and  making  your  own  clothes.  In  fitting 
a  dress  you  can  adapt  and  adjust  ma- 
terial and  style  to  your  own  figure  as  no 
dressmaker  or  tailor  in  the  world  could. 
Your  clothes  become  more  like  you,  ex- 
press your  own  lines,  and  are  in  short 
what  they  were  meant  to  be — a  last  ex- 
pression of  your  own  perfections.  And 
when  in  your  own  garments  you  are  show- 
ing your  feelings  and  taste,  what  can 
there  be  about  sewing  to  make  women 
scorn  the  occupation  ?  Yet  they  do,  and 
especially  in  America. 


What  a  tragedy  that  a  girl  should 
think  it  fine  and  worthy  to  assure  you  that 
she  has  never  sewed  a  stitch  in  her  life — 
that  she  could  not  put  a  dress  together, 
no  indeed!  But  she  just  adores  doing 
fancy  work,  and  did  you  see  her  Russian 
lace  handkerchief  she  nearly  put  her  eyes 
out  making? 

Now,  who  has  decreed  that  it  is  fine 
and  smart  to  injure  one's  eyesight  mak- 
ing a  wisp  of  a  lace  handkerchief.'  and 
something  to  be  ashamed  of  to  trim  a 
hat  or  design  a  blouse  or  sew  up  the 
seams  of  a  skirt?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  good  dressmaker  is  an  artist,  and  the 
mere  maker  of  fancy  work  usually  a  cum- 
berer  of  the  home.  A  woman  who  can 
express  the  atmosphere  of  a  bit  of  lovely 
country  on  canvas  is  proud  of  it,  and  is 
praised.  But  the  woman  who  can  express 
the  best  of  her  own  personality  in  ma- 
terials and  colors  is  infinitely  the  greater 
person,  and  has  contributed  much  more 
to  the  real  importance  of  human  exist- 
ence. 

At  present  we  have  a  totally  false  at- 
titude toward  manual  labor  in  America, 
and  an  entirely  false  standard  of  the  im- 
portance of  so-called  art.  We  demand 
that  art  shall  rest  in  a  frame,  and  man- 
ual labor,  no  matter  how  artistic,  is  as- 
sociated with  degradation.  Whereas  art 
is  really  the  doing  in  a  beautiful  way  of 
simple  things,  the  putting  of  wisdom 
into  work,  and  when  wisdom  has  been 
expressed  in  labor,  the  result  is  beauty. 

Believing  that  women  need  to  be 
taught  more,  not  less,  about  dress,  and 
feeling  sure  that  all  thinking  women 
would  prefer  beauty  to  novelty  in  their 
clothes,  and  that  some  few  wise  women 
would  prefer  the  actual  making  of  their 
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own  garments,  The  Craftsman  pur- 
poses, beginning  with  February,  to  pub- 
lish a  fashion  article  every  month  in  the 
Home  Department.  This  article  will  be 
illustrated  by  an  artist  in  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  The  Craftsman  point  of  view 
— that  all  clothes  should  be  beautiful, 
and  can  be  if  we  will  pay  the  price  of 
work  to  make  them  so.  All  fashions  ap- 
pearing in  The  Craftsman  will  adhere 
to  the  purpose  set  forth  in  this  article, 
namely,  to  show  how  by  thoughtful  care 
and  effort  women  can  dress  with  the 
greatest  beauty  and  comfort;  under  no 
circumstances  wUl  mere  novelty  of  fash- 
ion be  presented.  Materials  will  be  con- 
sidered from  month  to  month,  and  the 
best  color  combinations  wUl  be  presented, 
the  use  and  abuse  of  ornament  will  be 
taken  up,  and  we  shall  hope  to  develop 
styles  in  fashion  that  are  suited  to  Amer- 
ican ideas  of  health  and  grace.  < 


In  February  that  most  important  ar- 
ticle of  dress,  the  shirtwaist,  will  be  con- 
sidered; In  March,  just  before  Easter, 
there  will  be  an  article  on  hats.  Instruc- 
tion on  hat  making  and  trimming  will  be 
given,  and  the  woman  who  is  weary  of 
millinery  convention  and  extravagance 
wiU  be  taught  how  to  express  her  own  in- 
dividuality in  her  Easter  hat.  Other 
articles  of  practical  importance  for  the 
home  dressmaker  will  follow,  but  in  no 
instance  will  the  popular  idea  of  fashion 
be  presented.  Clothes  will  be  considered 
only  in  relation  to  beauty,  health,  com- 
fort, adaptability,  and  grace.  And  for 
women  desiring  honestly  some  freedom 
from  the  burden  of  fashion  as  it  exists 
to-day  and  for  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop the  best  of  themselves  in  connec- 
tion with  the  art  of  dressmaking,  these 
pages  we  trust  will  prove  suggestive  and 
also  of  some  practical  assistance. 


SALOME  AND  HEROD 
Drawn  by  Francts  Lto 


.  you  INDEED  GIVE  ME  WHATSOEVER  I  SHALL  ASK?" 


miHE  CRAFTSMAN  J 

mm    Jb^         custav  stickley,  editor  and  publisher.         ^ 
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SALOME-THE   PLAY  AND  THE  OPERA:  BY 
KATHARINE  METCALF  ROOF 


HE  opera  of  "Salome,"  joint  creation  of  the  poetic 
imagination  of  Oscar  Wilde  and  the  musical  genius  of 
Richard  Strauss,  is  a  brief  episode  of  passion,  revenge, 
and  death,  the  story  of  an  age  far  removed  from  our 
miderstanding,  an  age  where  fatality  lurked  outside 
every  door,  where  the  motives  that  moved  men  were 
barbarous  and  instinctive,  and  ^\here  love  and  hate  alike  were  wont  to 
end  in  death. 

A  scarlet  note  of  discord,  out  of  tune  with  the  tints  of  life  and  love, 
reconcilable  only  M'ith  the  dark  hues  of  death,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
why  the  idea  of  "Salome"  appealed  to  the  strange  musical  imagination 
of  Richard  Strauss. 

The  play,  which  was  origmally  written  in  French  for  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt (who  never  produced  it) ,  was  prohibited  by  the  censor  in  Eng- 
land, but  made  a  tremendous  impression  in  Germany,  where  it  has  been 
given  repeatedly  during  the  last  two  years.  In  Berlin,  Richard  Strauss 
saw  it  and  was  struck  with  its  possibilities  as  a  subject  for  opera.  He 
began  work  upon  it  at  once,  and  last  December  "Salome"  was  pro- 
duced in  Dresden,  and  immediately  plunged  the  musical  world  into 
such  a  war  of  words  as  it  has  not  known  since  the  operatic  revolution 
of  Richard-the-First  Wagner  ( for  in  Germany,  Wagner  and  Strauss 
are  designated  as  Richard  the  First  and  Second,  respectively) .  Since 
then  the  opera  has  been  given  in  a  number  of  German  cities,  and  this 
winter  it  is  to  be  heard  in  Paris  and  Turin.  Its  production  in  Berlin 
was  at  first  proliibited  by  the  Kaiser,  who  felt  that  Salome  was  a  person 
whom  one  might  admire  but  could  not  approve.  Recently,  however, 
he  has  withdrawn  his  opposition.  The  opera  was  also  censored  in 
Vienna  on  the  ground  of  its  impropriety,  but  current  musical  gossip 
says  that  the  real  reason  lay  in  the  vocal  and  orchestral  difficulties  of 
the  score — which  seems  more  probable,  as  the  Austrian  city  has  never 
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been  supposed  to  be  celebrated  for  its  puritanical  standards.  And 
now  the  excitement  has  reached  New  York,  and  the  opera  is  to  be 
brought  out  at  the  Metropolitan  the  latter  part  of  January,  and  more 
unobtrusively  the  play  will  be  produced  in  German  at  the  Irving  Place 
Theater.  Two  performances  of  the  play,  unimportant  save  as  an 
item  in  its  history,  have  been  given  here  in  EngUsh. 

Another  phase  of  "Salome"  will  be  exploited  in  New  York,  when 
Juha  Marlowe  appears  in  that  role  in  Sudermann's  "Johannes,"  which 
I  believe  has  never  been  given  in  its  entirety  in  English  in  New  York. 

THE  gradual  development  of  the  character  of  Salome  has  been 
a  process  of  evolution.  In  the  New  Testament  narrative  and  in 
the  first  romantic  versions  of  the  story,  it  is  Herodias  who  is  the 
dominant  character,  and  Salome  figures  merely  as  the  tool  of  her 
mother  in  requesting  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  In  one  of  the 
French  transcriptions  from  which  Wagner  drew  in  creating  the  char- 
acter of  Kundry,  Herodias  figures  as  a  sort  of  feminine  wandering 
Jew,  compelled  to  expiate  her  crime  by  living  on  forever  an  outcast. 
Salome  appears,  however,  as  the  object  of  Herod's  infatuation  in  Su- 
dermann's play  "Johannes,"  and  in  Massenet's  opera  "Herodiade,"  in 
which  Geraldine  Farrar  sang  Salome  in  Germany.  But  in  Oscaj 
Wilde's  play  we  have  a  new  Salome,  vivid  as  the  symbolic  force  of  evil 
itself,  the  central  figure  of  the  story,  a  Salome  perhaps  fixed  into  im- 
mortality by  the  music  of  Richard  Strauss — for  the  composer  has  fol- 
lowed the  text  closely,  and  has  musically  characterized  Salome  as  the 
words  reveal  her.  It  is  a  strange,  exotic,  grewsome  musical  person- 
ahty,  this  Salome  of  Strauss,  truly,  one  would  say,  a  personality  of 
dissonances.  But  in  order  to  appreciate  its  esthetic  quality — granted 
that  we  find  the  opera  possessing  it — it  is  necessary  to  contemplate  it 
unhandicapped  by  our  Phihstine  American  habit  (inherited  from  our 
British  forefathers)  of  judging  art  from  the  ethical  standpoint.  The 
point  of  view  of  our  general  public  in  these  matters  is  widely  different 
from  the  Continental  attitude.  There  is  here  a  large  public— as  the 
yellow  journals  and  press  agents  well  know— that,  while  it  insists  upon 
its  good  and  bad  label,  derives  the  highest  degree  of  unctuous  enjoy- 
ment from  finding  out  just  how  wicked  the  prohibited  book  or  play 
may  be.  There  are  three  other  divisions  of  the  public;  two  of  them, 
the  layman  and  the  artist,  unite  in  having  a  genuine  distaste  for  the 
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"unpleasant,"  and  refuse,  mentally,  to  look  life  fairly  in  the  face. 
There  are  things  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  evasive  viewpoint,  for  it 
implies  a  greater  degree  of  sensitiveness,  a  finer  organization,  than  is 
shown  by  the  European  bluntness  of  expression  which  so  often  means 
umiecessary  coarseness  in  the  pursuit  of  realism.  Nevertheless  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  coarse  in  order  to  see  life  completely  or  to  record  it 
truly,  and  the  art  of  these  conventionalists  is  often  immature  and  some- 
times insincere. 

The  other  class  of  artists  and  cultured  laj^men  have  learned  that 
art  has  no  morals — that  is  to  say,  that  art  is,  and  must  be,  detached 
from  the  question  of  morals.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  thought  con- 
tained in  a  literary  production  has  no  bearing  on  its  value,  for  if  the 
art  quality  of  two  productions  be  equally  good,  the  one  which  em- 
bodies an  ideal  or  uplifting  thought  is  greater  than  the  one  whose 
thought  is  not  ennobhng.  But  art  as  a  craft  is  essentially  a  matter  of 
colors,  sounds,  rhythms,  and  word  pictures.  And  whether  its  person- 
ages are  good  women  or  naughty  men  has  no  bearing  on  its  value  as  a 
work  of  art.  The  question  is,  has  it  beauty  and  verity?  But  in  Amer- 
ica the  schoolgirl  sits  in  judgment  at  the  theater  and  reads  what  she 
chooses.  In  Europe  this  is  not  the  case.  Therefore  in  our  plays  and 
our  literature  we  have  had,  along  more  than  one  line,  the  schoolgirl 
standard. 

1ET  us  start  out,  then,  by  announcing  boldly  that  the  story  of 
.  Salome  is  frankly  mipleasant,  and  that  Salome  herself  is  not  a 
young  woman  built  along  the  lines  of  a  magazine  story  heroine 
illustrated  by  Christy.  Salome  is  of  an  age  barbaric,  yet  effete,  primi- 
tive, yet  decadent,  an  age  of  blood  and  violence.  She  is  a  child  in 
years,  yet  a  woman  in  her  consciousness  of  life  and  of  her  own  seduc- 
tive powers.  Reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  crime  she  has  no  moral  view- 
point. She  is  the  creature  of  her  environment,  a  creature  of  impulse 
and  instinct. 

She  comes  upon  the  scene  fleeing  from  the  undesired  attentions  of 
her  stepfather  Herod  in  the  banquet  hall.  Indifferent  to  the  adoration 
of  the  young  Syrian  soldier  who  humbly  addresses  her,  her  attention 
is  attracted  by  the  voice  of  John  the  Baptist  prophes5'ing  from  the  pit, 
an  empty  subterranean  cistern,  where  he  is  imprisoned.  The  entire 
action  takes  place  upon  the  marble  terrace  of  the  palace  in  the  moon- 
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light.  Below  and  beyond  lies  the  unholy  city  wrapped  in  the  veU  of 
the  tropical  night.  The  sound  of  the  prophet's  voice  arouses  Salome's 
cariosity.  She  asks  the  man's  name  and  is  told  that  it  is  lokanaan — 
the  author  uses  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  name — who  is  imprisoned 
there  by  the  king's  command.  She  desires  to  see  the  holy  man  and 
commands  the  young  Syrian  soldier,  who  is  custodian  of  the  prisoner, 
to  have  him  brought  out  for  a  moment  that  she  may  see  him.  The 
soldier,  who  is  under  oath  not  to  release  him,  at  first  refuses.  Salome 
uses  her  arts  to  beguile  him,  promising  him  "a  little  flower"  if  he  will 
give  her  one  glimpse  of  the  prophet.  Finally,  unable  to  withstand  her, 
the  young  soldier  orders  lokanaan  to  be  brought  forth.  His  wild  and 
rugged  look  first  repels,  then  fascinates  Salome.  She  draws  near  and 
addresses  him.  "Thy  mouth  is  redder  than  the  feet  of  them  that  tread 
the  wine  in  the  wine  press.  It  is  redder  than  the  feet  of  the  doves  who 
inhabit  the  temple.  .  .  .  Suffer  me  to  kiss  thy  mouth."  lokanaan 
repulses  her  harshly:  "Never  1  daughter  of  Babylon!"  But  Salome 
replies  softly:  "I  will  kiss  thy  mouth,  lokanaan."  Then  the  young 
Syrian  soldier  pleads  with  her:  "Princess,  thou  who  art  like  a  garden 
of  myrrh,  thou  who  art  the  dove  of  all  doves,  look  not  at  this  man. 
I  can  not  endure  it."  Salome,  unlieeding,  says  again,  with  the  insist- 
ence of  a  child:  "I  will  kiss  thy  mouth,  lokanaan." 

The  young  soldier  kills  himself  and  falls  between  Salome  and 
lokanaan,  but  Salome  does  not  even  look.  The  little  page  who  has 
loved  him  laments:  "The  young  captain  has  slain  himself!  .  .  . 
Well  I  knew  that  the  moon  was  seeking  a  dead  thing,  but  I  did  not 
know  it  was  he  whom  she  sought.  Ah,  why  did  I  not  hide  him  from 
the  moon?     ..." 

A  young  soldier  addresses  Salome,  "Princess,  the  young  captain 
has  just  slain  himself."  But  Salome  only  repeats,  with  her  eyes  upon  the 
prophet,  "Suffer  me  to  kiss  thy  mouth,  lokanaan."  The  prophet 
answers,  "Art  thou  not  afraid,  daughter  of  Herodias?  Did  I  not  tell 
thee  that  I  had  heard  in  the  palace  the  beating  of  the  wings  of  the 
angel  of  death  and  hath  he  not  come?"  Then  he  urges  her  to  repent- 
ance. But  Salome  has  only  one  answer.  Then  the  prophet  arraigns 
her  solemnly,  "Salome,  thou  art  accursed." 

But  as  he  disappears  into  the  pit  Salome  runs  lightly  across  the 
terrace  and  calls  down  with  soft  and  terrible  defiance:  "I  will  kiss  thy 
mouth,  lokanaan!" 
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Drawn  by  Frances  Lea 


"l  WILL   KISS  THY   MOUTH,  lOKANAAN  1" 


SALOME   WITH  THE  HEAD  OF  JOHN   THE  BAPTIST 
Drawn  by  Frances  Lea 


"ah,    IOKANAAN,    thou    WERT    THE 
MAN  I  LOVED  AMONG   MEN" 
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Herod  comes  upon  the  terrace,  his  brain  befogged  with  wine,  his 
conscience  uneasy  with  his  crimes.  For,  unlike  the  implacable  Herodias 
and  her  daughter  Salome,  Herod  is  capable  of  remorse.  The  Tet- 
rarch  is  moody,  his  mind  wanders — "I  am  passing  sad  to-night. 
When  I  came  hither  I  slipt  in  blood,  which  is  an  evil  omen:  also  I  heard 
in  the  air  the  beating  of  wings.  I  can  not  tell  what  they  may  mean.  I 
am  sad  to-night,  therefore  dance  for  me,  Salome,  I  beseech  thee." 

Salome  at  first  refuses.  She  sits  apart  in  a  black  mood,  brooding. 
Herod  begins  to  bribe  her.  "If  thou  wilt  dance  for  me  thou  mayest 
ask  of  me  what  thou  vn\i  and  I  will  give  it  thee,  even  to  the  half  of  my 
kingdom." 

THEX  a  thought  strikes  her.    She  rises.    "Will  you  indeed  give 
me  whatsoever  I  shall  ask?" 

Herod  repeats,  "  .     .     .     .     even  unto  the  half  of  my  king- 
dom." 

Herodias,  suddenly  fearful  of  her  daughter  as  a  possible  rival, 
commands  her:  "Do  not  dance,  my  daughter."  Herod  repeats,  "Even 
to  the  half  of  mj^  kingdom.  Thou  Avilt  be  passing  fair  as  a  queen, 
Salome.  .  .  ."  Then  his  mind  wanders :  "Ah,  it  is  cold  here  .  .  . 
and  wherefore  do  I  hear  in  the  air  this  beating  of  ^Wngs? 
.  .  .  one  might  fancy  a  huge  black  bird  that  hovers  over  the 
terrace."  Then  he  imagines  that  his  garland  of  flowers  is  of  fire  and 
tears  it  from  his  head.  He  looks  at  it  as  it  lies  upon  the  ground :  "How 
red  the  petals  are!  They  are  like  stains  of  blood.  ...  It  is  not  wise 
to  see  symbols  in  everything.  It  makes  life  too  full  of  terrors.  It 
were  better  to  say  that  stains  of  blood  are  lovely  as  rose  petals.  .  .  ." 
His  thought  returns  to  Salome.  "But  now  I  am  happy.  .  .  .  Thou 
hast  promised  to  dance  for  me,  Salome."  Herodias  repeats,  "I  will 
not  have  her  dance."  But  Salome,  disregarding  her,  answers  to  Herod 
with  her  strange  smile,  "I  will  dance  for  you,  Tetrarch." 

Then  Salome  dances.  In  the  music  of  the  opera  at  this  point,  the 
motive  that  expresses  Salome's  desire  underlies  the  dance  rhythnis, 
shov.ing  that  it  is  of  lokanaan  and  her  growing  plan  of  revenge 
that  she  is  thinking  as  she  dances.  When  it  is  over  and  the  king  in  a 
transport  asks  the  girl  what  she  wishes,  there  is  a  pause.  Then,  more 
childlike  than  at  any  previous  moment,  Salome  begins  to  answer, 
"I  ask  that  they  bring  me" — she  hesitates.  Herod  nods  fatuously,  she 
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continues,  "upon  a  silver  platter — "  He  repeats  foolishly,  "upon  a  sil- 
ver platter — aye,  aye,  a  silver  platter — "  Salome  finishes,  "the  head 
of  lokanaan!" 

Then  there  is  consternation.  Herod,  frightened,  tries  to  with- 
draw. He  pleads  with  her:  "Ask  of  me  something  else.  Ask  of  me 
half  of  my  kingdom."  Herodias,  alarmed  at  this  suggestion,  repeats 
harshly,  "You  have  given  your  oath,  Herod."  He  continues  to  plead 
with  Salome,  offering  her  priceless  presents.  "Thou  knowest  my 
white  peacocks;  .  .  .  their  beaks  are  gilded  with  gold  and  their  feet 
are  stained  purple.  Caesar  himself  has  no  birds  so  fair  as  my  birds. 
I  will  give  them  all  to  thee.    Only  thou  must  loose  me  from  my  oath." 

But  Salome,  hke  a  child,  again  answers  to  everything,  "Give  me 
the  head  of  lokanaan."  Finally  Herod  sinks  back  exhausted.  "Let 
her  be  given  what  she  asks.  Of  a  truth  she  is  her  mother's  child." 
Herodias  shps  the  ring  of  death  from  Herod's  half  unconscious  finger, 
and  gives  it  to  the  executioner,  who  goes  down  into  the  pit.  Salome 
leans  over  the  brink  and  listens.  Hearing  no  sound  she  begins  to 
rave  of  the  executioner's  cowardice,  and  conunands  the  soldiers  to  go 
down  and  bring  her  the  head.  Then  the  black  arm  of  the  executioner 
rises  from  the  pit,  holding  aloft  the  silver  platter  and  upon  it  the 
head  of  lokanaan.  Salome  seizes  it,  Herod  hides  his  face.  Herodias 
sits  and  fans  herself.  The  onlookers  fall  upon  their  knees.  Then 
Salome  addresses  the  head.  The  scene,  the  idea,  dwelt  upon  is,  of 
course,  unspeakably  revolting;  yet  done  in  the  semi-darkness,  as  on 
the  German  stage,  the  beholder  is  spared  most  of  the  horror  of  realism. 
Some  critics  (among  them  Dr.  Otto  Neitzel)  see  Salomes  unpulse  as 
other  than  criminal.  In  their  eyes  she  may  be  regarded  as  the  outraged 
princess  who  loves  for  the  first  time,  and  is  driven  to  temporary  mad- 
ness by  the  prophet's  denunciation  and  repulse.  For,  addressing  the 
head,  Salome  says,  "Ah,  lokanaan,  thou  wert  the  man  that  I  loved 
among  men !  All  other  men  were  hateful  to  me.  But  thou  wert  beau- 
tiful! ...  If  thou  hadst  seen  me,  thou  hadst  loved  me.  I  saw 
thee  and  I  loved  thee."  Herod  rises  outraged  by  the  sight.  "Put  out 
the  torches!  Hide  the  moon!  Hide  the  stars!  Let  us  hide  ourselves 
in  our  palace.  Herodias,  I  begin  to  be  afraid."  Out  of  the  darkness, 
the  voice  of  Salome  is  heard:  "I  have  kissed  thy  mouth,  lokanaan." 
Then  Herod  gives  the  command,  "Kill  the  woman!"  and  the  soldiers, 
rushing  forward,  crush  Salome  beneath  their  shields. 
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THE  text  of  the  play,  as  will  be  seen  from  these  quotations,  has 
poetic  quality  of  a  certain  artificial  kind,  and  is  often  rich  in 
the  suggestion  of  color  images.  The  conclusion  is,  of  course, 
irrevocably  repulsive;  yet  is  one  prepared  to  deny  that  it  is  a  possible 
picture  of  the  period?  Undeniably  the  imagination  was  blunt  and 
unsensitive  in  those  days,  and  the  repugnance  we  suffer  from  the  con- 
cluding passages  of  "Salome"  is  of  our  normal  civilized  imagination. 
The  effect  of  the  play — and  so  far  as  any  phase  other  than  the 
musical  is  concerned,  of  the  opera  also — depends  largely  upon  the 
appearance  and  personality  of  Salome.  In  the  majority  of  the  Ger- 
man theaters  the  audiences  were  favored  with  a  young  and  slender 
Salome.  Lili  Marberg,  of  the  Miinchener  Schauspielhaus,  who  is 
young,  beautiful,  and  extraordinarily  childish  in  her  personality, 
gave  to  Salome  a  verity,  an  untamed  barbaric  grace,  that  created  ab- 
solute illusion.  In  the  dance  of  the  Seven  Veils,  which  was  a  series 
of  mysterious  subtle  movements  upon  the  circle  of  a  golden  platter, 
done  to  the  stringed  music  of  slaves,  she  was  an  object  of  dissolving 
beauty.  But  such  complete  satisfaction  of  illusion  is  rare,  even  in 
the  theater,  and  still  more  so  in  the  opera,  where  the  first  essential  re- 
quirement of  the  heroine  is  a  voice.  Frau  Wittich,  the  creator  of 
Salome  in  the  Dresden  opera,  is,  alas,  a  lady  of  mature  and  ample  pro- 
portions! The  dance  episode  she  veiy  wisely  did  not  attempt.  A 
skilful  arrangement  was  made  instead,  whereby  a  professional  dan- 
seuse  was  interpolated  for  that  moment.  The  same  device  is  to  be 
used  at  the  Metropolitan,  where  the  premiere  danseuse.  Miss  Bianca 
Froelich,  will  essay  the  dance,  in  place  of  Miss  Fremstad.  It  is  the 
safest  solution  of  the  problem  unless  the  singer  should  happen  to  have 
a  genius  for  dancing  like  Lina  Abarbanell,  although  the  conception  of 
the  conventional  danseuse  is  likely  to  be  something  quite  remote  from 
the  original  idea  of  the  dance.  Yet  treated  as  it  was  in  the  Miinchener 
Schauspielhaus  it  might  conceivably  be  misunderstood  here.  Such  a 
thing  must  be  done  by  an  artist  and  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  artist  not  to  suffer  from  vulgar  misconception. 

FOR  Salome,  more  than  for  most  operatic  roles,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  find  an  opera  singer  who  can  both  look  and  sing  the  part, 
and  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  there  will  be  anywhere  another  inter- 
preter more  satisfactory,  on  the  whole,  than  Miss  Olive  Fremstad,  who 
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will  create  the  role  in  America.  If  not  childlike  and  delicate,  she  has, 
so  far,  been  spared  the  opera  singer's  tragedy — embonpoint.  She 
has  magnetism  and  temperament.  It  is  in  roles  seductive,  passionate, 
with  something  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  primitive  under  the  sur- 
face, that  she  is  at  her  best, — Carmen,  Venus,  Kundry  in  the  scene  of 
Parsifal's  temptation,  Sieglinde  in  the  moment  of  her  fatal  abandon- 
ment to  love.  Yet  Salome  is  different  from  all  these,  even  the  instinc- 
tive, soulless  little  gipsy  Carmen.  Asiatic,  exotic,  far  removed  from  the 
modern  normal,  she  is  as  remote  from  the  Spanish  cigarette  girl  as  qre 
the  disorganized  phrases  of  Strauss  from  the  melodious  witchery  of 
Bizet.  Fremstad's  voice  should  be  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  expression  of 
Salome,  for  it  is  a  voice  containing  Oriental  colors.  It  is,  however,  an 
organ  to  which  violence  has  been  done  by  its  owner's  determination  to 
raise  it  from  the  mezzo  to  the  soprano  class — a  violence  that  no  voice 
can  withstand  for  long  without  disaster.  The  question  arises  as  to 
whether  it  can  be  relied  upon  to  cope  with  the  almost  superhuman  diffi- 
culties of  the  Strauss  score. 

Before  passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  music  of  "Salome,"  read- 
ers who  are  not  familiar  with  the  facts  about  Richard  Strauss  may 
care  to  know  that  he  was  born  in  Munich,  on  June  11,  1864;  that  his 
father  was  a  first  horn  player  in  the  Bavarian  Court  Band — one  of  the 
most  celebrated  bands  in  Germany — and  that  his  mother  Avas  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  Munich  brewer.  His  Second  Symphony,  one 
of  his  early  compositions,  was  produced  in  New  York  as  long  ago  as 
1884,  by  Theodore  Thomas.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  majority 
of  his  most  important  and  characteristic  orchestral  compositions  have 
been  heard  here.  Herr  Emil  Paur,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  Strauss, 
was  responsible  for  the  production  of  many  of  his  works  in  America, 
These  tone  poems.  "Don  Juan,"  "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks," 
"Don  Quixote,"  "Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,"  "A  Hero's  Life,"  "A  Do- 
mestic Symphony,"  and  "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  have  been  given 
here  by  the  Boston  Symphony,  the  Philharmonic  and  Damrosch  Or- 
chestras, and  under  the  conductorship  of  Strauss  himself,  Avhile  he  was 
in  this  country  two  years  ago.  As  musical  compositions  they  are  a  de- 
parture from  all  the  established  forms.  In  them,  Wagner's  use  of  the 
dissonance,  which  caused  a  revolution  in  both  senses  of  the  word  in 
the  musical  world,  is  carried  to  what  would  seem  to  be  the  farthest 
possible  point.    It  must  be  admitted  that  in  many  of  these  effects  the 
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WHEN  OSCAR  WILDES  PLAY  OF  'SALOME  WAS  PRO- 
DUCED AT  THE  SCHAUSPIELHAUS,  MUNICH,  THESE  TWO 
YOUNG  ACTRESSES  WERE  SELECTED  TO  ALTERNATE  IN 
THE   LEADING  ROLE 


GERALDINE     FARRAR     AS     SALOME 

IN  Massenet's  opera  "herodiade" 


WHEN  OSCAR  WILDE  WAS  IN  AMERICA  IN  1882  MR. 
JAMES  KELLY  WAS  COMMISSIONED  TO  DO  AN  ETCHING 
OF  HIM.  THE  BAS  RELIEF  FROM  WHICH  THIS  PHOTO- 
GRAPH WAS  TAKEN  WAS  MODELED  BY  MR.  KELLY  FROM 
ONE  OF  THE  THREE  REMAINING  PRINTS  OF  THAT  ETCHING 
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composer  seems  to  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  ugliness,  and  manj^  critics 
have  denied  his  compositions  a  place  in  the  world  of  music.  Certainly 
our  ears  are  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  many  of  liis  combinations  of 
sounds.  "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  and  "A  Hero's  Life,"  how- 
ever, are  compositions  that  have  an  indescribable  beauty,  and  repeti- 
tion only  serves  to  increase  their  power  over  the  imagination.  Many  of 
his  songs  have  the  highest  degree  of  Ij^ric  quality. 

Strauss  composed  two  operas  before  '"Salome,"'  "Guntram"  and 
"Feuersnot"  (The  Love  Famine),  which  was  considered  sufficiently 
startling  before  the  daj^s  of  "Salome."  Neither  of  these  works  have 
been  produced  in  America,  although  excerpts  from  "Feuersnot,"  which 
like  "Salome"  consists  of  a  single  act,  have  been  heard  here  in  concert. 

IN  "SALOME"  aU  the  structural  peculiarities  exhibited  in  the 
composer's  other  works  are  multiplied,  intensified,  outdone.  Some 
idea  of  the  formless  character  of  the  music  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  a  violinist  in  the  orchestra,  after  practicing  his  part  for 
three  weeks,  foimd  himself  unable  to  whistle  a  single  phrase.  The 
opera  consumes  one  hour  and  forty  minutes  in  the  performance,  and 
the  action,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  is  continuous.  This  fact,  in 
view  of  the  composer's  use  of  unresolved  chords,  constant  changes  of 
key,  and  distorted  harmonies,  is  a  severe  nervous  strain  even  upon 
those  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  art  of  music  to  realize  the 
reason.  At  the  first  performance  of  "A  Hero's  Life"  in  Cai-negie 
Hall,  a  large  number  of  the  audience  arose  and  left.  And  that  tone 
poem  must  seem  a  lullaby  in  comparison  \\ath  "Salome,"  as  nearly  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  piano  score  of  the  opera  and  the  comment  of 
the  European  critics.  But  of  the  effect  of  a  work  so  orchestrally 
complex  as  "Salome,"  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  form  any  concep- 
tion from  a  piano  aiTangement,  and  it  must  be,  as  Dr.  Paul  Pfitzner 
remarks  in  the  Musicalisches  Woclicnblatt,  that  "no  one  is  able  to 
understand  the  work  at  a  single  hearing,  since  there  is  so  much  in  the 
way  of  new  comliinations  of  instnnnents,  flouted  conventions  and 
orchestral  colors  hitherto  unknown."  These  effects  are  produced  in 
such  ways  as,  for  instance,  in  an  actually  different  handling  of  the 
strings.  Another  peculiarity  is,  that  in  almost  every  case  the  singers 
end  in  a  different  key  from  the  one  in  which  they  began,  and,  in  one 
instance,  the  tenor  sings  a  quarter  of  a  tone  above  the  orchestra — an 
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excursion  into  the  realm  of  Japanese  music!  One  of  the  illustrative 
effects,  which  is  described  as  "indescribable,"  is  a  grewsome  representa- 
tion, on  the  strings,  of  the  faUing  of  the  drops  of  blood  while  lokanaan 
is  being  beheaded  in  the  pit.  Another  German  critic  has  declared  that 
Strauss  has  reached  in  "Salome"  the  limit  of  his  kind  of  music  and 
is  now  at  the  parting  of  the  ways:  that  further  development  in  that 
direction  must  result  in  the  destruction  of  musical  law,  and  end  in  a 
land  where  tonal  anarchy  reigns  supreme."  Yet  in  this  connection  a 
point  commented  on  by  several  critics  is  worthy  of  consideration, 
namely,  that  it  is  the  kind  of  music  demanded  by  the  subject,  which  is 
itself  discordant,  savage,  pagan.  The  question  then  becomes  that  of 
the  legitimacy  of  realism  in  music.  A  painter  would  not  use  the  same 
palette  for  a  jSIoorish  interior  full  of  gold  and  primary  colors  that  he 
would  set  for  a  spring  landscape,  and  in  such  setting  of  the  musical 
palette  Wagner  has  proved  himself  past  master  of  color  discrimina- 
tions. In  his  tonal  schemes  the  dissonance  and  the  discord  only  serve 
to  enrich  the  gorgeous  pattern  of  the  score,  and  to  heighten  its  sublime 
beauty.  The  question,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  ultimate  definition  of 
beauty.  Never,  surely,  were  more  sharply  conflicting  opinions  ex- 
pressed upon  any  art  subject  than  upon  this  of  "Salome."  Here  are 
some  of  the  descriptive  terms  used  by  the  combatants:  "paradoxical," 
"cerebral,"  "audacious,"  "effects  of  ravishing  beauty,"  "crude," 
"cyclonic,"  "barbarous,"  "the  greatest  achievement  since  'Tristan  and 
Isolde.'  "  Some  critics,  indeed,  have  set  the  opera  above  Wagner's 
"Tristan"  in  importance.  But  to  this  the  Dresden  critic  for  the 
London  Times  justly  objects,  observing  that  "Salome"  is  necessarily 
inferior  because  it  has  "no  romance,  no  lyric  quality."  And  so  the  war 
goes  on.  To  some  it  marks  the  highest  development  in  the  world  of 
music,  to  others  the  demoralization,  the  disintegration  of  the  art.  It 
is  a  recognized  fact  by  this  time  that  all  great  changes  in  the  history  of 
the  world  have  seemed  disastrous  or  ridiculous  to  the  majority  at  the 
time.  In  the  matter  of  Strauss's  extreme  development  of  his  musical 
theories,  we  can  only  set  the  whole  matter  down  as  too  complex  and 
new  for  us  to  be  able  to  decide  yet  what  we  think. 

The  score  of  "Salome"  requires  that  the  orchestra  be  enormously 
increased,  even  that  instruments  of  certain  variations  of  quality  be 
especially  constructed. 

At  the  Dresden  performance  the  orchestra  consisted  of  twenty- 
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eight  violins,  ten  violas,  ten  'cellos,  eight  double  basses,  eight  drums, 
castanets,  a  chime  of  bells,  two  harps,  a  xylophone,  a  tambourine,  a 
tom-tom,  a  triangle,  cymbals,  a  celestin,  and  a  glockenspiel.  One 
German  wit  has  suggested  that  the  list  of  instruments  be  further 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  four  locomotive  whistles,  a  fog  horn,  a 
battery  of  howitzers,  and  two  steam  sirens ! 

Karl  Burrian,  who  created  the  role  of  Herod  at  the  Dresden  per- 
formance, will  also  sing  it  here.  He  is  a  Bohemian  who  has  made  his 
first  appearance  in  New  York  this  winter,  and  is  a  familiar  type  of 
Wagnerian  tenor.  His  voice  is  hard  in  quality,  and  his  tone  produc- 
tion has  many  of  the  vices  of  what  is  popularly,  but  more  or  less  un- 
justly, known  as  the  German  method.  He  is,  however,  painstaking  and 
intelligent,  and  the  role  of  Herod  is  one  making  large  demands  upon 
both  qualities.  Anton  Van  Rooy,  who  seems  to  retain  his  popularity 
with  our  public,  will  sing  lokanaan.  INliss  Fremstad,  as  already  stated, 
Avill  sing  Salome,  and  the  opera  will  be  conducted  by  Hertz.  Mr. 
Conried  made  an  effort — unfortunately  unsuccessful,  because  of  the 
composer's  German  engagements — to  secure  the  services  of  Strauss 
himself.  Herr  Hertz,  however,  has  had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
the  composer's  interpretation  in  Germany. 

The  anticipated  production  of  "Salome"  is  creating  more  discus- 
sion among  both  musical  and  unmusical  people  than  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  any  opera  brought  out  here  in  recent  years,  not  excepting 
"Parsifal."  The  nature  of  the  excitement,  however,  is  different.  The 
interest  of  musicians  and  critics  in  the  production  of  "Parsifal"  was 
largely  confined  to  those  who  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  work  at  Bayreuth,  for  musically  it  is  quite  universally  conceded  to 
be  of  less  interest  than  Wagner's  other  operas.  But  while  the  stage 
production  of  "Parsifal"  was  combated  by  many  people  because  of 
the  religious  character  of  its  subject — an  objection  justified  by  the  un- 
couth behavior  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  New  York  audience — 
"Salome"  will  be  objected  to  on  precisely  opposite  grounds.  Both 
productions  have  aroused  a  high  degree  of  excitement  in  the  camp  of 
the  Philistines,  by  whom  "Parsifal"  was  vaguely  understood  as  some- 
thing mysteriously  important,  that  for  some  reason  had  been  locked 
away  for  years  in  a  little  German  village!  Somebody  did  n't  want 
them  to  see  it.  The  papers  had  been  full  of  some  quarrel  about  it  and 
now  one  could  go  and  find  out  what  it  was  all  about !  And  so  the  opera 
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house  was  filled  with  a  strange  and  puzzled  crowd,  of  which  the 
greater  part  had  never  entered  its  doors  before.  And  extraordinary 
were  the  comments  that  were  made  during  the  performance!  Specu- 
lations as  to  which  flower  maiden  would  "get"  Parsifal,  worries  as 
to  whether  Ktmdry  was  Parsifal's  mother  or  a  lady  who  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  him,  mingled  with  neighborly  consultations  as  to  the  price 
of  tickets  (this  overheard  during  the  Grail  music),  and  calculations 
as  to  the  exact  length  of  time  Burgstaller  had  to  stand  still  without 
moving!  Truly  it  was  enough  to  make  the  sentimentalist  weep  and 
the  cynic  laugh — but  "Parsifal"  is  no  novelty  now.  This  season  we 
have  "Salome." 

The  popular  agitation  over  "Salome"  will  lie  in  quoted  tales  of 
the  horrors  of  the  story,  in  vague  rumors  of  the  censorship  of  the 
opera  in  European  cities,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  music  is  said  to  sound 


queer 


For  the  musician,  the  music  critic,  the  music  lover,  the  interest  lies 
in  the  hearing  of  the  latest  composition  of  a  man  who — whether  he  be 
an  iconoclast  or  a  genius  who  will  revolutionize  the  music  of  the 
future — is,  in  any  case,  a  personality  and  a  force. 
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CAROLYN  SHERWIN  BAILEY 

ERE,"  said  the  Charity  Visitor  impressively,  indicating 
the  kindergarten  room  with  a  sweep  of  one  much  be- 
jeweled  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  held  her  lorg- 
nette to  her  eyes  and  viewed  the  goldfish  sentimentally, 
"here,  young  ladies,  lies  the  salvation,  yes,  I  would  say 
even  the  regeneration,  of  the  child  of  the  slums. 

"He  comes  to  us  starved,  metaphorically.  He  comes  to  us  from 
the  uncongenial  environment  of  the  slums  and  the  tenement  house. 
He  comes  to  us  mth  a  longing,  though  unexpressed,  for  the  good,  the 
pure,  the  beautiful.  We  meet  this  longing,  young  ladies.  We  lead 
him  into  a  miniature  world  of  light,  of  music,  of  song.  In  every 
child  lies  a  divine  spark  awaiting  the  magnetic  influence  that  will 
make  it  kindle  and  burst  into  flame.  We  of  the  Organized  Charity 
Board  furnish  the  magnet.    We  satisfy  the  soul  of  the  child." 

The  class  in  Experimental  Philanthropy  scribbled  nervously  in 
their  note  books  as  they  filed  into  the  kindergarten  room,  and  took 
seats  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  circle  of  small  chairs  which  indicated 
the  magnet's  point. 

"You  will  note  carefully  during  the  morning,"  went  on  the  Charity 
Visitor,  "the  manner  in  which  each  stage  of  the  work  is  planned  to 
meet  the  esthetic  needs  of  the  child.  We  begin  the  exercises  with  a 
period  of  quieting  music.  Ah,  the  '^Slarch  of  the  Prophets!'  How  ap- 
propriate!" 

To  the  prophetic  strains  issuing  forth  from  a  wheezy  piano,  and 
with  measured  tread  and  slow,  the  children  of  the  slums  marched  in  as 
one  body.  As  one  body  save  for  Patsy,  paired  with  Carmella,  and 
stu-reptitiously  sticking  a  pin  into  her  fat  little  leg  as  he  poured  his 
woes  into  a  friendly  ear: 

"I  won't  march  wid  her!  Ginnies  and  Polocks  ain't  your  neigh- 
bors, not  if  they  hve  by  your  own  cellar!" 

As  one  body  save  also  for  Rocco,  who  brought  up  the  rear,  weep- 
ing copiously. 

"He  dressed  by  his  self  already,"  explained  Assunta.  "He's  pants 
is  on  wrong  side  front,  like.  He  say  he  know  not  which  way  to  march." 

But  the  path  of  the  march  lay  mercifully  short.  Each  child 
reached  a  chair,  seated  himself,  and  folded  his  hands  reverently  as  the 
last  chord  of  music  died  awav  in  ethereal  faintness. 
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"The  circle  is  the  symbol  of  unity,  young  ladies,"  said  the  Charity 
Visitor.  "In  founding  this  great  educational  system,  Pestalozzi, 
Froebel,  even  Kant — "  but  the  flow  of  her  discourse  was  interrupted. 

"Now  what  are  we  all  thinking  about,  children,"  asked  the  kinder- 
gartner.  "What  did  we  talk  about  yesterday?  Who  remembers  the 
story  of  the  dear  little  bird?" 

Patsy  waved  one  little  black  hand  wildly  in  the  air. 

"Well,  Patsy,  love,  you  did  remember.  Tell  the  story  to  us,"  said 
the  kindergartner. 

"Sure,  ma'am,"  said  Patsy,  his  vehemence  causing  him  to  rise 
and  stand  upon  his  feet,  "you  niver  see'd  the  likes  of  Benvenuto. 
Yisterday  he  undid  the  chain  forninst  the  Ginny's  milk  cans,  and  the 
milk  it  come  a-pourin'  out  like  a  sewer-pipe.  Oh,  the  cats.  Miss  Bessie, 
they  was  thick!  And  he  near  got  sent  up,  Benvenuto  did,  only  the  cop 
said  he  was  too  little." 

"Yes,"  piped  in  Carmella,  not  waiting  for  the  formality  of  raising 
a  hand,  "and  Benvenuto's  coming  by  the  kindergarten  this  day,  Miss 
Bessie.  He  looks  just  like  a  robin.  I  see  him  already  when  I 
started." 

"He  don't  look  like  no  robin,"  retorted  Patsy,  scornfully.  "He's 
breast  aint  in  the  right  place." 

"There,  there,  children,"  said  Miss  Bessie,  glancing  nervously  at 
the  class  in  Experimental  Philanthropy,  which  was  still  taking  hurried 
notes.  "We  will  sing  'Where  do  all  the  Birdies  Go?'  " 

THE  dulcet  strains  poured  forth  from  the  piano,  but  there  was 
suddenly  a  sound  as  of  shuffling,  and  the  rattle  of  overturned 
furniture,  which  issued  from  the  hall.  Nearer  and  nearer  came 
the  sounds  as  a  white  clad  individual  entered  the  room,  breathless,  but 
with  an  outward  semblance  of  calm. 

"I  have  a  new  little  man  for  you,  Miss  Bessie.  He  is  a  trifle  old 
for  the  kindergarten,  but  he  does  n't  seem  to  care  for  the  story  hour, 
and  he  quite  refused  to  join  the  basketry  class.  He  threw  a  chisel  at 
the  carpentry  teacher,  so  it  seemed  as  if  he  needed  the  calming  influ- 
ence of  the  kindergarten.  I  believe  he  is  fresh  from  the  children's 
court,  where  he  was  discharged  because  of  his  youth.  But  you  will 
know  just  what  to  do  with  him,  I  feel  sure." 

And  in  the  doorway  appeared  a  buxom  Irish  maid,  the  drops  of 
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perspiration  streaming  from  her  brow  as  she  forcibly  backed  in  a 
small  boy.  His  entrance  could  be  obtained  in  none  other  than  this 
goat-like  manner,  because  of  extreme  unwillingness  on  his  part.  The 
dirt  of  seven  seasons  had  left  its  imprint  upon  his  little  round  face. 
His  likeness  to  a  robin  was  glowingly  set  forth  in  a  brilliant  orange 
patch  with  which  his  mother  had  reinforced  the  seat  of  his  trousers. 

A  hushed  whisper  of  "Benvenuto,  Benvenuto,  yesterday,  Ben- 
venuto!"  went  about  the  circle. 

"He's  breast  aint  in  the  right  place!  See,  Greeny!"  said  Patsy;  but 
the  voice  of  Benvenuto  arose  as  he  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  the  sea 
of  strange  faces : 

"Me  no  lika,  me  no  lika.  INIe  go  by  the  cop,  rather.  He  have  a 
feard  on  this  place.    Me  go  by  the  cop  station,  rather!" 

The  maid  wiped  her  perspiring  brow. 

"Asking  your  pardon.  Miss,  he  comes  to  ye  unwashed,  or  not  at  all. 
Git  in  there,  ye  spalpeen!  Siu-e  and  I  tried  to  wash  him,  but  what 
with  his  being  sewed  up  that  tight  that  I  could  n't  get  to  him  proper 
without  ripping  him — which  he  would  n't  allow — it  was  n't  to  be  done. 
When  me  back  was  turned,  what  does  he  do  but  fill  his  pockets  with 
tooth  brushes,  and  then  he  eats  a  bit  of  pink  castile,  thinking  it  to 
be  candy.    Sure  and  I  hope  his  insides  is  clean!" 

Through  the  combined  efforts  of  members  of  the  class  in  Experi- 
mental Philanthropy,  Benvenuto  was  conducted  to  a  chair.  When 
urged  to  be  seated  he  stiffened  into  the  likeness  of  a  ramrod,  but 
whether  it  was  the  sight  of  a  few  familiar  faces,  or  Patsy's  trying  the 
orange  patch  with  one  grimy  little  thumb  to  see  if  it  would  burn,  sud- 
denly Benvenuto  shut  up  like  a  jack-knife,  and  found  his  place  within 
the  "symbol  of  unity." 

"Where  do  all  the  little  birdies  go?"  asked  Miss  Bessie,  her  tremu- 
lous tones  attesting  her  mental  state.  "Did  you  ever  see  a  little  bird, 
Benvenuto?" 

No  answer,  but  Benvenuto  surveyed  her  through  half  shut,  big, 
brown  eyes,  that  held  a  light  as  of  dark  design  within  their  depths. 

"They  go  by  the  garbage-can,  already,"  ventured  Assunta.  "They 
likes  our  remains."     The  Charity  Visitor  ignored  Assunta,  saying: 

"Subconsciously,  this  child  will  be  deeply  influenced  by  the  exer- 
cises of  the  morning.  Whether  or  not  he  reaches  the  point  of  expres- 
sion to-day  will  be  interesting  to  note.     A  most  unexpected  oppor- 
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tunity,  young  ladies,  to  note  the  calming  effect  of  kindergarten  sym- 
bolism upon  the  undeveloped  mind." 

BENVENUTO  appeared  to  the  outward  eye  calm  but  speech- 
less.   He  observed  the  trained  movements  of  the  children  of  the 
slums  as  they  moved  their  chairs  and  cleared  the  "symbol  of 
unity"  for  a  period  of  games.    After  much  pressure,  he,  also,  depos- 
ited his  chair  within  close  proximity  to  the  Charity  Visitor,  and  shuf- 
fled around  A\'ith  the  others  in  a  mad  ring  of  dancing  as  they  caroled : 

"Sing  sweet,  a  happy  band. 
Each  beside  the  other  stand." 

Benvenuto  looked  expectantly  about  for  the  band,  and  Patsy, 
close  by,  sang  vociferously  his  own  interpretation  of  the  song : 

"Singing  sweet  a  happy  band 
Taking  cider  off  a  stand." 

But  neither  of  these  happy  objects  met  Benvenuto's  anxious  gaze. 
Surely  a  kindergarten  was  a  place  of  delusions ;  and  the  song  changed : 

"Fly,  little  birds,  fly  round  the  ring — " 

Assunta  and  Rocco  spread  their  arms  wide  and  began  flapping 
them  ecstatically  up  and  down  as  they  circled  about  to  the  tune  of 
the  Spring  Song. 

"Fly,  Benvenuto,  fly!"  came  in  stentorian  tones  from  somewhere, 
so  Benvenu  to  flapped  also.  But  alas  for  the  shoes  of  his  mother  which 
he  was  wearing!  In  the  pahny  days  of  their  youth  even,  they  were  not 
meant  to  adorn  the  feet  of  a  robin;  nor  yet  to  cavort  to  the  theme  of 
Mendelssohn.  Benvenuto  tripped  and  fell,  and  Patsy's  whispered 
remarks  of  sarcasm  broke  upon  his  ear. 

Benvenuto  picked  himself  up,  and  dashed  upon  Patsy. 

"Feet-a  too  big-a!  Greeny!  Me  show-a  you!"  And  Avords  too 
eloquent  for  pen  to  chronicle.  In  the  desperate  struggle  that  ensued 
symbolic  games  were  forgotten  as  Benvenuto  was  placed  forcibly  in 
his  chair,  sullen  but  triumphant,  and  Patsy  Avas  led  weeping  from  the 
room  to  be  repaired  as  to  his  nose,  and  consoled  as  to  liis  spirit. 

"What  the  child  needs  is  the  Gift  work,"  said  the  Charity  Visitor 
with  finality,  in  the  hushed  pause  that  ensued  after  Patsy's  removal. 
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"Give  his  little  hands  something  to  do,  and  his  little  heart  will  expand." 
"We  will  each  have  a  little  red  apple,  children,"'  said  ^Nliss  Bessie 
as  the  class  in  Exiierimental  Philanthropy  grouped  itself  about  the 
long,  low  table,  to  note  the  psychological  and  ethical  effect  of  red- 
worsted  balls  upon  the  infant  mind : 

"And  the  wind  will  rock  the  apples  and  sing  to  them.  Now  they 
go  high,  now  low,  now  high.  Every  child  hold  his  ball  up  very  high. 
Why,  where  is  your  ball,  Benvenuto?" 

Benvenuto's  English  failed  him. 

"He  got  it  already  by  his  shirt,"  said  Assunta.  "Benvenuto  swipes, 
always.  Miss  Bessie!"' 

"Ah,  you  mustn't  do  that,  little  boy,"'  said  Miss  Bessie  in  agony  of 
si^irit,  but  Benvenuto's  hour  of  retribution  had  arrived.  A  free  pas- 
sage across  the  room  presented  itself  and  an  open  window.  Who  could 
resist?  What  mattered  it  that  the  Charity  Visitor's  lorgnette  was 
broken,  the  goldfish  jar  overturned,  and  the  theories  of  the  class 
in  Experimental  Philanthropy  shattered  in  his  wild  rush  for  freedom? 
A  sound  as  of  breaking  glass  and  a  last  view  of  the  robin's  misplaced 
breast  disappearing  from  sight  through  the  window. 

TO  BE  let  loose  in  the  sunshine  of  New  York,  and  on  Grand 
Street! 

Music?  Its  refining  influence  ?  From  a  corner  came  the  glori- 
ous strains  of  "Blue  Bells"  and  "Heiny"'  ground  out  of  a  hurdy- 
gurdy,  with  a  banjo  and  a  tambourine  attachment.  Benvenuto  exe- 
cuted a  war  dance,  alone  and  unobserved,  save  for  the  sacred  cat  of 
the  McGintys,  who  was  guiltily  sleeping  on  an  ash-pile,  and  whose 
lank  tail  he  stepped  upon. 

Wloe?  Chinatown  Joe  was  playing  in  the  Bowery,  and  in  mad 
patches  of  red  and  green  and  yellow  were  the  charms  of  the  play  set 
forth  on  a  poster  that  covered  the  whole  side  wall  of  a  junk  shop. 
When,  from  sheer  physical  exhaustion,  Benvenuto  could  dance  no 
longer,  and  the  Inu'dy-gurdy  had  moved  on  to  pastures  fresh,  he  stood 
and  feasted  his  eyes  with  the  ecstasy  of  a  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  upon  the 
physiognomy  of  Chinatown  Joe. 

But  the  gong  of  the  police  patrol  and  the  clang  of  a  fire  engine 
awoke  him  to  the  sterner  duties  of  life.  He  must  not  waste  precious 
time  upon  mere  pleasures  of  the  senses :  there  were  new  fields  to  be  con- 
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quered.  Under  the  horses'  noses  he  darted  in  a  vain  attempt  to  see  the 
rummy  in  the  patrol  wagon,  through  Orchard  on  to  Allen  Street. 
The  Ginny  peanut  man  was  rashly  passing  the  time  of  day  with  the 
lady  who  operated  the  ermine  push  cart.  Benvenuto  hastily  filled  his 
shirt  with  peanuts  until  he  bore  more  resemblance  to  a  pigeon  than 
any  other  fowl  of  the  air,  and  hurried  on. 

Through  a  dusky  window  he  could  see  Chin  Loo  ironing  shirts. 
There  was  just  time  to  shout,  "Chinky,  Chinky!"  and  go  through 
before  Chin  Loo  could  reach  the  doorway  with  his  flatiron  raised 
threateningly. 

Then  on,  farther  and  ever  farther. 

Under  the  bridge,  Benvenuto  met  a  charity  representative.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  genus.  He  attached  himself  to  her  long  enough 
to  work  upon  her  feelings  in  his  mixture  of  English  and  liquid  Ital- 
ian, and  extract  from  her  five  cents  on  the  plea  of  a  sick  baby  at  home, 
which  he  promptly  spent  for  bananas  to  reinforce  the  inner  man.  The 
fruit  man  was  busy  shining  his  anaemic  apples  with  a  black  cloth  and  a 
little  silver  polish.  Such  a  symmetrical  pyramid  he  had  made  of  them, 
but  Benvenuto  knew  where  lay  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  Dexterously 
he  extracted  the  proper  apple,  and  then  dashed  on,  looking  back  with 
glee  at  the  havoc  he  had  wrought. 

What  was  that  just  ahead?  Oh,  happy  sight!  A  basement  shop 
with  a  tenement  pile  above  it.  in  the  window  a  blond  wig  reposing  in  a 
gild  fruit  dish,  and  the  sign, 

"Antonio  Battino,  Artistical  Tonsorial  Parlors," 

attested  to  the  occupation  of  the  owner. 

From  the  door  came  the  refreshing  odor  of  frying  garlic.  As  he 
plodded  along,  Benvenuto  could  picture  the  scene.  There  would  be 
spaghetti,  yards  of  it,  for  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike.  One  could 
slip  in  unobserved  and  partake  of  the  feast,  and  be  made  so  gloriously 
welcome.  No  embarrassing  remarks  would  be  made  as  to  one's  pro- 
tracted and  enforced  absence;  for  the  maternal  Battino  questioned 
not  the  exits  nor  the  entrances  of  her  off'spring. 

Down  the  steps,  through  the  "artistical  parlors,"  and  out  of  sight 
went  a  tired  little  boy.  Rejoice  again,  ye  gods,  rejoice  exceedingly! 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Organized  Charity,  Benvenuto  Battino,  the 
unregenerate,  is  home. 
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AMERICAN  BRONZES  AT  THE  METROPOLI- 
TAN MUSEUM:  AN  IMPORTANT  COLLEC- 
TION IN  PROCESS  OF  FORMATION  BY 
FLORENCE   FINCH   KELLY 

j  T  IS  significant  of  the  new  spirit  in  the  management  of 
the  MetropoHtan  Museum  of  Ai-t — its  energetic  de- 
velopment along  a  broad,  coherent  plan,  and  the  inti- 
mate relation  it  is  assuming  toward  our  native  art  under 
the  directing  hand  of  Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke— 
that  it  should  have  begun  already  a  collection  of 
modern  American  bronzes.  For  the  most  important,  the  most  vital 
work  that  is  being  done  in  American  art  to-daj^  the  work  that  not  only 
has  achieved  already  the  greatest  results,  but  has  in  it  the  most  promise 
for  the  future,  is  in  bronze.  A  few  of  the  pieces  of  this  collection,  such 
as  the  ]Mac]\Ionnies  "Bacchante,"  have  been  familiar  to  the  public  for 
some  time,  but  most  of  them  are  recent  accessions.  The  collection  is 
still  very  small,  a  mere  beginning  in  fact,  but  to  be  increased  as  rapidly 
as  opportunity  permits. 

The  exhibit  is  representative  of  the  diverse  lines  along  which  our 
artists  in  bronze  are  working,  and  it  shows  how  deeply  their  work  is 
rooted  in  our  national  character,  how  vital  is  its  connection  with  our 
national  life,  how  expressive  it  is  of  varied  phases  of  our  feeling  as  a 
people.  And  that  is  why  its  achievement— though  less  in  quantity 
than  are  the  products  of  the  art  of  painting,  or  of  sculpture  in  marble 
— is  so  significant  already  and  so  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  For 
an  art  that  is  not  the  direct  outgrowth  of  some  phase  of  a  people's 
life,  the  beautiful  flowering  of  their  character,  their  feeling,  or  their 
aspiration,  has  no  vitality,  is  an  extraneous  thing,  merely  patched  upon 
their  life  from  the  outside.  And  having  so  little  meaning  it  can  not 
hope  to  live.  There  is  no  place  for  it  in  the  long,  grand  story  of  the 
onward  march  of  humanity.  But  when  it  is  the  expression  of  the 
thoughts,  the  emotions,  the  experience,  the  characters  of  living  men 
and  women,  busy  with  the  work  of  the  world,  loving  and  hating,  look- 
ing upward  and  pushing  onward,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  history  of 
the  world.  And  whether  it  is  painted  upon  canvas,  sculptured  in  marble, 
told  in  story,  breathed  into  music,  expressed  in  bronze,  sung  in  poesy, 
or  upbuilt  in  cathedral  towers,  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  chronicles 
of  human  achievement,  and  is  destined  to  as  much  of  immortality  as  its 
material  form  can  make  possible. 
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Two  modern  bronze  works  upon  which  the  eye  falls  at  once  on  en- 
tering the  hall  of  sculpture  seem  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  among 
the  great  achievements  of  the  race  in  sculptural  art :  Gutzon  Borglum's 
"INIares  of  Diomedes,"  and  Frederick  MacIVIonnies'  "Bacchante." 
They  are  both  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  very  strong  tendency  of 
American  art  toward  the  sculpture  of  action.  It  makes  no  difference 
what  may  have  been  the  convictions  of  artists  and  art  critics  in  other 
days,  about  the  inherent  unharmoniousness  of  strenuous  action  caught 
and  held  in  cold  bronze  or  colder  marble,  the  modern  American  artist, 
especially  the  artist  in  bronze,  has  taken  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  his  ar- 
tistic product,  if  present  indications  can  be  trusted,  will  be  largely  of 
men  and  animals  in  more  or  less  vigorous  movement.  Indeed,  how 
could  it  be  otherwise  if  he  is  at  all  in  touch  with  the  life  of  his  time  ?  For 
he  comes  of  a  nation  whose  restless  energy  is  unceasing  and  untiring. 
Strenuous  activity  is  the  most  salient  characteristic  of  his  people,  and 
through  his  mind  and  hands  it  must  find  expression,  as  movement, 
energy,  action,  in  his  art. 

Mr.  Borglum  was  born  and  grew  up  on  the  Western  plains,  and 
this  masterpiece  of  his  had  its  primary  inspiration  and  found  its  motive 
in  his  knowledge  of,  and  his  sympathy  with,  the  life  of  the  plainsman 
and  the  cowboy.  That  he  went  back  to  Grecian  myth  for  an  episode 
which  he  could  use  as  the  vehicle  of  the  art  ideas  he  wished  to  ex- 
press does  not  make  the  work  any  the  less  an  outgrowth  and  expression 
of  that  vigorous  life  of  the  frontier  which  has  been  a  potent  factor  in 
the  evolution  of  the  national  character.  Mr.  Borglum  had  seen  and 
studied  the  methods  of  cowboys  in  the  management  of  droves  of  horses, 
and  his  wish  was  to  perpetuate  the  flowing  lines,  the  graceful  contours, 
and  the  impetuous  course  of  a  herd  of  stampeded  bronchos.  And  that, 
in  conception  and  expression,  is  what  this  group  is,  notwithstanding  its 
title  and  its  story.  In  his  first  attempts  to  work  out  the  idea  he  en- 
deavored to  give  it  a  local  embodiment.  But  he  wanted  his  group  to 
have  dramatic  meaning,  to  tell  a  story  that  would  not  be  dwarfed  into 
insignificance  by  the  bigness  and  artistic  value  of  its  vehicle.  And  that 
story  he  found,  exactly  suited  to  his  need,  in  the  Grecian  tale  of  Her- 
cules and  the  man-eating  mares  of  the  Thracian  king.  The  thing 
which  he  represents  Hercules  as  doing  with  these  mares  is,  in  cowboy 
phrase,  "getting  them  milling."  That  is,  as  they  pursue  him,  ravening 
for  his  flesh,  he  is  leading  them  in  a  circle,  a  small  portion  of  whose 
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arc  is  evident  in  the  group.  It  is  the  cowboy  trick  for  tiie  tiring  out 
and  the  subjection  of  wild  or  stampeded  animals  of  either  cow  or 
horse  kind.  And,  moreover,  it  gave  to  the  artist  a  better  opportunity 
of  varying  the  poses  of  the  animals,  and  of  preventing  too  insistent  a 
continuity  of  line  while  still  preserving  unity  of  movement.  And  that 
superb  onward  rush !  Where  is  there  anything  in  sculpture  that  equals 
its  impetuous,  resistless  sweep,  as  the  group  of  maddened  brutes  rises 
over  the  hillock  and  swoops  downward  like  a  combing  ocean  wave! 
In  the  construction  of  the  group,  that  mound  plays  an  even  more  im- 
portant part  than  does  the  curving  line  of  direction.  For  it  en- 
hances very  greatly  the  impression  of  swift  movement,  and  makes  pos- 
sible, by  its  varying  levels,  a  more  individualized  treatment  of  the 
horses,  while  it  also  brings  them  into  closer  relation  and  makes  the 
group  more  compact  and  more  coherent.  And  seldom  in  art  has  there 
been  truer  treatment  of  the  horse,  in  form,  structure,  and  pose,  than 
here.  Every  one  of  these  animals  is  anatomically  correct.  And  every 
outstretched  head  and  distended  nostril  is  instinct  with  savage  desire 
and  malevolent  purpose.  All  in  all,  the  "Mares  of  Diomedes"  must  be 
classed  among  the  great  artistic  achievements  of  all  time.  It  is  great 
in  technique,  great  in  expression,  and  great  in  the  ingenuity  and  the 
success  with  which  the  problems  and  the  difficulties  presented  by  the 
conception  have  been  met. 

THE  beautiful  "Bacchante"  of  Frederick  MacMonnies  can  not 
fail  to  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  all  who  look  upon  it,  because 
of  its  airy  gracefulness  of  poise,  its  beauty  of  form,  its  perfect 
modeling,  its  expression  of  physical  joy  in  jihysical  motion  and  because 
of  the  sheer  marvel  of  its  technique.  How  was  it  possible  for  the  artist 
to  make  cold,  hard  bronze  express  so  clearly  both  the  smooth,  firm 
limbs  of  the  woman  and  the  soft,  pudgy  flesh  of  the  infant?  So  per- 
fect is  the  illusion  of  the  treatment  of  the  child's  flesh — it  is  exactly 
like  the  little  nude  brown  things  Samoan  and  Maori  women  carry 
upon  their  arms — that  one  is  tempted  to  pat  the  soft  surf3,ce  with  a 
caressing  finger,  to  make  it  3'ield  in  dimpling  lines.  Very  lifelike,  too, 
are  the  child's  attitude  and  face  of  eager  desire.  It  seems  ready  to 
spring  from  the  imprisoning  arm  in  its  wish  for  the  tempting  grapes 
held  so  tantalizingly  out  of  its  reach.  I  do  not  know  just  what  concep- 
tion Mr.  Mac]Monnies  wished  to  express  in  the  face  and  form  of  the 
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dancing  woman.  People  read  different  meanings  from  the  figure. 
But  I  think  it  is  true  of  any  great  work  of  art,  of  whatever  sort,  that 
the  artist  puts  a  great  deal  more  meaning  into  it  than  he  is  himself 
conscious  of  when  he  is  engaged  upon  it.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  es- 
sential factors  of  greatness  in  art  that  it  should  be  so.  At  the  begin- 
ning, perhaps,  he  has  only  one  httle  seed  of  an  idea.  But  in  the  end 
that  seed  has  sprouted  and  grown  and  flowered,  and  is  hea\y  with  fruit 
of  more  kinds  than  he  dreamed  of  at  the  start.  And  each  one  who 
studies  the  composition  will  find  in  it  something  different.  Many  can 
even  tell  the  artist,  outgrowth  of  his  mind  and  heart  and  hands  though 
it  is,  of  suggestions  and  meanings  and  interpretations  that  he  did  not 
know  were  there.  It  is  not  a  great  work  of  art  unless,  in  some  measure, 
this  is  true.  To  me  the  face  of  the  "Bacchante"  has  always  seemed  to 
say  that  she  is  some  wildwood  thing,  some  creature  of  the  flesh  alone, 
quite  without  soul,  alive  with  the  joy  of  physical  life,  thrilling  with 
the  delight  of  swift  and  graceful  movement.  Her  title,  I  take  it,  is  a 
mere  accident,  because  it  fitted  as  well  as  any  the  primary  conception 
of  ecstacy  in  motion.  I  think  the  group  tells  the  old  and  everlasting 
story  of  the  eager,  dancing  joy  of  youth  in  life.  The  sight  of  it  is  like 
a  sudden  burst  of  sylvan  music,  setting  the  nerves  a-tingle  with  the 
desire  to  go  footing  it  down  some  forest  glade  with  this  gay  sprite  of 
earth. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  "Bear  Tamer"  of  Paul  Wayland  Bartlett  was 
/\  made  in  Paris,  where  the  artist  has  lived  most  of  the  time  since 
his  boyhood,  and  represents  a  Bohemian  and  his  pets,  to  the 
mind  of  the  American  it  brings  the  thought  of  our  own  vast  forest 
wilds  and  mountain  fastnesses.  The  master,  himself  half  wild,  and 
his  brute  companions,  half  tamed,  seem  to  belong  in  some  remote 
mountain  canyon  where  some  disappointed  miner,  slipping  his  hold  on 
civilized  life,  relapses  into  semi-savagery  and  makes  friends  of  the 
Avild  beasts.  Such  can  still  be  found  "here  and  there  in  far-away 
hiding  places,  among  the  crags  and  canyons  of  the  Sierras  and  the 
Rockies,  and  such  might  this  man  be.  The  "Bear  Tamer"  is,  I  believe, 
the  earliest  of  ISIr.  Bartlett's  important  works,  and  was  executed  while 
he  was  still  quite  young.  But  the  close  study  he  had  already  made  of 
animal  life  and  the  constant  practice  he  had  given  himself  in  its  rep- 
resentation have  their  result  in  these  clumsy,  veracious,  and  entirely 
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delightful  bear  cubs.  The  man  also,  with  his  absorption  in  his  work 
and  his  attitude  of  easy  mastery,  is  a  notable  figure.  The  piece,  doubt- 
less, is  not  a  great  work  in  either  intellectual  content  or  imaginative 
expression ;  but  it  is  so  accurate  and  so  thoroughly  good  in  its  modeling 
and  representation  of  human  and  animal  form,  so  expressive  inside 
the  limits  which  the  artist  set  for  himself,  and  of  such  fine  sculptural 
quality,  that  it  well  deserves  the  important  place  which  it  occupies  in 
the  Hall  of  Sculpture  at  the  Metropolitan. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  JNIuseum's  collection  of  American  bronzes, 
to  be  found  in  an  upper  gallery,  is  a  group  of  Olin  L.  Warner's  Indian 
heads  in  relief.  They  were  the  fruit  of  a  long  trip  through  the  West 
which  i\lr.  Warner  made  in  the  later  eighties,  and  are  most  interest- 
ing, not  only  for  their  artistic  quality,  but  also  because  of  their  ethno- 
logical and  historical  importance.  Near  these  are  a  number  of  reliefs 
of  well-known  men,  which  show  his  skill  in  characterization  and  his 
masterj'  of  this  form  of  presentment.  Especially  interesting  for  its 
richness  of  expression  is  the  relief  portrait  of  his  parents.  Here  also 
are  the  beautiful  nude  figure  of  Diana  and  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  por- 
trait busts,  among  them  that  of  Mr.  Cottier,  notable  for  its  technical 
beauty,  and  its  skilful  interpretation  of  character.  Mr.  Warner  has 
been  called  a  "sculptor  for  sculptors,"  and  surely  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  among  American  artists  a  keener  sense  of  the  beauty  of  line  and 
form,  a  clearer  perception  of  idea,  or  greater  technical  skill  in  the 
rendering,  always  with  simplicity  and  sincerity,  of  what  he  wished  to 
express. 

y4  MONG  the  most  enthusiastic  of  our  younger  men  concerning  the 
r\  richness  of  our  country  in  sculptural  motives  is  Mr.  Hermon 
A.  jNIacNeil.  It  is  his  ardent  belief  that  no  sculptor  need  want 
better  subjects  for  his  skill  than  are  to  be  found  in  our  native  Indian 
life,  and  he  has  made  several  long  trips,  for  purposes  of  study,  to  the 
reservations  of  the  North  and  West.  His  two  large  bronze  figures, 
"Primitive  Chant"  and  "Sun  Vow,"  which  stand  in  one  of  the  upper 
side  galleries  of  the  Museum,  are  the  result  of  his  convictions  and  his 
study.  The  latter  won  a  silver  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900, 
and  a  gold  medal  at  the  Pan-American.  Both  show  surpassing 
skill  in  technique.  They  are  fine  in  construction,  exquisite  in  modeling, 
and  beautiful  in  surface  treatment.     The  splendid  backs,  capacious 
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chests,  and  strong-muscled  limbs  are  fine  in  every  sculptural  quality. 
Most  interesting  also  are  the  figures  in  their  depiction  of  that  primitive 
life  which  we  have  supplanted  and  are  driving  from  the  continent. 
These  sturdy  figures  are  like  echoes  from  the  past  of  our  country, 
already  beginning  to  seem  far  away  and  dim,  but  which  will  never 
lose  its  appeal  to  the  native  American.  The  "Sun  Vow"  shows  an  old 
Indian  seated,  and  standing  beside  him  an  Indian  lad  shooting  an 
arrow  toward  the  sun.  The  bent  shoulders  of  the  old  man  and  the  ear- 
nest intentness  of  his  face  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  lithe  figure 
and  eager  expression  of  the  youth. 

Near  these  Indian  pieces  is  a  case  of  small  bronzes,  the  work  of 
men  and  women  who  have  only  recently  come  before  the  pubUc.  It  is 
not  a  large  collection,  and  it  does  not  contain  specimens  of  the  product 
of  a  number  of  artists  who  are  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  and 
equally  good.  However,  it  was  started  very  lately.  And  in  the  future 
it  is  to  have  bestowed  upon  it  especial  care.  For  it  is  the  belief  of  the 
Museum  management  that  these  small  bronzes  show  a  marked  and 
distinctive  tendency  in  American  art,  so  vital  and  spontaneous  as  to 
merit  recognition  and  encouragement.  Near  this  case  is  another  of 
modern  English  bronzes  representative  of  the  same  sort  of  diminutive 
work.  Comparison  of  the  two  is  exceedingly  interesting.  For,  beside 
the  Enghsh  collection  of  pretty,  graceful,  well  modeled  little  figures 
representing  such  conventional  and  meaningless  subjects  as  "Spring," 
"Innocence,"  and  "Peace,"  the  American  work  shows  more  than  ever 
how  directly  it  has  sprung  from  original  observation,  keen  interest  in 
actual  life,  and  a  recognition  of  that  bond  between  art  and  life  that  is 
so  close  as  to  make  the  two  terms  almost  interchangeable. 

Most  of  these  small  bronzes  can  be  classed  under  either  animal  life 
or  domestic  life.  Among  them,  however,  is  Gutzon  Borglum's  portrait 
statuette  of  Ruskin.  showing  the  aged  author  seated  in  an  armchair, 
the  lower  part  of  his  body  enfolded  in  a  voluminous  robe.  It  is  a  work, 
notwithstanding  its  small  size,  of  much  dignity  and  impressiveness. 
Mrs.  Bessie  Potter  Vonnoh's  figurines  of  domestic  life  are  always  de- 
lightful in  sentiment  and  extremely  clever  in  execution.  The  "Girl 
Dancing,"  one  of  her  earlier  pieces,  has  the  charm  of  measured,  grace- 
ful movement  and  girlish  dignity.  "His  First  Journey"  is  a  tiny 
nude  baby,  sprawling  upon  his  stomach  as  he  makes  his  first  unaided 
journey  across  the  floor.    His  round,  little  face  looks  up  with  an  ex- 
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pression  of  mingled  triumph  ov^er  his  achievement,  amazement  that 
such  a  thing  is  possible,  and  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  marvel  will 
continue.  "The  Yoimg  Mother"  holding  her  infant  in  her  arms  is 
very  tender  and  gracious  in  its  interpretation  of  mother  love.  "En- 
throned," which  won  the  Shaw  ISIemorial  prize  in  the  exhibition  for 
1904  of  the  Society  of  American  Artists,  has  recentlj'^  been  pre- 
sented to  the  JMuseum  bj^  George  A.  Hearn.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ambi- 
tious as  well  as  one  of  the  best  things  that  ]Mrs.  Vonnoh  has  done 
The  tender,  loving  dignity  of  the  mother,  seated  in  her  high  backed 
chair,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  while  two  children  lean  across  her 
knee,  is  very  beautifully  expressed. 

THE  three  artists  of  animal  life  who  are  represented  here  are 
Miss  Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt,  ]\Ir.  Eli  Harvey,  and  Mr.  Freder- 
ick G.  R.  Roth.  Mr.  Harvej^'s  very  excellent  "Maternal 
Caress,"  showing  a  panther  fondling  her  young,  was  illustrated  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Craftsman.  Miss  Hyatt's  "Tigers  Watch- 
ing," is  fine  in  the  sinuous  craftiness  of  pose,  and  in  the  construction  of 
body  of  the  two  animals  that  peer  over  a  rock  on  the  lookout  for 
prey.  Her  "Winter"  shows  two  horses  leaning  together  as  if  for 
mutual  comfort,  their  blankets  dragging  and  their  attitudes  expres- 
sive of  cold  and  discomfort — just  such  a  forlorn  animal  group  as 
every  one  of  us  has  seen  hundreds  of  times  transferred  from  life  into 
the  realm  of  art.  INIr.  Roth  has  seven  pieces,  showing  two  bears,  a 
wolfhound,  two  figures  of  pigs  and  two  of  performing  elephants. 
There  is  an  element  of  humor  in  his  work — a  recognition  of  that  luicon- 
scious  comedy  which  animals  so  often  reveal  to  human  eyes — that  gives 
it  a  distinctly  American  flavor.  His  rebellious  and  squealing  pigs 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  any  one  who  has  ever  known  nmch  of  farm 
life.  His  "Polar  Bear"  has  a  sturdy  impassiveness  that  seems  to  sug- 
gest the  eternal  patience  born  of  vast  wastes  of  ice  and  snow.  Mr. 
Roth's  treatment  alike  of  animal  character  and  animal  physique  sho^^  s 
close  study  and  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subjects.  In  his  treatment 
of  the  varied  surfaces  in  these  animal  bodies  there  is  always  a  sense 
of  texture  without  overmuch  of  detail. 

The  mental  attitude  with  which  these  artists  of  small  animal 
bronzes  approach  their  subjects  is  worth  a  moment's  notice.  Barye, 
perhaps  the  greatest  animal  artist  in  bronze  who  has  ever  lived,  ex- 
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pressed  the  fierceness,  the  savage  tragedy,  of  animal  life.  But  our  art- 
ists look  upon  it  from  a  very  different  angle  of  vision.  They  see  and 
express  its  gentler  moods,  its  comedy,  its  native  tendernesses,  the 
milder  phases  of  its  pathos.  And  herein  is  the  expression  of  some 
very  distinctive  features  of  American  character.  For  these  bronzes 
are  meant  primarily  for  house  decorations,  and  we  Americans  do  not 
like  our  feelings  to  be  harrov^'ed  by  frequent  sight  of  the  fierce,  the 
savage,  the  tragic.  We  prefer  an  appeal  to  our  sense  of  humor,  to  the 
kindly  side  of  our  character,  and  to  those  sentiments  wherein  Ave  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  brute  creation. 

A  very  pleasing  example  of  active,  joyous  motion  is  to  be  seen  in 
Janet  Scudder's  "Frog  Fountain,"  a  dancing  boy  on  a  pedestal, 
around  which  are  ranged  several  frogs.  The  boy's  happy,  childish 
face  and  beautifully  modeled  limbs  are  full  of  the  native  gaietj'  of 
childhood. 

A  number  of  additions  to  the  bronze  collection  have  been  decided 
upon,  and  are  to  be  installed  at  once  in  the  Museum.  Among  these 
are:  "Head  of  Victory,"  by  Augustus  St.  Gaudens;  "Caestus,"  by 
C.  H.  Niehaus;  "On  the  Borders  of  White  Man's  Land"  and  "Fight- 
ing Bulls,"  by  Solon  Borglum;  "Boy  Feeding  Turtle,"  by  Mrs.  Gar- 
rett; "Mowgli,"  by  Miss  A.  Eberle;  "The  Fight,"  by  E.  W.  Deming: 
"Panther,"  by  Miss  A.  V.  Hyatt,  and  two  groups  of  "Horse  Tamers, ' 
bv  Frederick  IVIacMonnies. 


COMRADESHIP 


O 


STRONG  and  True!    Closer  than  Friend  or  Lover; 

Giving  your  strength  and  truth  to  supplement  my  lack ! 
Lenchng  j'our  sweetness  my  bitterness  to  cover; 

One  sure  and  steady  heart  in  a  grim  world's  wrack ! 

— Mary  Hamlin  Ashman. 
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BRICK  RESTORED  TO  ITS  SOVEREIGNTY  AT 
COLUMBIA-THE  NEW  CHAPEL  OF  SAINT 
PAUL 

NOTHER  dome  has  been  added  to  the  new  buildings 
that  grace  the  ridge  between  the  Hudson  River  and 
^Nlorningside  Park.  It  is  part  of  the  new  Chapel  of 
St.  Paul  at  Columbia  University.  This  last  addition  to 
the  group  is  on  the  eastei-n  side  of  the  library,  and  the 
two  domes  can  be  seen  from  a  great  distance,  as  they 
shape  the  skyline. 

This  neyv  dome  is  not  so  high,  nor  is  it  so  majestic,  as  that  of  the 
library  with  its  noble  order  and  its  grave  tone.  But  it  is  more  human, 
more  expressive  of  modern  times,  ideas,  and  ambitions.  The  one  has  a 
certain  proud  distinction  demanding  notice,  the  other  a  subtle  charm 
winning  affection.  The  library  shows  the  influence  of  the  classic  spirit 
that  raised  the  Pantheon;  the  chapel  portrays  the  love  of  the  beautiful 
in  the  cultivated  minds  of  to-day.  It  is  cosmopolitan  in  spirit,  having 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  Byzantine  energy  in  the  dome,  while  yet  it 
suggests  the  northern  section  of  Italy.  It  is  also  Gothic  in  its  struc- 
tm-al  honesty  and  in  its  cruciform  plan,  and  it  is  modern  American  in 
its  engineering  boldness  and  its  skill. 

This  chapel  is  remarkable  forits  natural  charm.  Unlike  the  library 
with  its  stone,  cold,  gray,  from  a  Western  quarry,  the  chapel  is  built  of 
common,  every-day  red  brick  from  across  the  river.  The  prominence 
ordinarily  given  to  stone  as  a  means  of  expression  has  forced  brick  to  a 
secondary  place,  and  I  have  often  wished  it  could  be  endowed  with  life 
enough  to  call  out  for  more  sunshine,  or  for  a  speedy  removal  of  the 
masquerade  dress  of  stone,  slate,  marble,  or  plaster  with  which  its 
honest  face  is  too  frequently  disfigured,  to  qualify  it,  so  it  is  said,  for 
a  decent  place  in  the  buildings  of  to-day.  Brick  supports  the  real 
weight  of  modern  buildings;  our  bridges  and  skyscrapers  are  mainly 
brick,  with  a  facing  of  something  else,  and  now  there  seems  to  be  hope 
that  in  time  we  will  be  honest  enough  to  leave  off  the  facing,  and  let  this 
sturdy  material  show  its  value  in  beauty  as  well  as  in  strength.  In  St. 
Paul's  Chapel,  the  wholesome  quality  of  repose,  the  singular  absence  of 
affectation  and  of  false  enrichment,  and  the  masterful  handling  of 
plain,  honest  brick,  wins  the  admiration  of  every  visitor.  A  restful  and 
satisfying  spirit  resides  here.  With  all  its  majesty,  its  great  dome  lit  by 
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many  windows,  its  vaulted  apse  and  transepts,  its  stained  glass,  inlaid 
stalls  and  mosaic  floor,  it  is  quiet  and  soothing.  Perhaps  it  is  the  scale 
of  the  place,  perhaps  it  is  the  breath  of  JNIother  Earth,  which  seems  to 
confront  us  as  we  enter,  and  to  remain  with  us  for  a  time,  or  perhaps 
it  is  just  the  straightforward  simplicity  shown  in  its  plan  and  con- 
struction. At  the  western  end,  cutting  deeply  into  the  stone  lintel, 
is  the  significant  text,  "And  Ye  Shall  Know  The  Truth,  And 
The  Truth  Shall  INlake  You  Free."  Not  alone  does  it  enrich  the  door- 
head,  it  forms  the  motif  of  the  whole  beautiful  building. 

Is  this  sense  of  satisfaction  a  lesson  in  manners  as  well  as  in  archi- 
tecture? an  appeal  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  head?  See  how  con- 
tagious frankness  has  become.  As  we  look, around  we  note  that  the 
pipes  of  the  organ  are  not  gilded.  The  clear  white  light  of  the  metal 
shines  as  we  look  at  them,  repeating  the  brilliant  dashes  of  sunlight 
and  momentarily  lighting  the  frame  in  which  they  are  installed.  The 
paint  pot  has  been  left  outside  to  keep  company  with  the  trowel  of  the 
plasterer,  which  is  not  needed  here.  Look  at  the  ingenious  interlacing 
of  the  Guastavino  tile;  at  the  naive, arrangement  by  which,  at  set  inter- 
vals, bands  are  formed,  increasing  the  apparent  height  of  the  main 
dome.  Note  the  connecting  color  between  the  buff  brick  of  the  main 
wall,  the  deep  purple  shadows  that  force  the  sharp  outline  of  the  small 
upper  arcade  and  the  red  of  the  tile.  Note  again  the  interlacing  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  pendentives,  the  quarter  domes  and  the  vaults  to  the 
transepts;  the  bonding  of  this  brick  and  tile,  with  its  lace  work  of 
lime-mortar  joints,  its  varying  texture  as  the  tiny  channels  on  the  sur- 
face show  the  direction  in  which  the  machine  moved — all  this  has  a 
rhythm  which  forms  a  language  of  its  own.  It  is  just  this  conscien- 
tious type  of  expression  which  is  so  valuable  a  quality  to-day.  True, 
these  bricks  are  rich  with  mottlings  of  iron,  but  the  tiles  are  of  the  com- 
monest description,  red  in  color,  hard  in  texture,  they  fascinate  by  their 
ver}^  candor.  There  is  in  the  church  some  introduction  of  marble  in  the 
frieze  to  the  main  cornice  and  the  geometric  forms  in  the  mosaic  of  the 
floor.  They  are  welcome  color  notes  as  changes  of  textures,  as  decora- 
tive elements  of  the  building,  as  are  the  movable  benches  and  the 
stained  glass  of  the  window  openings.  In  no  sense  do  they  disguise  or 
belittle  the  brick.  Primarily  it  is  a  brick  church — an  epic  in  clay.  Even 
to-day  it  resembles  the  work  of  the  master  craftsman.  What  will  it  be 
in  a  few  years,  when  the  mellowing  of  brick  and  tile  tones  the  joints 
and  reveals  all  its  individuality? 
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HOMELESS  ENGLAND:  SIGNIFICANCE  OF 
THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE  PROSPERITY  OR  DEGRADATION  OF  A 
NATION :  BY  MARY  RANKIN  CRANSTON 

I  VERY  social  problem,  whether  it  be  intemperance,  crime, 
the  street  child,  marriage  and  divorce,  public  education, 
civic  improvement,  municipal  government,  even  religion, 
all  that  makes  for  or  tends  to  destroy  public  and  private 
morality  and  right  living,  if  followed  to  a  logical  con- 
clusion, leads  straight  to  the  home.  Hence  a  nation's 
ultimate  preservation,  or  destruction,  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  housing  question,  making  it  the  social  subject  of  paramount  im- 
portance. 

As  a  rule,  the  income  of  the  average  well-to-do  family  is  sufficient 
for  its  needs  and  a  respectable  surplus.  It  is  upon  the  wage-earning 
class,  the  class  which  forms  the  backbone  of  every  country,  that  the 
evils  of  bad  housing  fall  most  heavily,  for  the  masses  must  live  near 
their  work,  which  nowadays  is  in  factories,  or  for  large  corporations 
and  firms  doing  business  in  cities. 

House  building  has  not  kejit  pace  with  the  growth  of  municipalities 
anywhere,  and  so  to-day  the  large  cities  the  world  over  are  confronted 
with  a  serious  situation  resulting  from  the  lack  of  housing  accommo- 
dations for  the  people.  Nowhere  is  this  distress  more  acute  than  in 
England,  not  only  in  the  cities,  but  in  small  towns  and  villages,  and 
even  in  the  country.  In  all  England  there  are  not  enough  houses  to 
accommodate  the  population  either  urban  or  rural. 

England  is  a  small  country;  much  of  the  land  is  entailed  and  can 
not  be  sold,  while  the  little  which  may  be  bought  is  so  valuable  that 
few  can  afford  to  purchase  even  a  tiny  piece  of  it.  The  land  owners, 
representing  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  population,  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  proprietors  of  large  interests  and  the  small  own- 
ers. The  enormous  estates  of  the  very  wealthy  make  unnecessary 
any  provision  for  their  increase;  consequently,  instead  of  building 
houses  for  rent,  acres  upon  acres  are  laid  out  as  private  grounds,  or 
kept  as  game  preserves.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  owns  such  vast 
estates  that  he  has  been  prohibited  by  law  from  buying  more  land  in 
England.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  bujang  so  much  that,  unless  his 
purchasing  power  is  curtailed,  he  will,  before  long,  own  the  entire 
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county  of  Middlesex,  a  large  portion  of  which  lies  within  the  metro- 
politan city  of  London.  In  the  country,  such  men  provide  homes  for 
their  farm  laborers  only,  feeling  absolutely  no  responsibility  for  other 
families  who  live  on  or  near  their  estates.  In  London,  where  land  is  too 
valuable  to  lie  idle  even  though  owned  by  such  a  Croesus,  entire  blocks 
of  barrack-like  buildings  are  erected,  and  let  at  high  rentals  far  beyond 
the  wage-earner's  purse.  Moreover,  tenants  are  required  to  keep  up 
repairs;  and  the  exteriors  must  be  repainted  every  year,  the  interiors 
every  two  years,  all  at  the  tenant's  expense. 

The  small  land  owner  is  usually  a  country  gentleman  who  lives  up 
to  the  British  characteristic  of  holding  on,  like  grim  death,  to  whatever 
is  once  acquired ;  as  a  rule,  he  has  not  the  capital  with  which  to  build, 
and  he  is  loath  to  sell  off  enough  land  to  get  the  ready  money  which  he 
needs  to  develop  the  balance  of  his  property.  There  is,  however,  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  the  small  owner.  The  wages  of  farm  laborers  who 
form  the  tenant  class  in  the  country  are  too  low  to  tempt  property 
owners  to  go  to  the  expense  of  cottage  building,  since  the  small  rentals 
would  not  enable  owners  to  realize  enough  profit  on  the  investment. 

Therefore,  in  the  country,  new  houses  are  rarely  built,  the  people 
occupying  old  ones  until  they  hterally  tumble  about  their  heads.  Then 
they  either  crowd  in  with  neighbors,  or  go  to  the  city  in  the  hope 
of  finding  work  and  shelter,  which  is  but  jumping  from  Scylla  into 
Charybdis. 

Whenever  a  new  cottage  is  built  there  are  numberless  applicants 
for  it.  For  six,  recently  built  in  a  certain  county,  there  were  forty 
applications  long  before  they  were  finished. 

THERE  are  hundreds  of  cottages  throughout  England,  con- 
demned by  the  local  authorities  as  unsafe  and  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  whose  tenants  can  not  be  compelled  to  move,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  there  is  no  other  place  for  them  to  go. 
Dickens's  story  of  Little  Jo  is  as  true  now  as  the  day  it  was  written : 
homeless  England  has  no  choice  but  to  "move  on,"  meaning,  too  often, 
nights  spent  under  the  stars  upon  park  benches,  or  in  the  fearful 
charity  lodging  houses. 

England's  housing  problem  is  no  new  thing.  It  dates  back  to  the 
time  of  Queen  EUzabeth.  During  her  reign  the  authorities  became  so 
alarmed  at  the  increase  of  London's  population  that  a  law  was  passed 
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forbidding  further  house  building  in  what  was  then  the  city,  hoping 
in  this  way  to  check  its  growth.  Times  changed  and  so  did  the  laws, 
some  being  repealed,  others  becoming  dead  letters,  and  the  migration 
from  country  to  city  kept  steadily  onward  without  fui'ther  thought 
until  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  About  the  year  1830,  the  first 
systematic  inquiry  was  made  concerning  the  homes  of  the  working 
classes  in  London.  From  that  time  on  until  1845  many  important 
investigations  were  made,  revealing  conditions  truly  appalling.  Dr. 
Southworth,  one  of  the  investigators,  states  in  his  report  that  the  homes 
of  the  people  were  in  dark  and  winding  streets,  too  narrow  to  afford 
ventilation,  in  dilapidated  houses  "crowded  thickly  upon  refuse  sat- 
urated land."  A  considerable  portion  of  Bethnal  Green  was  a  swamp, 
whole  streets  being  under  water  in  rainy  weather.  He  found  in  one 
small  room  six  persons  ill  with  typhus  fever ;  in  the  same  locality,  hav- 
ing a  population  of  77,000,  there  were,  in  one  year,  14,000  cases  of 
fever,  almost  13,000  of  them  fatal. 

AVhen  such  facts  were  made  public.  Lord  Ashley,  afterward  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  whose  name  is  indissolubly  connected  with  every  Avorthy 
effort  for  social  reform,  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  agitation  for 
improved  housing.  In  1851  he  introduced  the  first  housing  bill  into 
Parliament,  later  on  another,  both  of  them  becoming  laws.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  had  the  unique  pleasure  of  guiding  these  two  bills 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  first  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  Lord  Ashley,  later  as  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

At  this  time  municipal  housing  was  not  definitely  contemplated,  it 
being  thought  that  all  would  be  well  if  the  cupidity  of  landlords  could 
be  checked  and  proper  sanitation  required  by  law.  Many  improve- 
ments were  made  and  a  number  of  companies  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  improved  tenements,  among  them  the  well-known  Arti- 
sans', Labourers',  and  General  Dwellings  Company,  the  East  End 
Dwellings  Company,  and  the  Peabody  Trust  and  Guinness  Trust. 

^Vith  the  development  of  the  factory  system,  however,  the  urban 
population  increased  so  rapidly  that  private  companies  could  not  cope 
with  it.  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  municipalities  to  supply  the 
great  deficiency,  while  of  late  years  local  county  councils  have  gone 
into  the  real  estate  business  upon  a  gigantic  scale. 

Since  1866  housing  has  received  its  share  of  legislative  attention 
and  many  acts  have  been  passed  by  Parliament,  their  more  important 
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provisions  being  the  power  bestowed  upon  local  authorities  giving 
them  the  right  to  condemn,  purchase,  and  destroy  houses  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  and  to  rebuild  upon  the  same  site,  making  every 
reasonable  effort  to  rehouse  the  dispossessed  so  far  as  possible. 

Houses  may  be  condemned  as  unhealthy  if  the  streets  are  too  nar- 
row, the  buildings  overcrowded  or  too  close  together.  County  councils 
may  purchase  such  property  outright,  paying  for  it  at  the  rate  of  its 
normal  value,  with  no  allowance  for  the  higher  rental  value  because  of 
overcrowding,  or  the  fact  that  the  sale  is  compulsory.  It  is  argued 
that  a  reputable  landlord  will  not  rent  such  premises;  ownership  of 
them  implies  disregard  for  human  life  and  decency  and.  therefore, 
the  landlord  is  undeserving  of  consideration ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
public  weal  is  more  important  than  the  private  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Legislation  also  regulates  the  height  of  buildings,  thickness 
of  walls,  amount  of  air  space,  and  requires  the  provision  of  proper 
sanitary  conveniences. 

MUNICIPAL  family  dwellings  consist  of  four  types — block 
dwellings,  tenements,  cottage  flats,  and  cottages.  Block 
dwellings  are  from  four  to  five  stories  high,  and  provide  for  a 
number  of  famiUes  in  each  house,  entrance  hall  and  conveniences  to 
be  used  in  common.  While  they  bring  together  a  great  many  persons 
under  one  roof,  they  permit  of  much  architectural  diversity,  inside  and 
out.  They  are  always  erected  in  groups,  and,  by  the  judicious  placing 
of  each  house,  as  a  whole  they  bear  a  harmonious  relation  to  one 
another.  The  application  of  civic  improvement  ideas,  setting  out 
trees,  planting  flower  beds,  putting  down  good  sidewalks  and  pave- 
ments, have  given  to  certain  properties  a  park-like  appearance  similar 
to  high  class  residential  sections.  Average  rentals  in  block  houses  are 
from  two  to  three  shillings  (fifty  to  seventy-five  cents)  a  week  for  a 
room. 

Tenements  are  from  two  to  three  stories  high,  arranged  in  rows, 
each  attached  house,  with  separate  entrance,  containing  from  four  to 
six  families  who  use  halls  and  conveniences  in  common.  These  diff*er 
from  block  dwellings  in  height  and  construction  of  main  walls,  interior 
arrangement,  and  are  intermediate  between  houses  of  this  type  and 
cottage  flats. 

Cottage  flats  are  only  two  stories  high  and  are  intended  for  still 
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fewer  families  in  each  house.  The  cottages,  usually  built  in  the 
suburbs,  have  small  garden  plots  and  vary  in  size  and  plan.  Single 
families  are  meant  to  occupy  them  at  higher  rates  than  houses  of  the 
other  types. 

Taking  London  first,  because  greater  congestion  there  has  neces- 
sitated a  program  more  elaborate  than  in  other  cities,  the  County 
Council  has,  during  the  past  few  years,  done  a  tremendous  work  for 
housing  reform;  by  confining  its  activities  chiefly  to  slum  districts,  it 
has  transformed  most  disreputable  locahties,  formerly  the  abiding 
places  of  criminals  and  prostitutes,  into  respectable,  attractive  neigh- 
borhoods. 

A  creditable  instance  of  this  kind  is  the  ]Millbank  Estate,  a  group 
of  block  dwellings  on  the  site  of  the  old  ]Millbank  prison,  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Years  ago  this  locality  was  infested  with  tliieves  and  footpads, 
whose  depredations  were  so  bold  that,  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Vestry  of  St.  John,  Westminster,  found  it  necessary  to  em- 
ploy a  Sunday  watchman,  at  fi\'e  shillings  a  week,  to  pilot  church-goers 
to  and  from  service.  To-day  this  former  plague  spot  is  covered  with 
well-built  houses,  accommodating  four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty  respectable  persons. 

The  Boundary  Street  Estate,  in  the  East  End,  consists  of  twenty 
blocks  of  houses  giving  decent  accommodations  for  reasonable  I'entals. 
John  Burns,  who  lives  in  Battersea,  has  done  much  to  secure  better 
houses  for  his  borough,  with  notable  success  since  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  London  County  Council.  j\Iany  of  the  Battersea  houses 
are  of  the  cottage  type,  and  it  is  safe  to  saj^  they  surpass  all  others  in 
point  of  modern  improvements,  reasonable  rents,  and  general  at- 
tractiveness. 

Wherever  situated,  the  London  municipal  houses  have  plenty  of 
light  and  air,  wide  paved  courts  for  children  to  play  in,  and  connected 
with  some  of  them  there  are  workshops  adjoining  for  the  convenience 
of  tenants  who  wish  to  engage  in  small  industries  such  as  upholstery, 
regilding  and  making  picture  frames,  carpentry,  shoemaking,  etc. 

Other  improved  areas  correspond  to  the  types  mentioned,  plans  and 
cost  of  construction  varying  according  to  local  needs.  Altogether, 
the  London  County  Council  has  undertaken  thirty-four  housing  en- 
terprises, twelve  of  them  alone  comprising  three  hundred  and  fifty 
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acres,  the  houses  costing  seventeen  million  dollars,  and  accommodating 
seventy  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  persons. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  London's  great  achievements  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done,  for  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  city 
has  failed  to  accomplish  what  it  set  out  to  do,  so  far  as  re- 
housing the  dispossessed  is  concerned.  A  very  small  percentage  of 
former  occupants  live  in  the  new  houses ;  instead,  they  are  occupied  by 
a  better  class.  Few  of  the  workshops  are  rented  to  tenants;  none  of 
them  are  vacant,  but  the  workers  live  in  cheaper  houses. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  failure.  In  the  first  place,  when  old 
buildings  are  demolished,  lack  of  house  room  forces  tenants  to  crowd 
in  with  dwellers  in  other  unsanitary  quarters  that  fringe  the  improved 
area ;  that  is,  all  who  can  find  a  spot  there.  Of  the  remainder,  some  be- 
come tramps,  some  emigrate,  some  end  the  struggle  for  existence  by 
jumping  into  the  river;  entire  families  have  been  known  to  apply  for 
admission  to  the  workhouse  because  no  other  shelter  was  open  to  them ; 
nobody  knows  what  does  become  of  them  all.  From  the  housing  stand- 
point, they  are  scattered  beyond  recall.  The  second  reason  is,  that  the 
new  houses  rent  for  a  trifle  more,  and  are  eagerly  taken  by  those  who 
are  able  and  glad  to  pay  the  difference  for  the  modern  improvements. 

Even  though  the  municipal  houses  have  failed  of  their  purpose  in 
a  measure,  they  are  nevertheless  a  step  forward  since  they  do  relieve 
congestion  among  the  working  class,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  among 
the  poor.  If  nothing  more  had  been  accomplished,  it  is  unquestionably 
a  good  thing  to  let  in  the  light  in  criminal  infested,  degraded  areas. 

Liverpool  is  doing  more  to  solve  the  housing  problem  than  any 
other  English  city,  because  greater  regard  is  paid  to  rehousing  the  dis- 
possessed. New  buildings,  sufficiently  commodious  to  house  those  who 
must  vacate  condemned  property,  are  made  ready  for  occupancy  be- 
fore tenants  are  notified  to  move  out.  More  than  eight  thousand 
houses  have  been  destroyed  and  rebuilt  by  the  city;  in  one  group  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  buildings,  seventy-one  per  cent,  of  the  old 
tenants  are  rehoused. 

Wherever  possible,  the  courts  in  the  rear  of  the  Liverpool  houses 
are  made  into  playgrounds  for  children.  In  narrow  streets,  one  side- 
walk is  made  double  the  usual  width  to  give  children  a  place  to  play; 
blind  alleys  are  sometimes  entirely  paved  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
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the  park  department,  by  placing  growing  slirubs  in  large  Jboxes  along 
these  streets,  reheves  the  dreary  monotony  which  seems  inevitable  in 
the  surroundings  of  the  poor. 

Birmingham,  JNIanchester,  and  other  cities  are  equally  as  active  in 
housing  reform,  because  the  need  for  it  is  equally  as  great. 

The  brightest  ray  of  light  in  England's  housing  problem  is  the 
present  tendency  to  induce  people  to  go  into  the  suburbs  by  building 
the  most  attractive  houses  beyond  the  area  of  greatest  congestion  and 
increasing  rapid  transit  facilities.  Already  there  are  workmen's  trains 
in  the  early  morning  and  late  afternoon,  when  the  fare  is  reduced  one- 
half,  and  the  future  will  see  greater  developments  in  this  direction. 

Cities  have  come  to  stay,  and  there  remains  to  be  done  only  one  of 
two  things — either  to  build  them  from  the  start,  or  to  remodel  those 
already  in  existence  with  reference  to  future  growth  and  according  to 
sanitary,  scientific  plans,  as  the  Garden  City  is  now  being  made 
twenty-five  miles  from  London;  or  to  form  Garden  Suburbs  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  Mrs.  Barnett  of  Toynbee  Hall. 

A  modification  of  ISIrs.  Barnett's  idea  is  embodied  in  the  Co-part- 
nership Housing  Tenants'  Council,  an  association  which  buys  land 
and  builds  houses  on  the  co-operative  plan.  Shares  in  the  company  are 
sold  to  prospective  tenants,  each  share  representing  the  right  to  a  house 
as  long  as  the  holder  wants  it  and  pays  his  rent ;  he  practically  owns  his 
home.  Rents  are  fixed  by  votes  of  members  of  the  association,  so  there 
is  no  danger  that  they  will  be  arbitrarily  raised. 

Agitation,  past  and  present,  has  dispelled  ignorance  about  housing 
conditions  and  English  people  are  now  fully  aroused  to  the  importance 
of  better  homes  for  the  masses.  Long  ago  social  students  saw  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  deterioration  undermining  the  working  class 
because  of  the  way  they  must  live.  Much  was  A\Titten,  much  was  said 
about  it  in  public  meetings  and  in  the  daily  press,  but  the  written  and 
spoken  words  fell  upon  deaf  ears  in  high  places.  The  thing  which 
made  England  wake  up  was  the  startling  fact  that,  during  the  South 
African  war,  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  men  desiring  to  enlist  in  the  army 
were  rejected  because  physically  unfit.  It  was  then  seen  and  acknowl- 
edged that  overcrowded  homes  for  the  people  are  a  distinct  menace 
to  national  prosperity,  and  that,  if  England  hopes  to  hold  her  high 
prestige,  she  must  put  an  end  to  bad  housing  conditions. 
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ICAN: BY  M.  C.  FREDERICK 

F  THESE  two  widely  difFering  methods  of  expressing 
the  esthetic  sense  through  the  same  medium,  one  repre- 
sents the  primitive  thought  of  a  primitive  people  under 
conditions  so  restricted  as  to  barely  support  life:  the 
other  is  the  product  of  a  race  descended  from  the  union 
of  two  of  the,  at  that  time,  proudest  peoples  of  the  old 
world  and  the  new — the  Aztec  and  the  Spaniard. 

Beheved  by  many  to  be  of  the  same  original  stock  as  the  Eskimo, 
the  Aztec,  in  the  bounteous  environment  of  the  Southland,  far  out- 
stripped his  hampered  brother  of  the  North,  and  by  his  innate  ability 
and  industry,  achieved  such  results  as  filled  with  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration his  European  conqueror.  Yet,  considering  his  opportuni- 
ties, who  shall  say  that  the  Eskimo  has  not  made  as  brave  an  effort, 
even  if  he  has  little  more  than  his  mere  existence  to  show  for  it? 

The  examples  of  Eskimo  leather  work  here  illustrated  are  from 
St.  Lawrence  Island,  perhaps  one  of  the  least  known  of  the  United 
States  possessions. 

It  is  a  desolate  spot,  doubtless  of  volcanic  origin,  situated  in  the 
Behring  Sea,  but  forty  miles  from  Siberia.  Consisting  of  bleak, 
wind-swept  hills  and  frozen  marshes,  its  only  vegetation  is  tundra 
grass  and  lichens,  and  a  few  creeping  willows.  In  winter  the  ice  hum- 
mocks pile  about  the  island,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  the  entire  sea 
being  a  mass  of  ice. 

Yet,  forbidding  as  it  is,  this  lonely  place  is  the  home  of  three  hun- 
dred souls,  who  love  it  as  all  native  races  love  and  cling  to  the  land 
that  gave  them  birth. 

The  seals,  whales,  and  walrus,  their  chief  means  of  support,  afford 
but  a  precarious  subsistence  and  famine  has  often  in  the  past  reduced 
them  to  the  necessity  of  cooking  and  eating  their  walrus-skin  tents, 
and  other  articles  of  leather,  even  to  their  dog  harness  and  whips;  and 
but  for  the  protection  and  assistance  of  the  government  they  must 
have  miserably  perished  ere  this.  But  thanks  to  the  missionary  and 
the  reindeer,  their  existence  has  become  more  tolerable. 

With  remarkable  ingenuity  these  Eskimos  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  their  hard  conditions,  and  in  the  absence  of  other  material, 
boats,  clothing,  habitations,  and  many  essentials  are  made  almost 
wholly  from  the  skins  of  fishes,  beasts,  and  birds. 
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A  RARE  BIT  OF  VERY  OLD  CARVED   MEXICAN   LEATHER 


DECORATIVE   USE   OF   LEATHER 

The  women  are  expert  with  the  needle,  and  are  fond  of  making 
small  articles  of  leather,  displaying  considerable  taste  in  their  decora- 
tion. Leather  is  made  white  by  freezing,  reddish-brown  by  staining 
with  clay,  and  the  nearly-black,  used  for  the  foundation,  is  sealskin 
with  the  hair  shaved  off.  Applique  is  cut  from  the  lighter  leather,  and 
stitched  on  with  needles  of  ivory  or  bone,  and  threads  of  sinew,  the 
stitches  forming  part  of  the  ornamentation. 

A  favorite  pattern  is  bright  colored  threads  woven  through  slits  in 
a  strip  of  leather  before  it  is  sewed  on;  or  the  weaving  may  be  done 
kindergarten  fashion,  of  the  white  and  brown.  From  dearth  of  de- 
signs they  copy  all  sorts  of  incongruous  articles  in  decorated  leather — 
cups,  spoons,  etc.,  introduced  by  the  white  man,  and  even  a  leather 
"coffee  pot,"  profusely  ornamented,  was  made  for  a  gift  to  a  distant 
friend  of  the  missionary. 

The  work  is  done  mostlj-  through  the  long  cheerless  winter,  in 
their  windowless  houses,  by  the  dim  light  of  their  smoking  lamps — 
large  shallow  dishes  of  earthenware,  bone,  or  soapstone,  filled  with 
whale  or  seal  oil,  which  are  lamp  and  stove  in  one,  and,  together  with 
the  lack  of  ventilation  and  indescribably  offensive  odors,  render  the 
air  stifling  in  the  extreme.  Vision  suffers  seriously  and  blindness  is 
common,  the  cold  winds  and  glare  on  the  ice  and  snoAv  when  the 
Eskimo  is  obliged  to  venture  out  of  doors,  sharing  with  the  smoke  and 
darkness  withii!.  in  the  destruction  of  eyesight. 

IN  MARKED  contrast  with  the  Eskimo  work  is  that  of  the  Mexi- 
can, whose  stamped  leather  is  so  beautiful  and  elaborate  that  it  is 

prized  by  the  most  cultivated.  Of  its  origin,  writers  tell  us  that 
it  was  probably  introduced  into  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  IMoorish 
invasion  in  the  eighth  century,  and  by  the  Spaniards  brought  to  Mex- 
ico ;  but  the  Calif ornians  and  Mexicans  insist  that  it  is  purely  ^Mexican. 
Literature  on  the  subject  is  exceedingly  meager. 

The  sculptures  and  paintings  of  Thebes  show  that  the  Egyptians 
embossed  and  colored  leather  used  for  covering  shields,  harps,  etc., 
nobody  knows  how^  many  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  A 
twelfth  century  writer  of  Tunis  speaks  of  the  already  famous  leather 
of  Ghadames,  a  town  in  the  Sahara.  GuadamacU  Mas  the  very  sug- 
gestive Spanish  name  for  the  Cordovan  leather  (famous  during  the 
foui'teenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  its  manufacture 
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was  the  chief  industry  of  Spain),  indicating  its  derivation  from  the 
Sahara  and  seemingly  estabhshing  the  Arabian  origin  of  the  Spanish 
product.  Jehan  de  Garlande,  author  of  a  Latin  dictionary  composed 
in  1080,  mentions  Cordovans  as  first  manufactured  at  Cordova  in  the 
eleventh  century.  European  workmen  also  found  models  for  dyeing, 
stamping  and  gilding  leather  in  specimens  of  Oriental  bookbinding 
brought  home  by  the  Crusaders. 

It  is  reasoned  that  as  the  ISIexican  stamping  was  first  used  exclu- 
sively on  the  rider's  equipment — leggins  and  parts  of  saddles,  and 
horses  were  unknown  in  that  country  until  introduced  by  the  Conqid- 
stadores — that  therefore  the  art  of  stamping  must  have  been  brought 
at  the  same  time.  JNIoreover,  the  old  Spanish  chroniclers  described  the 
wonderful  work  of  the  Aztecs  in  gold  and  silver,  in  sculpture  and 
engraving,  in  clay  modeling,  and  the  marvelous  feather  pictures  in 
which  with  seemingly  infinite  patience  the  colors  are  produced  by  the 
overlaying  of  individual  feathers  from  the  gay  plumage  of  birds — 
even  those  of  the  hunmiing  bird  being  frequently  used;  but  there  is 
no  mention  of  leather  work.  This  seems  conclusive,  particularly  as 
it  is  stated  that  large  quantities  of  Cordovans  were  exported  to  the 
Spanish-American  colonies. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  producing  Cordovan  shows 
that  it  was  entirely  different  from  the  art  leather  of  jSIexico,  nor  is  the 
latter  seen  in  Spain.  That  the  FiUpinos  do  a  similar  work,  though 
less  finished  than  the  JMexican,  would  suggest  the  Spanish  introduction 
in  both  countries;  but  as  Spanish  vessels  in  former  times  were  almost 
constantly  passing  from  Mexico  to  the  Philippines,  it  could  have 
reached  them  as  easily  from  JSIexico.  A  member  of  an  American  firm, 
dealing  in  stamped  leather  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  has  not  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century  seen  anything  in  the  antiques  of  INIexico  to  indicate 
that  Cortez,  or  his  followers,  brought  Avith  them  anything  in  stamped 
(or  carved)  leather,  and  believes  it  to  be  distinctively  JMexican.  But 
since  it  has  existed  only  since  the  Conquest,  the  inference  is  that  some 
ornamentation,  perhaps  on  knife  or  dagger  sheath,  belonging  to 
a  Spaniard,  suggested  an  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  versatile  and  artistic 
Aztec  that  materialized,  not  into  an  imitation,  but  something  possess- 
ing the  merit  of  originality. 

His  only  available  leather  was  gafimtza  or  venado.  a  kind  of  chamois 
or  deerskin,  and  sufficed  until  the  advent  of  American  leather,  when,  be- 
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cause  of  its  limitations,  the  former  became  obsolete,  together  with  the 
style  of  workmanship.  Because  of  the  simplicity  of  its  execution,  con- 
sisting merely  in  leaving  the  pattern  in  relief,  by  stamping  down  the 
background  with  a  few  of  the  simplest  tools,  it  is  not  now  esteemed  by 
Mexican  leather  workers  except  as  rare  old  relics  of  the  days  before 
the  Americano  came  and  turned  things  upside  down.  Yet  the  elabo- 
rate and  intricate  designs  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  beautiful  soft 
gamuza;  and  the  brocaded  velvet-hke  result,  together  with  the  «arm 
dark-brown  color  that  only  age  can  give,  is  exceedingly  rich  and  ef- 
fective.   Its  delicate  beautj^  should  justify  its  revival. 

Embroiderj-,  worked  solid  in  vari-colored  silks  and  silver,  gold  and 
bronze  thi-eads,  always  associated  with  the  stamping  and  done  by  the 
same  artisans,  is  also  obsolete. 

FIFTY  years  ago  the  work — omitting  the  embroidery — took 
root  in  California,  when  an  American  saddler  opened  a  shop 
in  Santa  Barbara,  and  secured  an  artisan  from  Mexico  to  orna- 
ment his  saddles  and  bridles,  which  quickly  gained  favor  among  the 
Americans.  However,  it  was  not  until  the  visit  of  Princess  Louise,  in 
1883,  and  at  her  suggestion,  that  anj^  one  thought  of  applying  JNIexi- 
can  stamping  to  the  great  variety  of  articles  on  which  it  is  now  seen, 
and  their  beauty  at  once  made  it  exceedingly  popular — an  unfortunate 
thing  for  vaqueta  lahrada.  Many  attempted  to  learn  it,  merely  as  the 
fancy  of  the  passing  moment,  and  commercialism  flooded  the  country 
with  crude  makeshifts  of  little  or  no  value,  M'ith  which  the  best  work 
had  to  compete.  Distinctive  Mexican  designs  as  well  as  workmanship 
lost  their  characteristics  in  the  craze  for  "something  new,"  and  it  is 
said  that  it  is  now  even  made  with  dies,  though  the  Avriter  has  never 
seen  this  method  employed.  Naturally  the  work  fell  into  disreinite, 
and  to-day  really  fine  specimens  must  be  sought  or  made  to  order. 
Good  workmen,  too,  are  rare. 

The  best  quality  of  russet  leather  is  used,  cowhide  or  saddle  skirting 
for  the  heavy  work,  calfskin  for  the  lighter.  The  before  mentioned 
American  firm  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  first  in  the  Mexican  republic 
to  apply  the  work  to  miscellaneous  articles — fifteen  years  ago — is 
seeking  to  bring  the  art  to  the  highest  perfection  and  is  using  genuine 
Russia  leather  for  its  best  work.  Other  designs  as  well  as  Mexican 
are  used,  a  specialty  being  made  of  Roman  scroll  and  dragon  pattern. 
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What  they  consider  their  finest  and  most  dehcate  piece  of  work  is  the 
"Aztec  calendar  stone"  carved  on  leather.  (The  teiins  "stamped" 
and  "carved,"  as  applied  to  Mexican  art  leather,  are  used  interchange- 
ably.) 

The  equipment  of  the  workman  is  very  simple :  a  small  marble  slab 
on  which  to  work ;  a  spoke  from  a  wagon  wheel  for  a  mallet ;  a  knife  to 
make  incisions  (though  no  part  is  cut  away),  and  a  handful  of  small 
punches,  which,  perhaps,  he  himself  has  made  from  nails  or  short 
lengths  of  slender  metal  rod.  With  a  blunt  tool  he  deftly  marks  his 
scrolls  and  other  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  dampened  leather;  with 
the  knife  he  goes  over  such  of  these  lines  as  he  desires,  scoring  them 
to  shallow  depth ;  then  like  the  click  of  the  typewTiter  the  mallet  falls 
on  the  rapidly  moving  little  punch,  changed  from  time  to  time  as  the 
shajiing  and  molding  of  leaf  and  flower  proceed.  The  finished  design 
is  not  "flat-work"  as  on  the  gamuza,  but  stands  out  in  such  gradations 
of  relief  as  to  have  the  effect  of  wood  carving,  with  a  polish  over  the 
entire  surface. 

AVhen  only  Mexicans  did  the  work  there  were  but  few  motifs, 
which  seemed  never  to  have  additions  or  alterations,  and  which  were 
common  to  all.  The  decoration  (of  American  leather)  consisted 
usually  in  the  repetition  of  a  few  conventionalized  forms  of  flowers 
and  leaves  arranged  in  irregular  scrolls.  The  passion  flower  was  a 
favorite  subject.  Employing  no  set  pattern  the  worker  "out  of  his 
head,"  to  use  his  own  expression,  adjusted  the  details  to  suit  the  con- 
tour of  the  piece  to  be  ornamented.  It  was  all  freehand  work.  Its 
elaborate  elegance,  while  Oriental  in  character,  was  marked  by  the 
Mexican's  love  of  graceful,  flowing  lines,  rather  than  the  Moorish 
love  for  intricate  geometrical  patterns.  The  eff'ect  was  often  en- 
hanced by  marginal  bands  or  flowing  scroll  borders,  and,  perhaps, 
completed  with  further  decorations  of  ornamented  silver. 

In  the  maze  of  "advanced  ideas"  these  lovely  old  patterns  liave 
somehow  gotten  mixed  up  with  all  sorts  of  nondescript  combinations 
suggestive  of  nothing  in  particular,  and  appealing  to  nobody ;  so  that, 
unless  there  is  a  renaissance,  the  time  is  not  so  very  far  distant  when  we 
shall  be  treasuring  our  pieces  of  fine  IMexican  work  as  the  old  Cal- 
ifornians  treasure  their  gamuza,  and  as  the  antique  Indian  baskets  are 
treasured  because  of  their  superiority  to  those  of  to-day. 
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Some  Suggestions  for  Gardeners 


AN    ARBOR    SEAT.      THE   BEAUTY    AND    COMFORT    EN- 
TIRELY    FURNISHED    BY    LUXURIANT    CHEAP    VINES 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  LARGER  LIFE:  AN 
EPOCH-MAKING  BOOK  BY  C.  HANFORD 
HENDERSON  THAT  POINTS  OUT  A  LINE  OF 
SANE  AND  VIGOROUS  GROWTH  FOR  THE 
INDIVIDUAL  AND  FOR  SOCIETY 

I  SHORT  time  ago  there  came  to  the  table  of  The 
Craftsman  a  remarkable  book — a  book  that  has  borne 
close  and  careful  reading  and  re-reading  and  that  has 
stood  the  test  of  much  discussion.  It  is  already  known 
to  the  few,  but  it  is  one  of  the  few  books  published 
which  it  seems  imperatively  necessary  to  make  known 
to  the  many,  that  its  soimd  and  sunny  philosophy  of  life  may  be  dis- 
seminated as  widely  as  possible.  It  is  entitled  "Education  and  the 
Larger  Life,"  and  it  was  written  by  C.  Hanford  Henderson,  a  man 
whose  daily  life  and  work  is,  according  to  all  accounts,  a  practical 
application  of  his  theory  of  best  serving  the  social  purpose  by  the 
development  of  a  rich  humanity. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  jSIr. 
Henderson's  theory  as  to  how  education  can  be  so  applied  in  America 
as  best  to  further  the  progress  of  civilization;  the  latter  part  to  a  de- 
tailed and  practical  exposition  of  the  best  way  of  carrying  this  theory 
into  practice.  Throughout  the  whole  inquiry  he  deals  with  causes 
rather  than  with  effects,  regarding  civilization  as  a  force,  a  progressive 
idea  expressing  itself  as  a  social  environment,  and  education  as  an 
inner  experience,  a  practical  process  for  the  nutrition  and  growth  of 
the  civilization  idea,  rather  than  as  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Regarding  experience  as  the  only  road  to  truth,  and  the  inherent  con- 
sistency of  all  experience  as  the  foundation  of  our  present  civilization, 
Mr.  Henderson  places  special  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  con- 
stantly enlarging  experience  in  the  conduct  of  the  individual  and 
social  life;  of  recognizing  the  common  element  in  human  events;  of 
gathering  these  elements  into  a  distinct  philosophy,  with  a  care  that 
the  philosophy  flowers  into  performance.  Education,  he  declares, 
rests  upon  this  principle  of  the  uniformity  of  experience,  and  is  a 
definite  process,  quite  as  definite  as  the  other  sciences  of  experience — 
not  a  jumble  of  different  methods  of  school-keeping  as  advocated  by 
rival  masters,  but  a  rigid  application  of  the  principle  of  cause  and 
effect.    He  savs : 
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"Looked  at  in  this  way,  the  problem  requires  that  we  shall  first 
gather  our  knowledge  of  life  into  a  distinct  philosophic  idea,  an  idea 
which  sums  up  the  most  general  and  abstract  of  human  truth;  that 
we  shall  then  express  this  idea  in  the  concrete,  specific  terms  of  a  social 
purpose,  and  fijially  that  education  proper  shaU  be  regarded  as  a  prac- 
tical process  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  social  purpose.  As  a  process, 
education  is  to  be  judged  by  its  efficiency  and  may  be  criticized  on  no 
other  ground.  Neither  may  its  failures  be  Ughtly  palliated.  The  edu- 
cational process  does  or  does  not  produce  men  and  women  of  the 
desired  social  type,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  very  imimpassioned  fact. 
To  be  an  educator  is  not,  then,  to  be  a  man  merely  conversant  with 
the  customs  and  conventionalities  of  the  schoolroom.  It  is  to  be  a  man 
with  a  defensible  social  creed.  To  be  a  practical  educator,  a  teacher,  is 
to  add  to  this  the  power  to  cany  such  a  social  creed  into  effect.  Unless 
we  are  courageous  enough  and  skilful  enough  to  work  back  to  this 
firm  ground,  the  philosophic  idea,  we  can  have  no  assured  position  on 
any  question  of  human  import,  and  surely  nothing  to  say  about  educa- 
tion that  will  be  at  all  worth  saying." 

ONE  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  working  out  of  Mr.  Henderson's 
idea  of  the  social  purpose.  He  introduces  it  bj'^  saying  that: 
"Human  experience  generalized  is  in  reality  what  one  means  by 
the  philosophic  idea.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  present  chapter  to  translate 
this  idea  into  the  exact  vocabulary  of  a  social  purpose.  It  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  developing  each  element  of  the  philosophic  idea  into 
its  own  special  contribution  to  the  programme  of  daily  life.  The 
inquiry  is  purelj^  practical."  Then  comes  the  definition  of  what  he 
means  by  a  behef  in  the  unity  of  man,  and  this  is  made  very  clear,  for 
upon  this  belief  is  based  the  whole  educational  theory  which  he  advo- 
cates.   He  sums  it  up  in  this  wise : 

"Consciousness  is  the  one  reality,  the  medium  in  which  the  world- 
play  is  carried  out.  Himian  experience  is  the  universe,  and  the  events 
of  life  are  essentially  the  changing  states  of  human  consciousness.  It 
is  quite  as  impossible  for  the  ideahst  as  for  the  materialist  to  bisect 
human  experience,  and  call  one  part  matter  and  the  other  part  mind, 
and  to  think  of  them  as  separable  and  independent  realities.  The 
whole  experience  of  the  moment  is  the  reality,  and  must  be  accepted 
in  its  entirety.    Such  an  experience,  when  viewed  at  short  range,  shows 
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neither  matter  nor  spirit,  nor  any  other  antithesis.    It  shows  the  even 
flow  of  a  unit  consciousness. 

"It  is  impossible,  then,  to  have  evil  experience  with  the  body  and 
to  have  health  in  the  mind,  or  evil  experience  with  the  mind  and  keep 
the  body  in  health.  .  .  .  One  may  not  have  undeveloped  organs 
and  deficient  senses  and  faulty  circulation  and  stunted  brain  centers, 
and  still  be  the  source  of  a  radiant,  complete  life.  Our  own  experience 
of  hfe  makes  impossible  the  view  that  man's  bodily  and  mental  and 
spiritual  powers  are  simply  the  members  of  a  triple  alliance  which  in 
times  of  exceptional  good-will  may  work  together  for  a  common  pm-- 
pose,  but  at  other  times  may  secretly  plot  and  plan  against  one  another 
and  against  the  common  good.  It  makes  necessary  the  view  that  man 
must  be  considered  as  a  whole,  that  his  well-being  means  the  well-being 
of  his  body,  the  well-being  of  his  mind,  the  well-being  of  his  spirit. 
This,  very  briefly,  is  what  we  mean  by  the  unity  of  man,  and  this  is 
precisely  what  we  experience  in  life ;  not  bodies,  not  mind,  not  souls, 
but  men,  whole  or  partial  as  the  case  may  be,  but  nevertheless  men. 
It  is  what  we  experience  in  our  immediate,  contemporary  life,  and  it  is 
what  we  find  recorded  in  history.  The  partition  of  man  into  dual  or 
triple  parts  is  merely  verbal.  The  reality  is  the  unit  man.  This  is  a 
matter  to  be  strongly  emphasized,  this  unity  of  man,  for  it  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  philosophic  idea.  Furthermore,  the  attempt  to  translate 
this  doctrine  into  a  practical  social  programme  leads  to  very  far- 
reaching  and  radical  results.  It  does  this,  because  when  combined  with 
the  behef  that  the  world  process  is  esthetic,  it  sets  up  a  totally  new 
standard,  and  one  that  is  altogether  inexorable  and  imperative." 

L^TER,  in  developing  his  argument,  Mr.  Henderson  says:  "The 
J  one  abiding  impulse  of  the  human  spirit  is  toward  perfection, 
and  the  study  and  pursuit  of  perfection  is  culture.  It  may  seem 
a  hard  saying  in  the  face  of  what  the  human  spirit  has  done,  in  the 
face  of  its  architecture,  of  its  mills  and  shops  and  houses,  in  the  face 
of  its  competitions  and  institutions,  most  of  all  in  the  face  of  its  men 
and  women  and  children — that  is  to  say,  of  present  society,  of  the 
human  spirit  in  its  aggregate  expression.  It  may  seem  a  hard  saying 
that  all  this  rawness  and  hideousness  has  for  its  abiding  impulse  the 
study  and  pursuit  of  perfection.  But  it  is  a  true  saying"  The  failure 
is  due  to  a  failure  to  see  in  what  perfection  consists.     It  is  due  to  a 
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false  point  of  view.     The  man  who  chooses  to  go  to  the  devil  does  so 
because  he  fancies  that  the  devil  has  more  substantial  good  to  offer  him 
than  has  his  own  misshapen  conception  of  deity.    This  is  the  story  of 
temptation    everywhere.     ...     It    is    impossible    to    deliberately 
choose  a  smaller  good  in  preference  to  a  larger  good,  for  choice  means 
the  selection  of  the  thing  most  to  be  desired.     One  may  mistake  the 
values.    One  may  choose  as  the  greater  good  what  is  really  the  smaller 
good,  but  one  may  not  do  so  consciously.    The  glory  of  the  imperfect, 
about  which  one  hears  so  much,  must  not  be  misunderstood.      The 
glorious  thing  in  the  imperfect  is  just  its  measure  of  perfection,  either 
actual  or  potential,  and  nothing  more.    The  glory  that  redeems  every 
life,  however  mean  and  squalid,  is  the  glory  of  the  perfect,  and  this 
is  what  the  veriest  drunkards  and  harlots  are  seeking.    In  moments  of 
clearer  vision,  moments  of  remorse,  the  standards  become  purified  and 
rationalized,  and  the  soul  accuses  itself  of  having  followed  a  false 
light,  of  knowingly,  deliberately  choosing  the  smaller  good.     And 
this  confusion  in  the  time  element— for  such  it  is— this  shifting  of  the 
point  of  view  of  one  moment  to  the  action  of  a  totally  different  mo- 
ment has  given  us  the  unpsychological  doctrine  of  deliberate  sin,  and 
all  the  hopelessness  and  impossibility  of  the  doctrines  which  group 
themselves  around  it.    But  passing  back  from  the  moment  of  reflec- 
tion and  remorse  to  the  moment  of  action,  one  can  not  help  seeing  how 
utterly  inadequate  is  such  an  explanation.     There  is  deliberate,  con- 
scious choice,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  our  mental  processes  it 
must  be  the  choice  of  that  ^vhich  seems  to  us  at  the  moment  the  thing 
most  to  be  desired.    ...    As  soon  as  one  realizes  that  tliis  con- 
scious choice  of  evil  is  psychologically  impossible,  one  realizes  also 
that  the  moral  law  is  absolutely  compelling.     One  may  not  see  the 
right,  and,  while  still  seeing  it.  do  the  wrong.     It  is  impossible.     One 
may  see  the  right,  and  then  afterward  do  the  wrong,  like  the  man  who 
saw  his  image  in  the  glass,  and  forthwith  looked  away  and  forgot  what 
manner  of  man  he  vras.     .     .     .     This  belief  that  the  moral  law  is 
absolutely  compelling,  that  a  man  may  not  look  upon  the  right  and 
do  the  wrong,  reduces  the  really  significant  world-problems  to  one — 
to  the  problem  of  education.     If  knowledge  and  virtue  be  one,  if 
ignorance  and  vice  be  one,  then  surely  the  thing  which  a  man  would 
desire  very  earnestly  for  himself  and  desire  for  others  must  be  that 
perfect  knowledge  which  would  lead  to  the  perfect  life.     .     .     .     The 
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impulse  toward  perfection  is  a  blind  impulse  on  the  part  of  the  great 
mass  of  mankind.  The  mission  of  the  social  teacher  is  to  make  this 
impulse  conscious,  and  to  make  it  intelligent.  The  power  which  makes 
for  righteousness,  that  is,  for  excellence  and  beauty,  is  in  reality  the 
onrush  of  a  world-process  which  is  essentially  esthetic." 

THE  interplay  between  man  and  Nature  is  shown  in  a  succinct 
application  to  the  subject  in  hand  of  the  familiar  doctrines  of 
natural  selection  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  throughout  the 
history  of  the  race,  and  the  complete  definition  of  the  social  purpose, 
which  is  the  summing  up  of  the  whole  argument,  deserves  quotation 
in  full: 

"The  social  purpose  which  flows  out  of  these  three  elements  of 
the  philosophic  idea,  the  imity  of  man,  the  interplay  between  man  and 
Nature,  and  the  esthetic  process  of  the  world-life,  is  so  plain  that  he 
who  runs  may  read.  The  social  purpose  is  a  humanized  world,  com- 
posed of  men  and  women  and  children,  sound  and  accomplished  and 
beautiful  in  body;  intelligent  and  sympathetic  in  mind,  reverent  in 
spirit,  living  in  an  environment  rich  in  the  largest  elements  of  use  and 
beauty,  and  occupying  themselves  with  the  persistent  study  and  pur- 
suit of  perfection.  In  a  word,  the  social  purpose  is  human  wealth. 
There  is  but  one  interest  in  life,  and  that  is  the  human  interest.  .  .  . 
Education  is  simply  the  practical  process  by  which  we  realize  this 
social  purpose  and  acquire  human  wealth.  It  is  a  process,  therefore, 
which  is  very  far  from  being  limited  to  the  schoolroom.  It  covers, 
rather,  the  entire  twenty-four  hours,  the  entire  year,  the  entire  lifetime. 
The  term  education  will  be  used  in  this  comprehensive  sense  through- 
out the  following  inquiry.  .  .  .  The  present  is  a  time  of  transi- 
tion. The  newer  ideal  of  the  social  purpose  is  stirring  the  hearts  of 
men.  The  old  abuses  are  being  called  in  question.  The  larger  life 
and  the  larger  human  wealth  are  being  canvassed  as  possibilities  of 
realization.  It  is  a  time  peculiarly  full  of  hope  and  promise. 
But  one  must  have  patience.  To  make  over  our  educational  system 
into  conformity  with  the  social  ideal  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  but  of  a 
generation.  To  redeem  society  is  the  work  of  succeeding  generations. 
IVIeanwhile  what  may  a  man  do,  upon  whose  heart  this  ideal  of  a  social 
purpose  has  laid  firm  hold?  The  answer  is  simple:  he  must  be  true 
to  his  philosophy.    He  may  do  anything  which  makes  for  the  health  of 
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the  body,  anything  which  means  fresh,  pure  air,  wholesome  food  and 
drink,  suitable  dress,  adequate  exercise,  manly  work  of  hand  and  eye 
and  muscle — anything  which  means  increased  health  and  sensitiveness 
and  power,  increased  beauty,  and  usableness  and  delight.  He  may  do 
anything  which  makes  for  the  health  of  the  mind,  anything  which 
means  sanity,  alertness,  reliability,  anj'^thing  which  means  increased 
flexibility  and  order  and  strength.  He  may  do  anything  which  makes 
for  the  health  of  the  spirit,  anything  which  gives  it  greater  play  and 
truthfulness  and  power,  anything  which  adds  to  the  reverent  delight 
of  life.  .  .  .  It  is  equally  imperative  that  one  may  consent  to  no 
mean  and  shabby  environment.  One  must  surround  oneself  with 
wholesomeness  and  beauty.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  one  must  re- 
member that  in  the  world-process  the  stress  is  laid  upon  the  best.  To 
attain  less  than  the  best  that  is  possible  is  unesthetic,  that  is,  immoral. 
Life  is  not  an  affair  for  any  modesty  of  purpose. 

**^  I  ^HE  way  out  is  verj'^  open  and  clear.  It  is  the  way  of  simple, 
I  rational  living.  One  may  spread  one's  own  table  with  bread 
and  wine,  and  sit  down  joyfully  to  the  feast.  One  may  care 
for  one's  own  simple  home,  and  take  delight  in  handling  objects  of 
real  beauty.  One  may  prepare  the  beautiful  dress  which  best  becomes 
a  beautiful  body.  These  simple  tasks  of  everyday  hfe — food  and 
shelter  and  clothing — may  be  made  to  minister  to  the  health  of  the 
body  and  to  the  delight  of  the  spirit.  When  such  tasks  are  shared 
with  those  one  loves,  with  equal  members  of  one's  family,  not  with 
servants  and  hirelings,  the  delight  in  wholesome  bodily  action  is 
touched  with  the  heart  delight  of  comradeship.  Surely,  everyone  re- 
members the  unaffected  joy  Avith  which  Homer's  people,  kings'  sons 
and  queens'  daughters,  shared  in  the  common  toil  of  life,  and  how 
truly  they  idealized  it.  .  .  .  We  lose  immeasurably  by  making 
these  daily  home  tasks  comphcated  and  hideous,  and  then  tm-ning  them 
over  to  a  class  of  people  whom,  by  the  very  magnitude  of  the  tasks, 
we  hold  remorselessly  to  the  lower  life.  Many  who  are  warm  advocates 
of  an  eight-hour  day  keep  their  oa^'u  servants  busy  for  almost  twice 
that  length  of  time. 

"It  was  a  distinct  himian  loss  when  we  tvu-ned  so  much  of  our  work 
over  to  machines  and  to  iminterested  wage-earners.  And  it  was  a 
tremendous  esthetic  loss.  We  are  coming  to  realize  the  povertj'  of  our 
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cheap  machine-made  goods,  our  chairs  and  tables  and  carpets  and  wall- 
papers and  the  rest.  .  .  ,  The  cheap  thing  gives  pleasure  but 
once;  this  is  when  you  paj^  the  bill.  It  exacts  compound  payment 
every  time  it  enters  into  human  consciousness. 

"One  would  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  lose  the  inmiense  benefits 
of  machinery.  But  one  would  wish  to  withdraw-  it  from  the  vulgar 
service  of  profit,  and  enter  it  once  for  all  in  the  distinguished  service 
of  human  esthetics.  One  would  especially  wish  to  see  machinery  ap- 
plied in  the  performance  of  those  daily  tasks  of  necessity,  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  and  fabrics,  and  withheld  from  all  those  more  permanent 
tasks  where  hand-work  confers  individuality  and  beauty." 

THE  temptation  to  quote  the  last  three  paragraphs  almost  entire 
was  irresistible,  for  they  contain  the  crux  of  The  Craftsman's 
belief  as  to  the  right  conduct  of  hfe.  The  trouble  is  that  this  is  a 
book  which  insists  upon  speaking  for  itself,  and  it  has  so  much  to  say, 
and  says  it  so  forcibly,  that  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  quoting  page 
after  page,  and  letting  it  speak  for  itself  wthout  condensation  or  com- 
ment. But  ]Mr.  Henderson  has  a  case  to  present,  and  as  yet  only  a 
partial  view  of  it  has  been  given.  He  next  takes  up  the  question  of  the 
source  of  power  in  himian  achievements,  as  in  education  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  source  of  power  is  the  beginning  of  Avisdom,  and  declares 
that  the  answer  is  near  at  hand,  that  the  source  of  power  is  in  human 
emotion,  in  human  desire,  in  the  human  heart,  that  the  children  of  men 
get  what  they  work  for  and  in  just  the  measure  of  their  desire,  and 
that  the  source  of  weakness  is  the  absence  of  human  sentiment  and 
emotion,  the  absence  of  inner  necesity.  In  applying  this  already 
admitted  fact  to  his  own  argument,  he  says : 

"In  the  practical  process  of  education,  a  process  quite  without 
meaning  except  as  it  carries  out  the  social  purpose,  we  can  make  no 
progress  unless  we  build  our  work  persistently  on  the  admitted  source 
of  power.  It  is  observable  everywhere  that  we  have  a  great  number 
of  useless  learned  persons,  and  their  defect  seems  to  be  a  failure  of 
motive  power.  Half  the  equipment,  with  twice  the  human  spirit  back 
of  it,  would  have  rendered  much  the  greater  service.  It  is  on  this  very 
ground  that  our  current  schemes  of  education  and  society  are  open  to 
nost  serious  criticism.  We  are  multiplying  opportunities,  multiplying 
the  tools  of  achievement,  creating  a  vast  accumulation  of  intellectual 
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machinery,  and  then  we  make  it  ineffective  by  providing  insufficient 
motive  power — insufficient  organism  and  insufficient  impulse.  But  if 
we  really  believed  that  the  source  of  human  power  is  to  be  found  in 
the  emotions,  the  very  opposite  course  would  be  the  one  which  ^\■e  were 
bound  to  follow.    Our  first  concern  ought  to  be  with  the  emotional  life. 

"Our  progress  even  in  educational  matters  has  been  mechanical 
rather  than  human.  What  we  are  constantly  asked  to  admire  is  the 
machinery  of  instruction,  the  buildings,  the  laboratories,  the  coui'ses  of 
study,  the  learning  of  the  teaching  staff.  We  are  prone  to  explain  the 
fact  that  so  many  children  pass  through  this  admirable  machine  quite 
untouched  by  anything  so  deep  as  an  educational  process,  quite  devoid 
of  even  the  rudiments  of  culture,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  some 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  children,  just  as  if  the  problem  of  education 
were  not  to  deal  with  real  children  rather  than  with  theoretical  children. 

"From  this  point  of  view  of  the  source  of  power  the  desires  and 
interests  of  childhood  are  very  sacred  possessions,  strongholds  to  be 
guarded,  defended,  and  energized.  It  is  of  far  graver  importance 
that  children  should  live  sincerely,  that  they  should  put  joy  and  heart 
into  their  occupations,  that  they  should  do  \vell  the  thing  which  they 
want  to  do,  than  that  they  should  satisfy  any  pedagogical  plan  of  older 
people's  devising.  To  carry  out  such  a  culture  requires  tremendous 
finesse,  the  finesse  of  knowing  when  to  let  people  alone.  It  is  difficult 
enough  not  to  interfere  with  grown  people,  almost  impossible  to  keep 
meddling  hands  off  the  children.  .  .  .  This  explains.  I  think,  wliy 
it  is  that  so  many  of  the  people  in  whom  the  world  is  most  deeply  in- 
terested have  come  from  the  great  open  of  life,  rather  than  from  the 
schools.  The  biography  of  genius,  even  the  biography  of  talent,  shows 
a  surprising  percentage  who  have  eluded  the  schoolmaster  and  have 
come  out  winners.  It  is  no  ai-gument  against  school-keeping,  but  a 
very  forcible  one  against  ill-advised  school-keeping." 

THE  last  of  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  laying  down  of  general 
principles  is  given  to  making  clear  the  principle  of  organic 
education.  As  the  author  says:  "The  people  of  power  are  the 
people  who  ha^'e  not  only  the  strong  motive  force  of  a  conserving  pas- 
sion, but  as  well  a  keen  and  efficient  tool  for  cariying  out  its  purposes. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  unity  of  man,  it  is  impossible  to  attain 
power  save  through  the  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  body, 
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the  five  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  and  touch  and  taste  and  smell; 
the  normal  appetites  for  food  and  exercise;  the  habit  of  free  intel- 
lectual play,  and  the  healthful  life  of  the  emotions.  To  have  these 
operating  together  for  the  realization  of  a  high  social  purpose,  this  is 
the  health  of  the  human  organism,  and  nothing  less  than  this  may  be 
accepted  as  success.  So  it  happens  that  those  of  us  who  hold  to  this 
conception  of  the  unit  man  look  upon  education  as  a  process  of  organic 
culture,  the  thoroughgoing  culture  of  all  sides  of  a  man's  nature, 
practically  the  regeneration  of  his  organism ;  for  it  is  only  by  such  a 
process  that  he  can  come  into  a  totality  of  power,  and  can  satisfy  that 
impulse  toward  perfection  which  is  the  most  abiding  impulse  of  the 
human  spirit." 

Again:  "The  poverty  of  organic  power  is  not  compensated  by  any 
amount  of  mechanical  devices  or  any  aggregate  of  material  wealth. 
It  is  an  illusion  to  substitute  modern  inventions  for  personal  human 
power,  and  to  imagine  that  the  world  has  gained  in  excellence  by  the 
substitution.  .  .  .  The  substitutes  are  poor  trinkets  to  be  offered 
in  exchange  for  human  power  and  beauty  and  excellence.  Knowl- 
edge itself  is  a  poor  thing  unless  it  be  the  instrument  of  power,  and 
knowledge  gained  at  the  expense  of  power  stands  condemned  already. 
One  can  not  recover  from  one's  surprise  to  find  so  self-conscious  a  pro- 
cess as  education,  a  process  which  we  all  admit  to  be  a  means  and  not 
an  end,  ignoring  its  own  material,  the  sensational  world;  ignoring  its 
own  process,  the  wholesome  all-round  activity  of  the  organism ;  ignor- 
ing its  own  end.  the  cultivation  of  power,  and  turning  to  the  cheap 
substitutes  of  outer  fact.  And  this  again  is  due,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the 
evil  influence  of  our  commercial  ideas  of  life  generally.  The  definite 
informational  knowledge  has  been  lield  to  have  a  clearly  recognized 
market  value;  it  is  a  tangible  possession  akin  to  the  machinery  upon 
Avhich  we  set  so  great  store,  and  it  is  suj^posed  in  some  occult  way  to 
offer  a  preparation  for  future  work.  Organic  culture  has  no  market  in 
view.  It  has  small  eye  to  the  future.  It  proposes  only  the  goal  of 
the  present,  for  it  does  believe  that  this  human  end  is  better  than  the 
market,  and  that  the  only  earnest  of  a  good  future  is  a  well-used 
present." 

All  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Henderson's  book — and  more  than  half 
remains — is  devoted  to  the  full  and  practical  elucidation  of  what  he 
deems  the  best  means  of  carrying  into  effect  this  principle  of  organic 
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education,  with  its  radical  reforms  and  its  far-reaching  efFects.  To 
quote  from  it  even  shghtly  would  be  impossible,  so  much  space  has 
already  been  devoted  to  what  he  says  of  the  philosophy  and  the  pur- 
pose which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  proposed  educational  reform.  In  the 
chapter  entitled  "Cause  and  Effect,"  he  deals  fully  with  the  best  of 
the  existing  methods,  showing  their  virtues  and  their  weaknesses,  and 
where  even  such  admirable  methods  as  prevail  in  the  kindergarten  and 
in  departments  of  educational  manual  training  fail  to  go  far  enough 
to  serve  the  full  purpose  of  organic  education.  Then  he  takes  up  in 
detail  the  outlines  of  a  practical  method  of  organic  education  which 
shall  be  for  all  children  alike,  backward  as  well  as  brilliant,  poor  as 
well  as  rich,  and  shall  cover  not  only  the  hours  and  days  of  what  is  now 
called  the  school  term,  but  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  and  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year,  from  infancy  to  maturity, 
with  many  soimd  suggestions  for  the  Hfe  which  succeeds  the  uni- 
versity. The  first  part  of  the  book  has  been  chosen  for  review  here 
rather  than  this  most  interesting  and  valuable  latter  half,  because 
after  all  it  is  the  principles  which  underlie  any  movement  toward  re- 
form that  count,  even  more  than  the  reform  itself,  and  without  this 
understanding  of  the  scope  of  the  fundamental  idea  a  detailed  account 
of  the  process  of  carrying  out  the  reform  would  lack  half  its  signifi- 
cance. 

The  principles  upon  which  Mr.  Henderson's  whole  idea  of  educa- 
tion are  founded  are  most  heartily  endorsed  by  The  Craftsman,  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  more  widely  such  a  book  is  read  by 
thinking  people,  the  better  for  society  and  for  future  generations. 


Editor's  Note. — In  our  regular  department  of  Book  Reviews  will  be  found  the 
usual  notice  of  Mr.  Henderson's  book,  and  we  wish  also  to  call  the  at:tention  of 
readers  of  this  article  to  the  review  in  this  issue  of  Mr.  John  Spargo's  book,  "The 
Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children,"  which  has  been  chosen  because  of  the  terrible  contrast 
it  presents  to  the  book  just  considered,  in  showing  some  of  the  actual  conditions  that 
prevail  among  our  poorer  children,  and  the  great  need  of  a  reform  that  shall  put  a 
stop  to  this  worst  and  most  insidious  form  of  race  suicide. 
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■  WIMDO^^  ■■b-LfK-T-] 

SO  MANY  requests  have  come  to 
The  Craftsman  for  small  and  in- 
expensive houses  that  shall  yet 
have  all  the  interest,  beauty,  and  com- 
fort of  the  typical  Craftsman  house, 
that  in  this  issue  we  publish  three  cot- 
tages, all  well  within  the  reach  of  a 
very  moderate  income,  but  all  designed 
to  secure  the  greatest  interest  and  har- 
mony in  proportion,  structural  features, 
sense  of  space  in  the  interior  arrange- 
ment, and  blending  of  color  in  walls, 
woodwork,  and  furnishings. 

The  first  cottage  shown  would  make 
a  pleasant  home  for  a  small  family.  It 
is  rather  unusual  in  plan,  and  is  espe- 
cially designed  to  carry  out  what  The 
Craftsman  holds  to  be  one  solution  of 
the  domestic  problem.  As  will  be  seen 
by  a  glance  at  the  front  elevation  and 
the  floor  plan  of  the  first  story,  the 
kitchen  and  maid's  room  are  placed  at 
one  end  of  the  house,  and  are  arranged 
so  that  they  may  be  completely  cut  off 
from  the  living-rooms.  One  of  the  doors 
leading  from  the  entrance  porch  opens 
directly  into  the  maid's  room,  which  is 
meant  to  be  fitted  with  a  couch-bed,  so 
that  it  is  a  bedroom  only  when  needed 
and   a  pleasant  sitting-room   the  rest  of 


the  time.  By  having  an  entrance  door 
from  the  porch  directly  to  this  room,  the 
maid  can  live  her  own  life  almost  as 
freely  as  if  she  were  in  her  own  home; 
can  come  and  go  without  disturbing  the 
rest  of  the  house,  as  she  would  if  her 
room  were  with  the  rest  of  the  bedrooms 
on  the  second  floor ;  and  can  entertain 
her  own  guests  in  lier  own  sitting-room 
instead  of  in  the  kitchen,  as  she  is  gen- 
erally obliged  to  do.  This  room  com- 
municates directly  with  the  kitchen,  so 
that  this  end  of  the  house  is  entirely 
her  own  domain.  Such  an  arrangement 
does  away  with  the  feeling  of  constant 
surveillance,  wliich  is  one  of  the  un- 
pleasant features  of  domestic  service, 
and  makes  it  much  easier  to  get  and  keep 
the  sort  of  a  maid  that  can  be  trusted 
not  to  abuse  the  freedom  given  her  in 
the  house  of  her  employer  any  more  than 
she  would  abuse  such  freedom  in  her 
own  home.  In  case  this  arrangement  is 
not  considered  desirable  by  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  it  can  be  changed,  with  no 
alteration  of  the  general  plan,  simply 
by  omitting  the  door  leading  to  the 
kitchen  and  cutting  a  door  between  the 
living-room  and  the  little  front  room, 
which  could  then  be  used  for  a  library, 
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den,  sewing-room,  or  study,  as  desired. 
The  outside  measurements  of  the  cot- 
tage are  fifty-one  feet  in  width  by  thirty- 
two  in  depth,  including  the  porch  in 
front  and  the  chimney  in  the  rear.  The 
walls,  from  the  rough-stone  foundation 
to  the  shingled  roof,  are  of  Portland  ce- 
ment plaster  over  metal  lath,  the  plaster 
left  in  its  natural  gray  color,  which  con- 
trasts pleasantly  with  the  dull  dark  red 


of  the  roof,  the  two  har- 
m  o  n  i  z  i  n  g  admirably 
with  the  greens  and 
browns  of  the  land- 
scape. 

The   outside    framing 
of   the   doors   and   win- 
dows and  the  rafters  of 
the  overhanging  eaves  are 
of  cypress,  stained  a  light 
brown,  while  the  porch  col- 
umns  and  the  mullions  of 
the    windows    are    of   pure 
white.    The  porch  is  floored 
with   dark-red   cement,   re- 
peating   the    color    of    the 
room,    and    instead    of    a    porch    railing, 
long    boxes    of    growing    plants     guard 
the  edge.     Mullioned  casement  windows 
are  used  throughout  the  house,  both  be- 
cause their  effect  of  quaintness  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  whole  character  of  the  cot- 
tage, and  because  they  afford  excellent 
ventilation. 

Aside    from    the    kitchen    and    maid's 
room   already   described,   the   whole   first 
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floor  of  the  house  is  given  to  the  living- 
room  and  dining-room.  The  second  floor 
is  divided  into  a  hall,  three  bedrooms, 
and  a  bath.  The  cellar  is  large  and  well 
lighted  by  high  windows,  and  contains 
a  laundry,  storeroom,  toilet,  and  lavatory, 
and  a  place  for  the  furnace  and  coal  bins. 
The  entrance  doors  of  oak  are  typical 
Craftsman  doors,  made  rather  broad  in 
proportion  to  their  height,  with  mullioned 
lights  of  antique  glass  above  and  two 
long  panels  below.  Two  high  mullioned 
windows  of  the  same 
antique  glass,  and 
made  a  little  broader 
than  they  are  high, 
are  built  into  a 
frame,  giving  an  at- 
tractive group  of 
lights.  On  the  same 
wall  is  a  double  case- 
ment window,  mul- 
lioned like  the  others, 
but  with  panes  of  clear 
glass.  The  living-room 
is  full  of  light,  as  it  has 
nine  windows  in  addition 


to  the  borrowed  light 
from  the  dining- 
room. 

The  living  -  room 
and  dining-room,  as 
in  most  Craftsman 
houses,  are  practic-- 
ally  one  room,  the  di- 
viding line  between 
them  being  little 
more  than  suggested  by  the 
slight  partitions  of  wood 
which  serve  more  as  a  dec- 
orative structural  feature 
than  as  a  division  between 
two  separate  rooms.  These  wood  parti- 
tions on  each  side  of  the  wide  opening 
are  merely  panels  of  the  five-foot  wain- 
scoting that  runs  around  both  rooms  and 
terminates  in  posts  that  reach  to  the  ceil- 
ing beams.  The  open  spaces  above  the 
panels  may  or  may  not  be  curtained,  ac- 
cording to  individual  fancy  in  decoration. 
If  a  sense  of  space  is  desired  above  all 
else,  they  would  better  be  left  open,  but 
a  charming  accent  of  color  can  be  given 
by  having  such  spaces  hung  with  little 
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curtains  of  soft,  rough  silk.  Some  of 
these  silks  are  wonderful  in  color  and 
design,  and  are  not  expensive,  and  a  dash 
of  rich  color  placed  high  like  this  is 
marvelously  effective  in  itself,  besides 
softening  the  severe  lines  of  the  wood- 
work. 

The  living-room  proper  is  twenty- 
three  feet  long  by  twenty  wide,  and  the 
sketch  shows  it  as  seen  from  the  window 
seat.  The  structural  interest  of  the  room 
centers  in  the  fireplace  with  its  flanking 
bookcases  and  in  the  staircase  which  com- 
pletes the  group.  The  fireplace  is  of 
Harvard  brick  (red),  and  the  bookcases 
on  either  side,  surmounted  by  the  square, 
mullioned  windows  with  the  unbroken 
wall-space  between,  give  a  beautiful  bal- 
ance to  the  whole.  The  stair-landing  in 
the  corner  is  entirely  inconspicuous,  and 
yet  it  is  important  to  the  structural  com- 
pleteness of  the  room,  as  the  rail  is  just 
the  height  of  the  bookcase  beside  it,  and 
is  connected  with  it  in  construction,  while 
the  bookcases  in  turn  establish  the  line, 
at  the  height  of  five  feet,  which  is  car- 
ried around  the  room  by  the  oak  wain- 
scoting. A  five-inch  beam  in  the  ceiling 
angle  projects  an  inch  from  the  side 
walls  and  serves  as  a  finish  at  the  top. 
Looking  from  the  dining-room  the  win- 
dow seat  comes  into  view,  set  into  a  re- 
cess which  forms  a  bay  from  the  outside, 
and  surmounted  by  a  triple  casement  win- 
dow,  mullioned,  with  clear   glass   lights. 

The  dining-room  is  twelve  and  one- 
half  feet  wide  by  nineteen  feet  and  nine 
inches  long,  and  is  lighted  by  a  group 
of  triple  casement  windows,  beneath 
which  a  seat  extends  the  entire  length  of 
the  room.  As  this  room  is  practically  a 
part  of  the  living-room,  it  is  given  the 
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same  treatment  in  structure  as  well  as  in 
color,  with  the  exception  of  the  top  of  the 
walls,  where  the  five-inch  beam  is  omitted 
and  the  ceiling  is  dropped  to  the  depth 
of  twelve  inches  on  the  side  walls,  a 
narrow  strip  of  wood,  placed  at  the 
height  of  the  cap  of  the  door  frame, 
running  around  the  room  with  the  effect 
of  a  small  frieze.  The  five-foot  oak 
wainscoting  is  continued  from  the  living- 
room  around  the  walls  of  the  dining- 
room. 

The  color  scheme  of  both  rooms  would 
naturally  be  the  same  to  preserve  the 
effect  of  space  as  well  as  harmony.  We 
would  suggest  that  the  oak  woodwork  be 
finished  in  a  rich  nut-brown,  and  the 
sand-finished  plaster  walls  in  a  shade  of 
light  golden  brown  with  a  tone  in  it  of 
grayish  green,  something  like  the  color 
seen  in  the  skin  of  a  russet  apple.  The 
ceilings  would  be  ivory  white  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  green.  The  inner  draperies 
would  have  a  ground  of  grayish  leaf- 
green,  with  a  design  in  dark  and  golden 
browns  and  snaps  of  dull  rich  blue.  The 
portieres  would  be  of  plain  gray-green, 
decorated  with  peasant  embroidery  in  the 
some  colors  that  form  the  design  of  the 
figured  silk.  The  rugs  should  also  be  in 
soft  greens  and  brown,  relieved  by  dull 
reds  and  an  occasional  sparkle  of  deep 
blue.  The  thin  sash  curtains  for  the  case- 
ment windows  would  be  best  of  ivory 
crepe,  with  an  embroidered  design  in 
leaf-green  and  warm  yellow,  and  the 
higher  notes  of  the  color  scheme  could  be 
emphasized  by  repetition  in  small  silk 
pillows  scattered  among  the  larger  pil- 
lows of  sheepskin,  velour,  or  canvas, 
showing  the  dominant  tones  of  green  and 
brown. 
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CONCRETE,  COMPOSED  OF  ONE  PART  CEMENT. 
TWO  PARTS  YELLOW  BANK  SAND,  AND 
THREE  PARTS  THREE-EIGHTHS-INCH 
SCREENED    STONE 


PEBBLE  AND  SAND  CONCRETE  WITH  SCRUBBED 
SURFACE,  COMPOSED  OF  ONE  PART  CEMENT, 
TWO  PARTS  BAR  SAND,  AND  THREE  PARTS 
ONE-SIXTEENTH-INCH     WHITE    PEBBLES 
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The  bedrooms,  of  course,  would  show 
the  individual  tastes  of  the  occupants  in 
color  and  furnishings. 

The  cost  of  this  house  complete,  with- 
out decorations,  would  approximate  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  if  it  is  built 
as  described. 

THE  second  cottage  shown  is  built 
entireljf  of  shingles,  and  its  simple 
lines  of  construction  are  relieved  by  the 
overhanging  eaves  and  rafters  of  the 
roof,  the  well-proportioned  porch,  which 
is  balanced  by  the  extension  at  the  rear, 
the  heavy  beams  which  run  entirely 
around  the  walls,  with  a  slight  turn  of 
the  shingles  above,  and  the  effective 
grouping  of  the  windows.  The  shingles 
on  the  walls  are  laid  in  double  course, 
the  top  ones  being  well  exposed  and  the 
under  ones  showing  not  much  over  an 
inch  below.  This  not  only  adds  to  the 
warmth  of  the  house,  but  gives  an  inter- 
esting effect  of  irregularity  to  the  wall- 
surface. 

The  little  house  is  built  to  stand 
weather,  and  this  sturdiness  is  the  direct 
cause  of  its  wealth  of  attractive  struc- 
tural features.  The  roof  of  the  porch 
projects  two  and  one-half  feet,  which 
affords  protection  even  in  a  driving 
storm.  Also  for  protection,  all  the  ex- 
posed windows  are  capped  by  little 
shingled  hoods  which  grow  out  from  the 
walls,  and  which,  in  addition  to  their  use- 
fulness, form  one  of  the  most  charming 
features  in  the  whole  construction.  The 
eaves  of  the  main  roof  project  over  the 
front  for  two  and  one-half  feet,  and  the 
weight  is  supported  by  purlins  placed  at 
the  peak  of  the  roof  and  at  its  connec- 
tion with  each  of  the  side  walls.      This 


widely  projecting  roof  gives  a  most  com- 
fortable effect  of  shelter  and  home- 
likeness,  an  effect  which  is  heightened 
by  the  way  in  which  the  quaint  little 
casement  windows  on  the  second  story 
seem  to  hide  under  its  wing. 

The  view  of  the  living-room  shown  in 
the  sketch  is  that  which  would  be  seen 
by  anyone  looking  through  the  triple 
casement  window  on  the  side  wall.  The 
first  thing  seen  by  one  entering  from  the 
porch  would  be  the  fireplace,  which  is 
thrown  diagonally  across  the  corner,  with 
a  small  built-in  seat  between  it  and  the 
landing  of  the  staircase,  which  turns  and 
runs  up  back  of  the  seat.  The  fireplace 
is  built  of  rough  red  brick,  with  a  stone 
lintel  placed  just  at  the  height  of  the 
wainscot,  and  is  built  out  from  the  wall 
three  inches,  with  little  projecting  brack- 
ets to  support  the  shelf.  Above  this  the 
sand-finished  wall  recedes  to  its  proper 
distance,  making  an  unbroken  space  upon 
which  could  be  hung  a  good  picture.  The 
seat  beside  tlie  fireplace  is  meant  to  be 
built  so  that  the  top  can  be  raised  and 
the  inside  used  for  a  storage  place.  The 
back  is  raised  one  and  one-half  feet 
above  the  wainscot  for  protection  on  the 
stair,  but  the  line  of  the  wainscot  is  con- 
tinued by  the  dividing  strips  between 
the  long  panels  below  and  the  square  ones 
above.  A  curtain  hung  here  would  give 
a  touch  of  color  and  soften  the  strong 
lines  of  the  supporting  columns.  An 
interesting  structural  feature  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  line  from  the  five- 
foot  wainscot  of  the  living-room  to  the 
first  landing  of  the  stair,  where  it  sinks 
to  a  height  of  three  feet  and  continues 
up  the  stair.  The  front  door,  with  its 
mullioned   windows,  is  recessed   eighteen 
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inches,  and  a  heavy  portiere  might  hang 
in  this  recess,  to  be  drawn  in  the  evening 
or  in  stormy  weather.  The  bookcase  is 
built  into  the  wall,  affording  relief  from 
the  continued  surface  of  the  wainscot. 

The  dining-room  is  twelve  feet  wide 
by  eleven  and  one-half  feet  long,  and  is 
amply  lighted  by  a  double  casement  win- 
dow mullioned  into  eighteen  small  lights. 
These  mullioned  casements  are  used 
throughout  the 
house.  The  walls 
of  this  room  show 
a  continuation  of 
the  wainscot  in  the 
living-room,  and 
the  only  partition 
is  the  usual 
Craftsman 
device  of 
posts  and 
panels,  the 
latter  ex- 
tending 
only  to  the 
height  of 
the  w  a  i  n- 
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scot  and  leaving  an  opening  above,  where 

a  metal  or  pottery  jug  may  be  placed  or  a 

soft  silk  curtain  hung,  according  to 

the  taste  of  the  owner  and  the  need 

for  color  at  this  height. 

The  extension  at  the  back  of  the 
house  is  partly  utilized  for  a  pantry, 
with  a  sink  in  it  for  washing  dishes, 
and  a  shelf  and  door  for  convenience 
in  passing  them  through  to  the  dining- 
room.  The  corner  space  is  used  as  a 
rear  entry-way,  and  the  opposite  cor- 
ner as  a  recess  in  the  dining-room  for 
a  dish  closet. 

The  kitchen  is  well  lighted  by  a 
double  window,  and  is  amply  fitted 
with  cupboards.  Except  for  the  entrance 
through  the  pantry,  it  is  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  the  dining-room.  The  stair- 
way from  the  kitchen  leads  down  to  the 
cellar,  which  extends  the  whole  length  af 
the  house  and  is  well  lighted  by  high  win- 
dows. It  contains  a  large  laundry  and 
storeroom,  and  a  chimney  which  gives 
opportunity  for  a  heating  apparatus  to 
be  installed  if  desired. 
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The  second  story  is  divided  into  a  hall, 
one  large  bedroom  well  lighted  by  a  triple 
window  and  having  a  good-sized  closet, 
two  smaller  bedrooms,  well  ventilated 
and  lighted,  and  supplied  with  closets 
and  a  bath. 

The  cost,  as  we  estimate  it,  would  ap- 
proximate two  thousand  dollars  without 
decorations. 

THE  third  cottage  is  designed  to  be 
built  of  concrete  or  hollow  cement- 
block  construction,  and  is  shaped  like  a 
cross,  giving  opportunity  for  the  maxi- 
mum allowance  of  light  and  air  and  for 
large,  well-placed  rooms.  The  side  walls 
are  broken  into  panels  by  raised  bands  of 
concrete  that  bind  the  corners,  and  also 
run  around  the  entire  structure  at  the 
connection    of    the    roof    and    again    be- 


tween the  first  and  second  stories.  These 
bands  are  smooth  surfaced,  but  the  walls 
are  made  very  rough  by  a  simple  process 
of  washing  off  the  surface  before  it  is 
quite  hard.  The  face  of  the  concrete  is 
completely  flushed  against  the  form,  and 
when  the  form  is  removed,  after  the  ma- 
terial has  set,  but  while  it  is  still  friable, 
the  surface  is  washed  with  a  brush  and 
plenty  of  water,  and  well  rinsed,  so  that 
the  film  of  cement  which  formed  against 
the  mold  is  removed,  and  the  particles  of 
sand  and  stone  are  exposed.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  surface  is  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  extent  of  the  washing.  If 
this  is  done  at  exactly  the  right  time,  the 
washing  brush  can  be  so  plied  as  to  re- 
move the  mortar  to  a  considerable  depth 
between  the  stones,  leaving  them  in  de- 
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cided  relief  and  producing  a  rough, 
coarse  texture  that  is  very  interesting.* 
Although  this  process  apparently  is  in- 
tended only  for  the  regular  concrete  con- 
struction, it  would  seem  equally  prac- 
ticable to  roughen  the  outside  surface  of 
concrete  blocks  in  this  way,  if  it  is  done 
as  they  are  made. 

The  foundation  of  this  house  is  also 
of  concrete,  and  is  continued  upward  on 
a  gentle  slant  to  a  line  at  the  base  of  the 
windows  on  the  first  floor,  which  gives  a 
continuous  horizontal  line  on  a  level  with 
the  parapets  of  the  porches  on  either  side 
of  the  front  wing.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  Spanish  tiles  of  red  terra-cotta,  and 
is  broken  into  an  attractive  form  by  the 
intersection  at  right  angles  of  the  two 
sections  of  the  roof,  one  of  which  is  a 
little  smaller  than  the  other.  The  eaves 
overhang  about  two  and  one-half  feet, 
and  are  supported  by  rafters  placed 
twelve  inches  apart.  The  same  tile  is 
used  on  the  small  roofs  covering  the 
front  porches,  and  the  support  to  these 
little  porch  roofs  is  furnished  by  round 

♦Note. — For  full  particulars  as  to  this 
method  of  preparing  and  rough-surfacing 
concrete,  we  refer  the  reader  to  an  article 
upon  this  Subject  by  Henry  H.  Quimby,  M. 
Am.  Soc,  C.  E.,  published  in  The  Cement 
Age  for  November,  igo6. 
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cement  columns  that  are  slightly  tapered. 

The  main  entrance  porch  is  at  the 
right  of  the  house  as  it  appears  in  the 
sketch,  while  the  kitchen  is  entered  from 
the  porch  on  the  left.  The  window 
frames,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
windows  that  are  so  built  as  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  framework  of  the  entrance 
door,  are  of  cement  with  capped  pilasters. 
The  wings  on  the  side  elevations  are  a 
little  larger  than  those  of  the  front  and 
rear,  and  the  rear  porch  is  recessed  and 
extends  tlie  whole  width  of  the  wing, 
being  large  enough  to  serve  as  a  very 
comfortable  summer  dining-room.  This 
porch  is  floored  with  square  tiles  of  red 
cement,  which  are  especially  adapted  for 
outdoor  use. 

As  shown  in  the  sketch,  the  first  floor  is 
arranged  with  only  wood  partitions  sep- 
arating the  rooms,  similar  to  those  spoken 
of  in  the  description  of  the  other  cot- 
tages. In  the  vestibule,  which  is  just 
sufficiently  large  to  prevent  a  too  abrupt 
entrance  into  the  living-room,  is  a  box 
seat,  useful  for  the  storing  away  of 
various  articles.  The  back  of  this  seat 
is  a  continuation  of  the  five-foot  wain- 
scot on  the  walls  of  the  living-room,  and 
opposite  to  it  is  space  beneath  the  high 
windows  for  a  hat  and  coat  rack.     Sus- 
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COTTAGE   NO.   3.      FRONT   ELEVATION 

pended  from  a  five-inch  ceiling-beam,  be- 
tween the  two  supporting  columns  of  the 
partitions  separating  the  vestibule  from 
the  living-room,  are  two  lanterns  of  opa- 
lescent glass,  framed  in  hammered  cop- 
per, which  serve  to  light  the  vestibule, 
and  also  add  to  the  lighting  of  the  living- 
room.  A  grille  of  slender  spindles  is  run 
across  the  entrance  from  the  vestibule, 
and  also  across  the  opening  from  the 
living-room  into  the  dining-room.  Cur- 
tains may  be  hung  in  these  openings  if  it 
is  found  desirable  to  soften  the  lines  and 
give  an  added  richness  of 
color  in  the  room. 

The  fireplace  is  built 
out  into  the  room  about 
two  and  one-half  feet. 
To  a  height  of  five  feet 
and  to  a  depth  of  six 
inches — which  is  wide  en- 
ough to  support  the  ten- 
inch  shelf — it  is  of  red 
brick.  A  square  post  on 
either  side  of  the  chimney 
breast  supports  the  beam, 
which  runs  the  entire 
width    of    the    room,    es- 


tablishing the  entrance 
to     the     stairway     on     one 
side,  and  making  a  nook 
two    feet    deep    on    the 
other,  in  which  a  seat  is 
placed.     The  back  of  this 
seat     is     paneled     to     the 
height  of  six  feet  from  the 
floor,    at    which    height    a 
bookcase  is  built  across  the 
whole  width.      This   is  re- 
cessed   six    inches    farther 
ijack  than  the  edge  of  the 
seat,  that  it  may  be  within 
easy    reach    of   anyone    standing    on    the 
seat,  and  also  because  one  rising  suddenly 
will  be  less  likely  to  strike  the  head  than 
if  the  bookcase  were  the  full  depth.    On 
each  of  the  posts  of  the  mantel  breast 
a   copper-framed   lantern   is   hung   from 
a  bracket,  one  to  light  the  seat  and  the 
other  the   entrance  to   the   stair.        The 
stairway,  winding  as  it  does  around  the 
chimney   breast,   shows   an   unusual   and 
very    interesting    arrangement    as    to    its 
entrance,    and    is    so    placed    that    it    is 
convenient   to   both   the   living-room   and 
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the  dining-room.  As  shown  in  the  plan, 
a  door  with  a  panel  of  small  muUioned 
lights  at  the  top  opens  upon  the  back 
porch.  In  all,  the  living-room  is  lighted 
by  five  windows  in  addition  to  the  light 
borrowed  from  the  four  windows  in  the 
vestibule  and  from  the  dining-room.  The 
windows  in  this  cottage,  like  those  in  the 
two  cottages  previously  described,  are  all 
casement  and  mullioned.  They  all  open 
in  and  are  so  placed  as  to  be  well  shel- 
tered from  the  weather,  so  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  leakage.  We  use  these  mul- 
lioned casement  windows  in  many  of  the 
Craftsman  houses,  and  they  are  espe- 
cially suited  to  these  small  and  homelike 
cottages  on  account  of  their  quaintness 
and  indescribably  friendly  look,  as  well 


as  their  desirability  on  practical  grounds. 
A  window  that  opens  like  a  door  affords 
much  better  ventilation  than  one  in  which 
onlj'  the  space  of  one  sash  can  be  thrown 
open,  and  there  is  a  simple  directness 
about  the  appearance  of  a  casement  that 
gives  the  last  touch  of  structural  interest 
to  cottages  such  as  are  shown  here. 

The  dining-room  is  seventeen  feet  long 
by  twelve  feet  wide,  and  is  lighted  by  a 
triple  window  on  the  side  wall.  Here 
the  wainscot  is  dropped  to  a  height  of 
three  feet,  affording  a  pleasant  contrast 
to  the  high  wainscot  of  the  living-room. 
The  kitchen  and  pantry  are  combined  in 
one  large  room  with  built-in  cupboards 
and  all  conveniences.  A  storeroom  with 
a  window  connects  with  the  kitchen.   The 
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COTTAGE  NO.  3.      SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN 


cellar,  which  is  unusually  large  and 
lighted  by  high  windows,  is  entered  from 
the  kitchen.  It  contains  a  laundry,  lava- 
tory and  toilet,  large  storerooms,  and 
place  for  a  heating  apparatus  and  coal- 
hins. 

The  second  floor  is  divided  into  an  up- 
per hall,  four  bedrooms  and  a  bath;  two 
of  the  bedrooms  are  large,  and  two  are 


of  medium  size.  All  are  excellently 
lighted,  ventilated,  and  supplied  with 
closets,  and  all  are  accessible  to  the  hall 
and  bath. 

According  to  our  estimate  the  cost  of 
building  this  cottage  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $3,500,  if  it  is  located  where 
the  materials  required  are  fairly  easy  to 
obtain. 
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HOME  TRAINING  IN  CABINET  WORK:  PR  AC 
TICAL   EXAMPLES   IN   STRUCTURAL  WOOD 
WORKING:  TWENTY  THIRD  OF  THE  SERIES 

CRAFTSMAN  BOOKCASE  FOR  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  is  rapidly  becoming 
an  essential  part  of  the  furnishings,  not 
^  only  of  the  home  library  but  of  the  sit- 
ting-room, where  much  reading  or  studying  is 
done.  The  family  circle  who  read  much  nowadays 
wants  to  read  intelligently,  and  this  is  only  to  be 
accomplished  by  convenient  reference  books ;  and 
books  to  be  convenient  must  be  close  at  hand, 
placed  near  the  table  or  desk,  ready  to  use  with- 
out much  lifting  or  reaching  out.  The  Crafts- 
man encyclopedia  bookcase  is  designed  to  meet 
just  this  condition,  to  furnish  convenient  refer- 
ence to  busy  people  without  especial  exertion. 
The  model  here  given  is  an  essentially  simple 
piece  of  furniture  with  complete  and  easily  un- 
derstood working  plans.  The  usual  encyclo- 
pedia set  comprises  twenty  volumes,  but  the 
shelves  of  this  bookcase  are  so  divided  that  there 
are  twenty-one  spaces,  so  that  a  dictionary  also 
may  always  be  at  hand. 
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ILL  BILL  OF  LUMBER  FOR  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BOOKCASE 


Pieces  No.  Long 

Sides     2  48  in. 

Top    1  21  in. 

Cleat     1  21  in. 

Front  Rail 1  18  in. 
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Rough 

Wide 
13       in. 
141/2  in. 

iS^in. 

1%,  in. 


Finish 


Thick 

1 1/2  in. 
1       in. 

134  in. 


Wide 
12      in. 
14      in. 

11/2  in. 

iVoin. 


Thick 
114  in. 

ygin. 

34  in. 
Shaped 
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Front  Rail 1 

Back   Rail    1 

Back  Rail    1 

Shelves    3 

Backs     4 


21  in. 

21^  in. 

iViin. 

2      in. 

1       in. 

18  in. 

l%in. 

l%in. 

iVain. 

11/2  in. 

21  in. 

2y4in. 

114  in. 

2      in. 

1       in. 

19  in. 

13      in. 

1       in. 

12%  in. 

%  in. 

42  in. 

5      in. 

%  in. 

4%  in. 

%  in. 
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CRAFTSMAN  DESK  FOR  A  CHILD 


T 


I  HERE  is  no  article  of 
miniature  furniture  that 
children  so  delight  in  as  a 
desk,  where  they  can  work  like 
grown-up  folks,  and  have  pads 
and  pencils  never  to  be  loaned  or 
lost,  and  a  real  air  of  adult  in- 
dustry. Children  not  only  enjoy 
a  small  desk,  but  actually  work 
better  at  one.  To  please  the  young 
mind  it  is  necessary  to  make 
things  for  work  or  play  along 
simple  lines.  Children  are  es- 
sentially primitive,  and  resent 
fussy  over-ornamentation  which 
they  do  not  understand.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  inevitable  that  they 
should  like  Craftsman  furniture, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  al- 
waj's  do.  A  child's  Craftsman 
desk,  which  is  very  simple  in  construction,  is  a  very  worth-while  desk  to  little  mem- 
bers of  the  family — who  would  also  even  enjoy  helping  to  make  it. 


MILL  BILL  OF  LUMBER  FOR  CHILD'S  DESK 


Rough 


Finish 


Pieces  No. 

Legs    2 

Legs      2 

Top    1 

Top    1 

Front  Rail 1 

Side  Stretchers 2 

Back  Stretchers 1 

Side  Rails    2 

Sides    2 

Partition    1 
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Long 

Wide 

Thick 

Wide 

Thick 

31  in. 

11/2  in. 

li/o  in. 

1% 

in. 

1%  in. 

24  in. 

1 1/2  in. 

11/2  in. 

1% 

in. 

l%in. 

27  in. 

22       in. 

%m. 

211/2 

in. 

%in. 

25  in. 

7      in. 

%  in. 

6 

in. 

1/2  in. 

24  in. 

11/4  in. 

1       in. 

1 

in. 

%in. 

20  in. 

21/4  in. 

%in. 

2 

in. 

%in- 

25  in. 

21/4  in. 

7/8  in. 

S 

in. 

34  in. 

19  in. 

4%  in. 

1      in. 

4 

in. 

ysin. 

6  in. 

5       in. 

%in. 

41/2 

in. 

y2in. 

6  in. 

5       in. 

1/2  in. 

41/0 

in. 

%in. 
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3ECT/ON    OF  LAR.GC.        i 


Partitions     2 

Drawer  Front   1 

Drawer  Fronts   2 

Drawer  Sides    4 

Drawer  Sides    2 

Drawer    Backs    2 

Drawer   Back    i 

Back     1 


6  in. 

21/4  in. 

1/2  in. 

2 

in. 

%in. 

24  in. 

31/4  in. 

7/8  in. 

3 

in. 

%in. 

12  in. 

21/2  in. 

%in. 

2 

in. 

¥2  in. 

6  in. 

21/4  in. 

1/2  in. 

2 

in. 

%in. 

19  in. 

31/4  in. 

%in. 

3 

in. 

14  in. 

11  in. 

21/0  in. 

1/2  in. 

2 

in. 

%in. 

22  in. 

3      in. 

%  in. 

21/2 

in. 

¥2  in. 

24  in. 

9      in. 

%in. 

8 

in. 

1/2  in. 
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A  CRAFTSMAN  TEA  TABLE 


A  REALLY  convenient  little  tea  table  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  pieces  of  furniture 
■  in  the  home  sitting-room.  And  this 
Craftsman  table  model  is  designed  for  every- 
day home  use,  and  is  so  arranged  that  the  knock- 
ing off  of  cups  and  saucers  as  one  moves  about 
a  room  is  practically  impossible.  The  upper  sec- 
tion is  planned  to  hold  tea  pot  or  kettle,  with 
room  for  sugar  bovfl  and  cream  pitcher  or  lemon 
dish,  and  the  under  shelf  has  detail  spaces  for 
each  cup  and  saucer.  The  effect  of  the  cozy 
little  round  spacing  for  each  piece  of  china  is 
particularly  homelike  and  intimate. 

The  structural  plan  for  the  table  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  carefully  carrying  out  as  it  does 
the  strong,  plain  lines  of  the  Craftsman  idea  in 
furniture.  It  is  not  a  difficult  piece  to  put  to- 
gether, and  should  be  made  to  match  the  color 
harmony  of  the  room  it  is  used  in.  It  is  equally 
useful  for  a  sewing  or  reading  stand,  and  if 
carefully  made  will  become  a  permanent  furni- 
ture asset. 
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Pieces  No. 

Spindles    1 

Spindles    8 

Top    1 

Shelf    1 

Feet    -i 
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Rough 

Finisl 

1 

Lone; 

Wide 

Thick 

Wide 

Thick 

3:2  in. 

%  i"- 

VS  >"■ 

•■•i  in. 

•%  in. 

25  in. 

T's  in- 

~/s  in. 

%  in. 

%  in. 

15  in. 

1 5       in. 

''^s;  in- 

15  in.  di.aui. 

"4  •"• 

18  in. 

18       in. 

%  i"- 

Pattern 

%  in. 

7  in. 

11/2  in. 

114  in. 

1 14  in. 

1       in. 
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ENLARGED     DETAIL-  ~ 
OF  ^STRETCHERS 


PIAH  orToPANP  CLEAT5 


PLAN■OF^3HELF-5f^0WI^JG-  CLEAT-S 


PlAN-OHoWING-iTRETCHFR5 


SCAl.EL<='P' JNC^JEiS  ~    ~   ^s 


Stretchers    4  16  in.  1       in. 

Cleats 4  9  in.  21/4  in. 

Cleats   2  6  in.  2I4  in. 

Cleat    1  14  in.  214  in. 


%in- 
%in- 
%in. 
34  in. 


%in. 
lV2in. 
2  in. 
2       in. 


3/4  i,. 
%  ill- 
%  ii'- 
%  in. 
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A  COMBINATION  ENCYCLOPEDIA  TABLE 


FOR  the  student  who 
wishes  his  reference 
books  as  near  by  as 
his  writing  pad,  there  could 
be  no  more  valuable  piece  of 
furniture  than  this  combina- 
tion Craftsman  table  and 
encyclopedia  bookcase.  It 
is  thoughtfully  designed  to 
hold  a  complete  set  of  books, 
with  additional  space  for 
dictionary.  Or,  of  course,  it 
could  be  used  for  any  num- 
ber of  other  sorts  of  refer- 
ence books,  dictionaries,  etc., 
in  fact,  for  whatever  books 
the  student  wishes  to  sur- 
round himself  with. 

This  model  is  one  of  the 
plainest  Craftsman  designs, 
most  substantially  made  to 
hold  the  heaviest  of  books  and  to  last  a  lifetime.  The  working  plans  are  so  simple 
that  they  can  be  understood  and  applied  by  the  beginner  in  cabinet  work.  And  what 
recreation  could  a  student  enjoy  more  thoroughly  than  to  become  his  own  cabinet- 
maker and  to  develop  a  table  on  which  he  is  to  work.  This  model  is  recommended  as 
one  of  the  most  practical,  substantial,  and  simple  of  our  series  of  lessons  in 
cabinet  work. 
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MILL  BILL  OF  LUMBER  FOR  COMBINATION  TABLE  AND  ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA BOOKCASE. 


Pieces                No.  Long 

Legs   4  31  in. 

Top    1  28  in. 

Shelf    1  25  in. 

Rails     8  23  in. 

Slats     36  1 5  in. 

Cleats   4  1 1  in. 

Cleats     2  24  in. 


Rough 

Wide 

2  in. 
28  in. 
25       in. 

2V4  in. 

1 1/4  in. 

11/4  in. 

11/4  in. 


Finish 


Thick 
2  in. 
1       in. 

%in. 
1  in. 
%in. 
%  in. 
%  in. 


Wide 

l34in. 
27  in. 
24       in. 

2       in. 

1       in. 

1       in. 

1       in. 


Th 
1% 

% 
% 

% 

% 
% 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

To  CRYSTALLIZE  into  a  public 
and  official  utterance  from  the 
highest  source  in  the  nation  a 
protest  which,  in  one  form  or  another, 
has  become  the  prevailing  thought  of  the 
people,  is  to  give  it  a  significance  and  a 
driving  force  that  brings  it  home  with 
a  shock  to  the  conservative,  and  startles, 
even  while  it  delights,  the  radical  who 
advocates  sweeping  reforms.  Considered 
in  this  light,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
much-discussed  President's  message  has 
been  a  veritable  bombshell,  and  that  the 
echoes  of  the  explosion  are  still  rolling 
far  and  wide.  Yet,  in  its  bearing  upon 
questions  of  social,  industrial,  and  politi- 
cal reform,  it  is  only  an  expression  of  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
past  few  years  in  the  public  attitude  to- 
ward our  great  problems  of  special  priv- 
ileges, political  and  corporate  corruption, 
and  the  social  and  industrial  inequality 
which  accords  so  ill  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Republic.  The  most 
hopeful  sign  of  these  strenuous  and  pro- 
gressive times  is  the  widely-manifested 
disposition  to  investigate  and  protest 
against  evil  conditions  that  heretofore 
have  been  accepted,  however  unwillingly, 
as  a  part  of  the  established  order  of 
things,  and  President  Roosevelt  has  only 
given  utterance  to  the  prevailing  thought 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

Naturally,  the  excitement  centers  about 
those  clauses  of  the  message  which  deal 
with  the  curbing  of  corporate  greed,  and 
with  the  taking  of  measures  to  restrain 
the  accumulation  of  enormous  fortunes 
by  private  individuals  through  the  ex- 
ploitation of  public  properties  and  utili- 
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ties  for  private  gain.  A  portion  of  the 
press,  notably  that  portion  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  money  powers,  is  utter- 
ing most  pessimistic  predictions  as  to 
the  probable  effect  of  an  official  docu- 
ment of  this  nature,  urging  that  it  inev- 
itably will  tend  to  increase  class  antag* 
onism,  and  the  social  unrest  and  discon- 
tent that  threaten  a  general  upheaval  so 
soon  as  the  country  shall  again  feel  the 
grip  of  the  "hard  times"  so  confidently 
predicted  as  the  sure  reaction  from  our 
present  overweening  prosperity.  The 
New  York  Sun  goes  so  far  as  to  say : 

"When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  inveighs  against  wealth  and  casts 
about  publicly  for  means  to  pull  it  down 
he  invites  violence.  His  idea  implies 
violence,  and  the  imagination  of  the  peo- 
ple, already  most  unwisely  inflamed,  will 
give  practical  issue  to  it.  A  reaction  in 
our  prosperity  may  not  be  due  for  some 
time,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  seemingly  bent 
on  precipitating  it.  The  tremendous  im- 
petus of  our  industries  would  alone  carry 
us  on  gradually  and  naturally  for  a  long 
time,  supposing  that  we  were  already  at 
our  apogee,  but  shall  we  be  permitted  to 
pursue  a  natural  course?  And  when  in- 
dustry slackens  and  there  is  no  work, 
when  wages  can  no  longer  be  maintained, 
and  when  savings  dwindle,  in  what  tem- 
per will  it  be  taken  ?  With  cheerfulness  } 
With  confidence  in  a  common  and  bene- 
ficent destiny?  With  an  abiding  and  un- 
quenchable faith  in  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  in  the  solidarity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  ?     Alas — !" 

The  anxiety  of  The  Sun  as  to  the  prob- 
able effect  of  hard  times  upon  the  popu- 
lar temper  may  be  well-founded,  but  it 
would  hardly  seem  as  if  the  present  in- 
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dustrial  conditions  were  conducive  to  con- 
fidence in  a  common  and  beneficent  des- 
tiny, that  is,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
workingman.  Institutions  like  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  the  Steel  Trust,  the 
Sugar  Trust,  the  Coal  Trust,  and  the 
Beef  Trust,  and  private  fortunes  such  aS 
those  accumulated  by  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
Marshall  Field,  Russell  Sage,  the  Astors, 
and  hundreds  of  our  other  multimil- 
lionaires might  even  be  more  convincing 
evidences  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
the  solidarity  of  the  American  people, 
under  the  restrictions  suggested  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  than  they  are  in  their  present 
nntrammeled  state.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  just  why  this  state  of  clieer- 
ful  submission  and  childlike  confidence  in 
the  workings  of  Providence,  that  is  sup- 
posed heretofore  to  have  been  the  men- 
tal attitude  of  the  American  farmer  and 
laborer  under  the  pressure  of  hard  times, 
should  be  destroyed  by  a  suggestion  of 
measures  that  would  go  far  toward  re- 
storing the  balance,  and  averting  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  general  financial  depression 
and  all  the  suffering  that  it  brings  in  its 
train. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  prosperity  of 
a  country  depends  upon  the  industry  and 
activity  of  its  producing  class,  and  it  is 
also  an  unquestioned  fact  that  hard  times 
are  brought  about  by  the  congestion  of 
the  market  through  the  manipulation  of 
the  speculative  or  gambling  class  that 
exists  upon  the  exploitation  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  others.  When  the  cry  of  "over- 
production" is  raised,  it  does  not  mean 
over-production,  but  under-consumption, 
brought  about  by  the  diminution  of  the 
purchasing  power  among  the  great  mass 
of  the  people.     This  diminution  of  pur- 


chasing power  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
methods  of  monopolists,  and  is  the  ob- 
verse of  the  richly  gilded  shield  of  Ameri- 
can commercialism;  and  measures  taken 
to  restrict  the  inordinate  power  of  the 
monopolies,  especially  of  monopolies  in 
commodities  that  are  common  necessities, 
can  hardly  be  held  responsible  for  preci- 
pitating a  reaction  in  our  prosperity. 

The  world  progresses,  even  though  at 
times  the  course  of  its  onward  movement 
seems  eccentric,  and  the  fact  is  significant 
that  the  stones  of  social  theory  which  the 
builders  rejected  yesterday  become  to- 
day the  corner-stones  of  social  statesman- 
ship. As  Emerson  says:  "Every  revolu- 
tion was  first  a  thought  in  one  man's 
mind,  and  when  the  same  thought  occurs 
to  another  man  it  is  the  key  to  that 
era."  After  the  publication  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent's message,  Mr.  Carnegie,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  clause  which  advo- 
cates a  tax  upon  inheritances,  sent  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  a  copy  of  his  book,  "The  Gos- 
pel of  Wealth,"  in  which,  sixteen  years 
ago,  he  had  advocated  the  same  measure. 
In  January  1848,  the  famous  Communist 
Manifesto  of  Marx  and  Engels  advocated 
the  graduated  taxation  of  incomes  and 
inheritances,  not  as  a  solution  of  the  so- 
cial problem,  but  as  a  means  to  that  end. 
It  is  less  than  sixty  years  since  the  pro- 
position of  this  measure  terrified  half 
the  civOized  world,  and  now  it  comes  as 
an  official  utterance  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  only  here  an'i 
there  is  heard  the  cry  of  "Socialism !"  It 
is  a  new  era.  The  old  individualism  of 
American  politics,  which  was  the  reflex 
of  the  economic  conditions  of  the  ante- 
bellum period,  is  replaced  in  our  day  by 
an   ever   growing  sense  of  collective   re- 
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sponsibility,  itself  the  product  of  changed 
economic  conditions.  A  comparison  of 
the  messages  of  any  of  the  Presidents 
before  Lincoln  with  the  recent  message 
of  President  Roosevelt  would  afford  a 
basis  for  a  most  suggestive  and  illuminat- 
ing study  of  sociology.  We  have  reached 
a  point  in  our  development  where  we  are 
no  longer  frightened  by  scare-words. 
Here  and  there,  critics  of  the  President's 
courageously  stated  protest  against  the 
accumulation  of  immense  private  for- 
tunes, and  the  creation  of  jjlutocratic 
dynasties,  have  raised  the  cry  that  it  is 
dangerous  and  revolutionary,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  accustomed  to  serious 
thought  upon  social  conditions  are  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  President's 
point  of  view. 

That  the  immense  fortunes  to  which 
in  recent  years  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed are  a  menace  to  the  safety  and 
stability  of  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  not  seriously  questioned.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  a  list  was  published 
of  the  names  of  twenty-four  men  who, 
between  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  rep- 
resented and  in  a  measure  controlled  one- 
twelfth  of  the  total  national  wealth,  and 
all  these  men  were  on  the  directorate  of 
a  single  industrial  concern — the  so-called 
Steel  Trust.  It  requires  no  argument  to 
show  that  in  the  creation  of  such  power- 
ful dynasties  of  finance  and  industrial 
rule  lies  a  great  danger  to  the  institu- 
tions of  a  free  and  democratic  people. 
An  aristocracy  based  upon  the  mere  pos- 
session of  riches  degenerates  more  rap- 
idly, and  to  lower  depths  of  degradation, 
than  the  titular  aristocracies  of  the  Old 
World,  based  upon  birth  or  the  pleasure 
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of  kings,  for  many  members  of  the  latter 
class  derive  their  traditions  as  well  as 
their  position  from  sturdier  and  simpler 
times,  and  have  a  saving  realization  of 
the  meaning  of  noblesse  oblige,  ap- 
plied to  life  as  well  as  to  manners.  Such 
aristocrats,  especially  in  England,  are 
not  far  from  democracy,  for  they  have 
that  simplicity  of  life  and  conduct  which 
is  the  soul  of  democracy,  while  the  vo- 
luptuousness and  riotous  extravagance, 
which  we  are  compelled  to  associate  with 
so  many  of  our  plutocrats  of  the  second 
and  third  generations,  are  fatal  to  it. 

It  is  no  hardship  for  the  heirs  of  a 
multimillionaire  to  have  the  State  re- 
sume a  part  of  the  fortune  which  it 
helped  him  to  make.  The  grandson  of 
Marshall  Field,  for  instance,  the  four- 
teen-year-old boy — a  British  subject  by 
the  way — who  inherited  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions,  might  even  forfeit  half  to 
the  commonweal  and  struggle  along  on 
seventy-five  millions  without  sufl^ering 
from  actual  privation.  These  enormous 
fortunes  can  not  be  regarded  as  the  prod- 
uct solely  of  the  genius  or  industry  of 
their  owners,  or  of  the  men  by  whom  they 
were  accumulated.  It  is  true  that  in  most 
cases  both  genius  and  industry  are  re- 
quired for  the  accumulation,  but,  as  Mr. 
Carnegie  demonstrated  with  notable 
clearness  in  the  address  which  he  deliv- 
ered recently  at  the  convention  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation,  the  individual 
is  largely  an  accident,  the  community  on 
one  hand  and  great  natural  resources  on 
the  other  hand  being  in  almost  every  case 
the  main  sources  of  wealth,  which  can  not 
with  justice  or  wisdom  be  regarded 
wholly  as  private  property.  Mr.  Car- 
negie illustrated  this  very  clearly  by  his 
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own  experience,  and  also  instanced  as  an 
example  presumably  the  Astor  millions. 
Not  so  very  long  ago,  a  small  plot  of 
land  in  New  York  City  sold  for  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  seventy- 
five  years  ago  had  brought  only  eighteen 
thousand  dollars.  Every  dollar  of  that 
vast  increase  was  due  to  the  communal 
energy  and  growth,  and  in  nowise  due  to 
the  activities  of  the  profiting  individual 
owning  it.  Such  cases  as  this,  and  hun- 
dreds might  be  cited,  explain  the  auto- 
matic growth  of  John  Jacob  Astor's  mod- 
est fortune  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  made  in  the  fur  trade, 
into  the  immense  Astor  estates  of  to-day, 
which  aggregate  in  value  more  than  four 
hundred  million  dollars. 

The  Astor  millions  merely  happen  to 
form  a  convenient  concrete  example  of 
private  fortunes  arising  from  the  "un- 
earned increment"  incidental  to  the 
gro\vth  of  population.  When,  a  century 
ago,  the  founder  of  the  Astor  fortunes 
made  his  first  investments  in  real  estate 
there  were  about  sixty  thousand  people  on 
Manhattan  Island.  To-day  there  are 
more  than  two  million  inhabitants  there, 
and  the  populations  of  the  contiguous 
places  have  increased  in  like  manner.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  attack  the  individuals 
profiting  by  it  to  demonstrate  the  ab- 
surdity and  injustice  of  such  a  system. 

Back  of  the  Standard  Oil  revenues  and 
such  gigantic  fortunes  as  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler's lurks  Privilege  —  and  Crime.  To 
make  these  amazing  fortunes  we,  the 
American  people,  have  burdened  our- 
selves, and,  worse  still,  are  burdening 
coming  generations.  Upon  the  shoulders 
of  posterity  we  lay  the  yoke  of  privilege 
for  the  useless  gain  of  a  few.     To  create 


this  plutocracy  and  to  maintain  it  in 
power  the  perversion  of  our  institutions 
of  political  democracy  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  privileged  few  has  been 
inevitable.  Congress,  State  Legislatures, 
city  governments,  and  all  the  agencies  of 
government  have  had  the  blight  of  cor- 
ruption insidiously  imposed  upon  them 
to  this  end.  For  instance,  the  specula- 
tion in  lands  allotted  under  the  Home- 
stead Act  has  enabled  mortgage  compa- 
nies and  syndicates  to  acquire  immense 
tracts  of  valuable  land.  By  a  serio- 
comic irony  many  of  these  syndicates  and 
companies  are  controlled  by  such  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  landed  aristoc- 
racy as  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Marquis 
Dalhousie,  and  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
The  latter  owns  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  in  Florida,  where  Sir  Edward 
Reid,  another  British  subject,  controls  a 
million  acres.  Lady  Gordon  and  Mar- 
quis Dalhousie  control  a  syndicate  own- 
ing two  million  acres  in  Mississippi,  and 
so  on  through  a  long  list. 

The  as  yet  little  exploited  land  thefts, 
by  which  millions  of  acres  of  our  best 
timber  and  mineral  lands  have  been  sto- 
len from  the  public  domain,  have  been 
and  are  sources  of  prodigious  and  far- 
reaching  corruption;  and  another  has 
been  the  reckless  granting  of  more  than 
two  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  our 
best  land  to  railroad  corporations,  an  area 
almost  equal  to  the  combined  territory  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  France 
added,  these  supporting  a  population  of 
seventy-five  millions  of  people. 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  public  service 
franchises.  The  reform  of  our  cities  and 
the  elimination  of  corruption  will  never 
be  brought  about  by  spasms  of  moral  in- 
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dignation.  The  literature  of  exposure 
has  not  yet  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that 
the  evil  is  the  natural  fruitage  of  eco- 
nomic sources,  and  must  be  attacked  at 
the  root  before  it  is  remedied.  In  New 
York  City  the  value  of  the  public  service 
franchises,  for  which  the  city  received 
not  a  single  penny,  is  not  less  than  four 
hiuidred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  a 
sum  far  exceeding  the  total  indebtedness 
of  the  city. 

These  are  only  a  few  instances,  but 
they  would  seem  sufficient  to  refute  the 
accusation  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  recom- 
mendation of  drastic  remedial  measures 
is  likely  to  bring  about  hard  times,  or  to 
arouse  the  discontent  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  by  its  unnecessary  zeal. 
Surely  it  does  not  take  a  fanatic  or  a 
Socialist  to  realize  that  if,  for  instance, 
a  corporation  succeed  in  so  controlling  the 
supply  of  any  commodity  that  the  con- 
sumers of  that  commodity  are  dependent 
upon  the  corporation,  the  only  assurance 
of  public  safety  lies  in  the  federal  con- 
trol of  that  commodity,  and  that,  if  the 
enormous  inflation  of  private  fortunes  be 
checked  by  the  imposition  of  an  inher- 
itance tax  that  shall  compel  the  return  to 
the  State  of  a  portion  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  commonwealth  that  helped 
to  make  it,  the  result  would  not  be  likely 
to  bring  about  an  uprising  of  the  dis- 
contented masses.  The  impossibility  of 
a  wise  and  socially  safe  use  of  these 
great  fortunes  by  their  owners  becomes 
increasingly  evident.  When,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  use  any  considerable  proportion  in 
public  benefactions,  such  as  the  building 
of  libraries,  art  galleries,  and  museums, 
and  the  creation  of  pension  funds,  the 
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whole  nation  suffers  irreparable  loss  of 
self-respect  and  responsibility.  It  is  not 
well  for  any  nation  to  develop  the  in- 
stinct of  looking  to  individuals  to  do  what 
society  as  a  whole  ought  to  do.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  riches  are  piled  up 
and  bequeathed  to  create  a  dynasty  of 
wealth,  the  Republic  is  imperilled  in  an- 
other way,  by  the  creation  of  a  distinct 
pluto-aristocracy.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
effect  upon  the  inheritors  is  woful  in  the 
extreme.  The  results  in  the  case  of  the 
Field  family,  the  PuUmans,  and  the 
Thaws  are  typical  of  the  moral  havoc 
wrought  in  the  majority  of  such  cases. 

That  sooner  or  later  a  way  must,  and 
will,  be  found  to  stop  the  exploitation  of 
public  resources  and  needs  for  private 
gain  and  display  is  certain.  The  taxation 
of  inheritances,  progressively  to  the  ex- 
propriation of  the  fruits  of  privilege, 
and  all  unequal  advantages  in  the  human 
struggle,  must  sooner  or  later  pass  from 
the  domain  of  theory  to  that  of  accom- 
plished fact.  Taxation  of  inheritances 
is  not  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  society, 
but  it  is  a  long  step  toward  the  goal  of 
social  justice.  That  it  should  be  so  vig- 
orously proposed  by  the  President  »f  the 
greatest  republic  in  history,  and  so  well 
considered  by  such  men  as  discussed  the 
matter  before  the  Civic  Federation,  is  a 
sign  of  progress  that  is  epoch-making  in 
its  significance. 

NOTES 

AFTER  a  family  jar,  created  by 
^V^listler  and  extending  over 
^  some  twenty  years,  the  National 
Academy  and  the  society  of  American 
Artists  have  made  up,  and  are  once  more 
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exhibiting  together,  hung  side  by  side,  on 
or  off  the  line,  with  all  past  differences 
forgotten  and  some  possible  new  ones 
inaugurated. 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  of 
this  dual  exliibition  twice  as  much  merit 
as  each  society  has  in  the  past  shown  in 
its  own  separate  performance;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  seems  to  be  about 
half  as  many  vigorous  significant  can- 
vases as  either  association  formerly  dis- 
played separately. 

Many  men  intimately  associated  with 
the  best  of  our  national  art  are  not  ex- 
hibiting at  all,  and  others  whose  names 
usually  mean  an  interested  crowd  about 
their  canvases  are  disappointing  in  both 
subject  and  treatment.  Chase  has  an  un- 
satisfactory portrait  of  a  lady  addicted 
to  cosmetics ;  Homer  Winslow,  a  sea- 
scape that  suggests  a  cyclone  in  a  tinshop 
(and,  by  the  way,  is  purchased  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum) ;  Cecilia  Beaux, 
who,  we  have  grown  to  feel,  never  blun- 
ders, has  a  fuU-length  portrait  of  Rich- 
ard Watson  Gilder,  that  somehow  seems 
sentimental  in  technique  and  sensational 
in  color;  and  Henri,  with  his  Spanish 
Girl,  fails  to  convince  us  in  his  own 
metier. 

As  a  whole,  the  exhibition  lacks  color 
and  esprit  and  lure.  From  the  artists' 
point  of  view,  whatever  is  paintable  is 
interesting,  but  to  the  mere  spectator  it 
becomes  a  positive  tragedy  that  so  many 
very  fat  and  very  lean  plain  ladies  have 
sufficient  pin  money  for  portraits,  and 
that  so  many  essentially  good  artists 
must  have  that  pin  money  or  cease  to  exist. 

There  are,  however,  at  least  some 
artists  who  achieve  distinction  by  seem- 
ing to  have  selected  their  subjects.  Irv- 


ing Wiles  always  gives  one  the  impres- 
sion that  he  has  painted  each  sitter 
because  it  was  necessary  to  the  artistic 
perfection  of  his  career.  His  work  al- 
ways appears  to  be  done  from  the  point 
of  view  of  pure  personal  joy  in  achieve- 
ment, and  in  every  exhibition,  from  year 
to  year,  there  is  a  still  further  advance, 
where  the  year  before  it  had  seemed  al- 
most impossible.  Wilhelm  Funk  is  an- 
other artist  who  always  gives  you  the 
impression  of  painting  each  model  from 
personal  interest  and  artistic  enjoyment. 
I  have  yet  to  see  a  recent  portrait  of  his 
that  has  not  charm  of  personality  or 
individuality  to  express,  as  well  as  inter- 
esting color  work  and  vivid  technique. 
One  does  not  readily  forget  Captain 
Try-Davies  at  the  Pennsylvania  Exhibit 
last  spring,  nor  Mrs.  Oliver  Herford  at 
the  Academy  last  year.  Age  and  youth 
both  apparently  reach  Mr.  Funk's  imagi- 
nation, and  he  expresses  them  with  a 
sweep  of  color  that  Franz  Hals  and  Sar- 
gent have  also  thought  worth  knowing 
.and  employing.  Mr.  Funk  is  moving 
steadily  forward  to  his  right  place 
among  the  foremost  of  modern  portrait 
painters. 

In  reverting  to  the  Exhibition  as  a 
whole,  where  are  Sargent  and  the  real 
Chase  and  Remington  and  Saint  Gau- 
dens  and  MacMonnies  and  Haag  (a  new 
man  among  our  sculptors)  and  Tryon, 
and  that  group  of  interesting  Pennsyl- 
vania women,  or  any  word  from  Chicago, 
or  some  new  men  with  a  flaunting  mes- 
sage to  catch  our  attention  and  set  us 
criticizing? 

There  is  much  to  be  painted  and 
modeled  in  this  vast,  new  country.  We 
are   a    vivid    nation,    with    a    rare,    wide, 
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unused  land  "to  do."  Are  we  asleep,  or 
too  young,  or  too  self-conscious,  that  we 
cover  our  walls  with  so  much  that  is 
nondescript  and  imitative? 

But,  at  least,  there  are  some  gracious 
moments  in  the  gray  wastes  of  the  pres- 
ent Exhibit  which  may  be  long  re- 
membered and  dwelt  upon  with  grati- 
tude. Perhaps  the  most  vivid  of  them 
are  gained  from  the  beautiful  mural 
paintings  of  Robert  Sewell,  telling  the 
story  of  the  journey  of  the  Canterbury 
Pilgrims — a  story  full  of  wonderful 
sunset  lights  drifting  through  shaded 
woods,  with  strong,  fine  horses  that  move 
from  frame  to  frame  with  an  easy  gait 
and  a  gentle  pull  at  the  bridle.  They 
have  come  many  weary  miles  to  this  Ex- 
hibit, and  they  are  moving  slowly  but 
contentedly  out  of  it.  The  Pilgrims  are 
in  gorgeous  raiment;  there  is  much  scar- 
let and  gold  and  rare  embroideries  over 
strong  bodies,  and  the  horses  are  ca- 
parisoned with  the  reverent  splendor  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  And  all  the  gold  glit- 
ters softly  in  the  warm,  late  sunlight,  and 
the  deep-red  coats  light  up  in  vivid  out- 
line against  the  dark  forest  trees.  The 
faces  of  the  Pilgrims,  old  and  young, 
are  illuminated  with  the  purpose  in  them 
and  made  reasonable  in  the  golden  at- 
mosphere of  this  wonderful  day  in 
legendary  lore.  There  is  an  ecclesiastical 
richness  of  old  missals  in  this  line  of  wall 
painting,  and  with  it  the  tenderness  of 
mellow  sunset  and  the  impressiveness 
that  always  goes  where  human  beings 
are  grouped  together  to  accomplish  some 
high  purpose,  and,  above  all  these  things, 
there  is,  what  is  inevitable  in  Mr.  Sewell's 
work,  the  technical  mastery  of  the  great 
artist  in  developing  great  art. 
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Of  the  smaller  pictures  of  distinct 
freshness  and  significance,  there  is  a  deli- 
cately painted  Japanese  garden  by  Gen- 
jiro  Yeto,  a  young  Japanese  artist  who 
studied  with  Twachtman,  and  who  has, 
coupled  with  the  illusive  Japanese  qual- 
ity, some  of  that  great  artist's  sensitive- 
ness to  Nature's  expressiveness;  "View- 
ing the  Cherries,"  it  is  called.  There  is 
a  bloom  of  many  white  petals  faintly 
seen  through  a  pinkish  glow,  as  though 
the  wind  were  stirring  the  tops  of  the 
trees  in  the  mellow  sunlight.  The  charm 
of  early  springtime  is  in  the  picture, 
shown  with  that  subtle  Japanese  quality 
which  one  can  only  designate  as  sugges- 
tion. It  is  a  canvas  full  of  perfume,  and 
fills  one  with  desire  to  find  the  wonder- 
ful cherry  garden  and  drench  in  its 
mysterious  light  and  sweetness.  "The 
Dust  Storm  on  Fifth  Avenue"  is  another 
canvas  with  individuality.  The  whirl  of 
high-blowing  dust  envelops  the  Flat- 
iron  Building,  and  twists  about  the  trees 
in  ^ladison  Square;  and  a  crowd  of  street 
children  are  seen  through  the  clouds 
flying  for  cover,  in  that  awkward,  fan- 
tastic way  that  children  have  when  half- 
frightened  or  half-delighted  in  soaie 
novel  adventure.  There  is  a  fine  bit  of 
action  in  this  little  picture,  with  its  gi- 
gantic buildings  and  flying  children — a 
lively  sketch  well  worth  the  painting. 

Still  another  small  picture  that  catches 
the  attention  out  of  the  wilderness  of 
the  commonplace  is  a  study  by  M.  Peter- 
sen, "The  Sun  Shower."  A  group  of 
men  and  women  huddled  under  the  trees 
are  painted  en  plein  air  with  broad  tech- 
nique and  some  dashing  color  eff"ect3. 
Through  the  rain  the  sunlight  splashes 
in    gay,    glittering   patches   over   people 
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and  pavement,  and  dappling  the  trees. 
It  is  an  excellent  bit  of  getting  at  at- 
mospheric intricacies,  delightfully  free 
from  pose  or  affectation. 

Childe  Hassam  shows  an  exquisite 
"June  Idylle,"  along  with  other  pictures 
so  overwhelmed  with  his  favorite  man- 
nerism that  when  close  to  them  they  seem 
to  have  been  seared  with  a  hot  poker  in 
streaks,  "mulled  Hassams,"  as  it  were. 
Colin  Campbell  Cooper  has  some  of  his 
usual  New  York  scenes.  They  are  full 
of  noise  and  hurry  and  bewildering 
lights,  and  are  done  with  a  vivid  im- 
pressionistic handling  of  color. 

There  are  several  brilliant  pictures  by 
Henri,  and  but  one  of  them,  a  magnetic 
girl  in  a  black  fur  cap,  is  up  to  his  best 
efforts.  The  Spanish  girl  is  not  allur- 
ing, although  she  was  intended  to  be. 

Louis  Mora's  canvases  are  interesting, 
all  of  them — especially  two  portraits,  in 
which  it  has  been  said,  by  one  of  the 
critics,  that  "he  has  at  last  definitely 
found  himself." 

There  are  many  children  in  the  Ex- 
hibit, some  charming  and  some  mawkish 
and  self-conscious,  and  some  inexpres- 
sibly dear,  like  the  funny  little  mites  by 
Louise  Cox;  you  always  want  to  snatch 
them  out  of  the  frames  and  have  rough 
and  tumble  plays  with  them,  and  hug 
them,  of  course.  H.  M.  Walcott  has  a 
bunch  of  delightfully  painted  young- 
sters, whirling  wildly  about  in  a  gay  co- 
tillion— much  overdressed  and  sophisti- 
cated children,  but  alive  and  dancing 
with  such  sweet  rhythm  and  abandon. 

The  sculptors'  exhibit  is  small,  but  dis- 
tinctly interesting,  as  any  show  of  wholly 
American  sculptors  is  bound  to  be  now- 
adays.    There  is  a  characteristic  pose  of 


Mr.  Gilder  by  Resales;  some  darling 
mothers  and  babies  by  Bessie  Potter 
Vonnoh;  an  unusually  excellent  collec- 
tion of  Zoo  models  by  Harvey  and 
others ;  and  a  charming  portrait  bust  by 
Roland  Hinton  Perry  of  his  little  daugh- 
ter Gwendolyn,  which  is  not  only  excel- 
lent temperamental  portraiture,  but  a 
strong,  vivid  handling  of  the  medium. 
This  is  one  of  several  portrait  busts 
which  Mr.  Perry  has  executed  in  the 
past  year,  all  showing  the  real  gift  of 
portrait  sculpture — the  gift  that  reveals 
intimate  personality.  Mr.  Perry's  art  is 
developing  very  swiftly  of  recent  years, 
gaining  in  originality,  sensitiveness,  and 
in  the  expression  of  that  mysterious  qual- 
ity for  which  inspiration  is  the  banal 
term. 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  tliis  reunion  of  our 
two  greatest  American  art  societies  seems 
but  a  dolorous  occasion.  Perhaps  the 
separation  lasted  too  long. 

AN  EXHIBITION  of  some  recent 
-Zx  paintings  by  Frederic  Remington, 
at  the  Knoedler  Gallery,  has  occasioned 
much  interest  among  the  lay  world,  as 
well  as  among  artists  and  dealers,  for 
the  time  has  come  when  no  collection  of 
American  paintings  is  complete  without 
"one  of  Remington's."  It  is  some  time 
since  the  writer  has  seen  gathered  to- 
gether any  number  of  Mr.  Remington's 
paintings,  and  the  instant  impression  re- 
ceived of  them  at  the  Knoedler  Gallery 
was  of  a  new  color  note  in  the  work,  a 
color  that  belongs  to  the  West,  that  is  as 
inevitably  of  the  prairies,  and  foothills, 
and  desert  as  the  color  Groll  has  found  in 
his  palette  for  Arizona,  and  Louis  Akin 
for  Hopi-Land.     When  Remington  began 
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to  paint  the  West,  he,  from  the  beginning, 
caught  the  real  thing  so  far  as  subject 
and  action  go;  but  more  often  than  not 
his  Indians  were  painted  into  vivid 
French  atmosphere,  and  his  landscapes 
were  of  Paris  and  its  environs,  reminis- 
cent of  De  Neuville  and  Detaille,  early 
heroes  of  Remington's.  But  in  the  pres- 
ent exhibit  not  a  trace  of  this  old  color 
scheme  remains.  Mr.  Remington  has  a 
new  palette,  his  oven,  and  the  real  West's. 

REVIEWS 

A  LTHOUGH  Mr.  John  Spargo's 
l\  book,  "The  Bitter  Cry  of  the 
■^  -^  Children,"  has  been  extensively 
reviewed,  and  is  now  running  in  its  third 
edition,  its  contents  are  so  pertinent  as 
a  contrast  of  actual  and  most  deplorable 
conditions  to  the  ideal  conditions  fore- 
shadowed in  Mr.  C.  Hanford  Hender- 
son's "Education  and  the  Larger  Life," 
of  which  an  extensive  digest  is  given  in 
the  body  of  this  magazine,  that  we  seize 
this  opportunity  to  review  it  in  The 
Craftsman  in  direct  connection  with  Mr. 
Henderson's  book.  Mr.  Henderson 
argues  that  the  regeneration  of  society 
depends  upon  the  development  and  con- 
servation of  "human  wealth"  by  means 
of  what  he  calls  organic  education,  or 
a  system  of  training  that  shall  develop 
the  human  being  as  a  whole,  physically, 
mentally,  and  spiritually,  laying  the 
stress  upon  what  work  in  any  line  shall 
accomplish  in  the  way  of  giving  the 
worker  an  opportunity  to  realize  his  best 
possibilities  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
member  of  society,  rather  than  upon  the 
training  of  the  student  with  the  idea  of 
.achievement  for  its  own  sake.  Mr. 
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Spargo  shows  the  fatal  effects  of  at- 
tempting to  educate  children  whose  phy- 
sical condition  is  not  equal  to  the  mental 
effort  of  learning,  and  the  still  more  dis- 
astrous results  of  sacrificing  children  to 
the  greed  of  those  who  would  exploit  their 
labor  for  commercial  gain.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson pictures  what  might  be  the  state 
of  society  under  ideally  wholesome  con- 
ditions of  life  and  work;  Mr.  Spargo 
shows  relentlessly  what  it  is  under  the 
painful  and  unwholesome  conditions  that 
actually  prevail,  and  that  threaten  the 
future  of  the  nation  and  of  the  race. 

The  comparison  halts  in  that  Mr.  Hen- 
derson theorizes  concerning  all  children, 
brilliant  and  backward,  rich  and  poor, 
while  Mr.  Spargo  concerns  himself  with 
the  children  of  poverty  alone.  Never- 
theless, "The  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children" 
is  as  universal  in  its  application  to  all 
society  as  "Education  and  the  Larger 
Life,"  for  Mr.  Spargo  not  only  depicts 
the  condition  of  present  poverty,  but 
shows  the  chief  cause  of  inevitable  pov- 
erty and  crime  in  the  future. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  book,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  the  author  of 
"Poverty,"  the  statement  is  made  that 
"few  of  us  sufficiently  realize  the  power- 
ful effect  upon  life  of  adequate  nutri- 
tious food.  Few  of  us  ever  think  of  how 
much  it  is  responsible  for  our  physical 
and  mental  advancement,  or  what  a  force 
it  has  been  in  forwarding  our  civilized 
life.  Mr.  Spargo  does  not  attempt  in 
this  book  to  make  us  realize  how  much 
the  more  favored  classes  owe  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  projjer 
nutrition.  His  effort  here  is  to  show  the 
fearful  devastating  effect  upon  a  certain 
portion   of  our  population   of  an   inade- 
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quate  and  improper  food  supply.  He 
shows  the  relation  of  the  lack  of  food  to 
poverty.  The  child  of  poverty  is  brought 
before  us.  His  weaknesses,  his  mental 
and  physical  inferiority,  his  failure,  his 
sickness,  his  death,  are  shown  in  their 
relation  to  improper  and  inadequate  food. 
He  first  proves  to  our  satisfaction  that 
this  child  of  misery  is  born  into  the  world 
with  powerful  potentialities,  and  he  then 
shows,  with  tragic  power,  how  the  lack 
of  proper  food  during  infancy  makes 
it  inevitable  that  this  child  become,  if  he 
lives  at  all,  an  incompetent,  physical 
weakling.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
point  out  that  the  problem  of  poverty 
is  largely  summed  up  in  the  fate  of  this 
child,  and  when  the  author  deals  with 
this  subject  he  is  in  reality  treating  of 
poverty  in  the  germ." 

Mr.  Spargo  holds  that,  among  the  many 
causes  of  poverty  in  this  country  of  abun- 
dance, this  question  of  insufficient  nu- 
trition during  childhood,  and  the  conse- 
quent stunting  of  all  capabilities  in  the 
adult,  is  the  great  fundamental  fact  which 
lies  at  the  base  of  the  problem,  and  that, 
although  it  is  a  fact  that  should  be  fully 
known  to  the  men  and  women  who  work 
in  the  field  of  our  philanthropies,  it  has 
heretofore  been  almost  entirely  ignored 
by  this  class  of  workers.  Therefore,  as 
he  says  himself,  he  has  tried  to  visualize 
some  of  the  principal  phases  of  the  social 
problem — the  measure  in  which  the  lack 
of  nutrition  due  to  poverty  and  ignorance 
is  responsible  for  the  excessive  infan- 
tile disease  and  mortality,  the  tragedy 
and  folly  of  attempting  to  educate  the 
hungry,  ill-fed  school  child,  and  the  ter- 
rible burdens  borne  by  the  working  child 
in    our    modern    industrial    svstem.      He 


abandons  absolutely  the  theory  held  by 
so  many,  and  at  one  time  held  by  himself, 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  children  of 
the  poor  were  blighted  before  they  were 
born,  citing  the  results  of  strict  and 
exhaustive  scientific  scrutiny  to  prove 
that  the  theory  of  antenatal  degeneracy 
is  untenable,  and  that  the  most  convinc- 
ing evidence  goes  to  show  that  Nature 
starts  all  her  children,  rich  and  poor, 
physically  equal,  so  that  each  generation 
gets  practically  a  fresh  start,  unhampered 
by  the  diseased  and  degenerate  past. 

In  England  the  high  infantile  mor- 
tality has  occasioned  much  alarm  and 
agitation,  but  Mr.  Spargo  points  out  that 
statistics  show  that  the  infantile  death 
rate  in  the  United  States  is  not  nearly 
so  far  below  that  of  England  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  and  that  it  can  safely 
be  said  that  in  this,  the  richest  and  great- 
est country  in  the  world's  history,  pov- 
erty is  responsible  for  the  loss  of  at  least 
eighty  thousand  infant  lives  every  year, 
and  that  as  many  more  of  those  who  sur- 
vive are  irreparably  weakened  and  in- 
jured, so  that  not  graves  alone,  but  hos- 
pitals and  prisons,  are  filled  with  the 
victims  of  childhood  poverty.  One  of 
the  prime  causes  of  this  appalling  loss  is 
due  to  underfeeding  or  improper  feeding, 
but  another  cause  is  the  inevitable  neglect 
that  arises  from  the  necessity  for  mothers 
to  work  in  order  to  keep  the  family  in- 
come up  to  the  level  of  sufficiency  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  members,  and  the 
intrusting  of  young  children  to  ignorant 
and  irresponsible  caretakers.  Even  those 
whose  grip  on  life  is  dogged  enough  to 
carry  them  past  these  worst  dangers  are 
handicapped  in  the  matter  of  ability  to 
receive  the  free  education  that  is  one  of 
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our  most  vaunted  privileges,  and  which, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  might  fit  them 
to  grapple  successfully  with  life.  There 
is  no  question  as  to  the  benefit  of  educa- 
tion, or  of  our  progress  along  this  line, 
but,  as  Mr.  Spargo  says: 

"We  are  proud,  and  justly  so,  of  the 
admirable  machinery  of  instruction  which 
we  have  created,  the  fine  buildings,  labora- 
tories, curricula,  highly  trained  teachers, 
and  so  on,  but  there  is  a  growing  convic- 
tion that  all  this  represents  so  much  me- 
chanical, rather  than  human,  progress. 
We  have  created  a  vast  network  of  means, 
there  is  no  lack  of  equipment,  but  we 
have  largely  neglected  the  human  and 
most  important  factor,  the  child.  The 
futility  of  expecting  efficient  education 
when  the  teacher  is  handicapped  by  poor 
and  inadequate  means  is  generally  recog- 
nized, but  not  so  as  yet  the  futility  of  ex- 
pecting it  when  the  teacher  has  poor  mate- 
rial to  work  upon  in  the  form  of  chron- 
ically imderfed  children,  too  weak  in 
mind  and  body  to  do  the  work  required  of 
them.  We  are  forever  seeking  the  ex- 
planation of  the  large  percentage  of  ed- 
ucational failures  in  the  machinery  of  in- 
struction rather  than  in  the  human  ma- 
terial, the  children  themselves." 

Mr.  Spargo  undertook  a  close  and  ex- 
haustive personal  investigation  of  the  con- 
ditions which  hamper  the  development  of 
school  children  of  the  poorer  classes,  be- 
cause of  the  excitement  that  was  aroused 
by  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  under- 
fed school  children  in  New  York  alone 
made  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunter  in  his  book, 
"Poverty,"  but  he  pursued  it  to  the 
lengths  embodied  in  his  own  book  be- 
cause of  his  conviction  of  the  immense 
importance  of  this  factor  in  the  social 
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problem  of  to-day.  The  results  of  this 
investigation  he  summarizes  as  follows: 

"All  the  data  available  tend  to  show 
that  not  less  than  two  million  children  of 
school  age  in  the  United  States  are  the 
victims  of  poverty  which  denies  them 
common  necessities,  particularly  ade- 
quate nourishment.  As  a  result  of  this 
privation  they  are  far  inferior  in  physical 
development  to  their  more  fortunate  fel- 
lows. This  inferiority  of  physique,  in 
turn,  is  responsible  for  much  mental  and 
moral  degeneration.  Such  children  are 
in  very  many  cases  incapable  of  success- 
ful mental  effort,  and  much  of  national 
expenditure  for  education  is  in  conse- 
quence an  absolute  waste.  With  their 
enfeebled  bodies  and  minds  we  turn  these 
children  adrift  unfitted  for  the  struggle 
of  life,  which  tends  to  become  keener 
with  every  advance  in  our  industrial  de- 
velopment, and  because  of  their  lack  of 
physical  and  mental  training  they  are 
found  to  be  inefficient  industrially  and 
dangerous  socially.  They  become  de- 
pendent paupers,  and  the  procreators  of 
a  pauper  and  dependent  race." 

Another  long  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
question  of  child  labor,  its  extent  and  its 
appalling  cruelty,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
race  and  upon  the  society  of  the  future  of 
our  present  merciless  exploitation  of  the 
labor  of  young  children  to  gratify  com- 
mercial greed.  Most  fortunately,  the  ag- 
itation for  the  restriction  and  final  abol- 
ishment of  this  evil  is  widespread,  but 
this  chapter,  it  is  safe  to  say,  has  added 
and  will  add  a  much  stronger  impetus 
to  the  movement. 

As  to  remedial  measures,  Mr.  Spargo 
is  practical  as  well  as  radical  in  his  sug- 
gestions, basing  many  of  them  upon  ex- 
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periments  already  tried  with  success  in 
other  countries.  He  furnishes  full  and 
adequate  data  concerning  these,  and 
shows  how  there  is  even  now  a  strong 
movement  toward  the  forcing  of  better 
conditions  in  this  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries.    As  he  says: 

"^Vhile  the  causes  of  poverty  remain 
active  in  the  forces  which  govern  their 
lives,  it  is  impossible  to  reclaim  the  vic- 
tims. Were  nothing  but  charity  possible, 
consideration  of  this  and  other  phases 
of  our  growing  social  misery  might  well 
plunge  us  into  the  deepest  and  blackest 
pessimism.  But  surely  we  may  see  in 
these  experiments  in  the  work  of  social 
reconstruction,  which  wise  and  enlight- 
ened municipalities  have  undertaken,  a 
widening  sense  of  social  responsibility 
and  the  rays  of  the  hope-light  for  which 
men  have  waited  through  the  years." 
("The  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children,"  by 
John  Spargo,  337  pages.  Illustrated 
with  reproductions  of  photographs  taken 
of  actual  scenes  and  individuals.  Price 
$1.50.  Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.) 

r^  HANFORD  HENDERSON'S 
^^»  new  book  on  "Education  and  the 
Larger  Life,"  alluded  to  in  the  review 
of  "The  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children," 
has  been  reviewed  at  length  in  the  body 
of  this  magazine,  as  it  seemed  of  suf- 
ficient significance  to  demand  a  more  ex- 
tended digest  than  could  be  given  in 
this  department.  ("Education  and  the 
Larger  Life,"  by  C.  Hanford  Hender- 
son. 386  pages.  Price  $1.30  net;  post- 
age 13  cents.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company,  Boston  and  New 
York.) 


TN  A  POEM  entitled  "Night  and 
-*-  Morning,"  Katrina  Trask  (Mrs. 
Spencer  Trask)  tells  in  beautiful 
blank  verse,  full  of  warmth  and  color, 
the  old  Scriptural  story  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery.  The  incident  is  used 
merely  as  the  subject  of  a  dreamily  ex- 
quisite picture  of  life  in  and  about  Je- 
rusalem in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  as  a 
foundation  for  an  expression  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  higher  inner  law  of  love 
which  is  beyond  all  lawlessness  in  free- 
dom, because  it  is  the  supreme  triune  love 
that  is  held  in  poise,  by  the  spiritual  law 
within  itself,  above  all  selfish  expression 
which  might  work  harm  and  wrong.  The 
woman,  the  young,  rich-natured  wife  of 
a  stony,  middle-aged  Pharisee,  breaks  the 
law  of  her  people  in  a  wild  effort  toward 
freedom  and  life,  and  is  exultant  in  her 
sin,  although  condemned  and  about  to  die, 
until  aroused  by  the  Christ  to  a  sense  of 
the  deeper  wrong  she  has  done. 

"In   love   she   had   outlived   the   fear   of 

Law, 
But    condemnation    from    this    Lord    of 

Light 
Was  matchless  in  its  magnitude  of  pain. 
Her  quickened  conscience  knew,  at  last, 

the  depth 
Of  her   offence — grave   sin   against   the 

Light— 
Her  love  had  cast  the  shadow  of  itself 
Upon  the  world  that  needs  illumining. 
Nor  had  she  held  a  beacon  in  the  dark 
To  lead  her  lover  to  a  larger  place — 
Love's    duty    unto    Love — to    Man — to 

God." 

The  poem  is  another  of  those  broader 
spiritual  interpretations  given  by  modern 
thought  to  lead  to  a  deeper  understand- 
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ing  of  the  life  problems  just  hinted  at  in 
so  many  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  the 
Bible.  It  is  both  fearless  and  deeply 
reverent  in  tone,  and  carries  out  its  argu- 
ment with  logical  clearness.  ("Night 
and  Morning,"  by  Katrina  Trask.  72 
pages.  Published  by  John  Lane  Com- 
pany, New  York.) 

A  TECHNICAL  book  that  should  be 
■*■  ^  both  interesting  and  valuable  to  art- 
ists is  "The  Secret  of  the  Old  Masters," 
by  Albert  Abendschein,  an  artist  who 
has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  methods 
and  mediums  used  by  the  old  masters  to 
prevent  their  paintings  from  discolora- 
tion and  final  destruction.  The  book  gives 
the  fruits  of  twenty-five  years  of  con- 
stant labor  and  experiment  to  discover 
the  principles,  methods,  and  materials 
that  enabled  the  masters  to  produce  their 
work.  The  author  claims  that  his  re- 
searches have  been  rewarded  in  so  far 
that  he  is  satisfied  that  they  have  been 
successful  in  bringing  some  order  out  of 
the  confusion,  and  some  light  to  bear 
upon  the  mystery  in  which  the  technique 
of  the  old  masters  has  always  been  en- 
veloped. After  an  introduction  which 
treats  of  the  decay  of  paintings  and  the 
extent  to  which  artists  are  blamable  for 
the  decay,  the  author  goes  very  thor- 
oughly into  the  question  of  the  technical 
methods  of  the  old  masters,  as  he  under- 
stands them,  by  means  of  careful  re- 
search and  experiment,  giving  all  the  evi- 
dence he  has  gathered  upon  the  subject, 
and  a  careful  comparison  of  the  action 
of  the  different  media  and  the  methods  of 
preparing  canvas  and  drying  the  painting 
when   finished.     The  book  is  well  worth 


careful  study  by  painters,  as  it  is  likely 
to  prove  a  valuable  guide  to  further  ex- 
perimenting along  these  lines.  ("The 
Secret  of  the  Old  Masters,"  by  Albert 
Abendschein.  198  pages.  Price  $1.00 
net.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  and 
Company,  New  York.) 

AN  UNUSUALLY  interesting  little 
book  is  "The  Dreamer,"  a  small  col- 
lection of  dramatic  monologues  by  Philip 
Green  Wright.  Most  of  the  more  im- 
portant monologues  are  in  blank  verse, 
with  an  occasional  lyric  fragment  that  is 
like  a  stray  bit  of  music.  Of  the  more 
serious  eiForts,  The  Captain  of  Industry 
seems  easily  the  best  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression, although  The  Socialist  is 
pitched  in  a  higher  key,  and  The  Q.w:en 
has  a  cleverly  suggested  background  of 
romance. 

But  the  undeniable  merit  of  thought 
and  verse  is  by  no  means  all  that  gives 
interest  to  the  book.  Mr.  Wright  is  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  beautiful  printing 
and  has  a  press  of  his  own,  upon  which 
he  himself  printed  the  book,  which  was 
then  hand-bound  by  his  wife,  who  is  an 
equally  enthusiastic  binder  of  books.  So 
the  modest  little  volume,  printed  on 
heavy,  rough-edged  paper  and  bound  in 
white  vellum,  is  really  a  hand-made 
edition  de  luxe  which  has  the  additional 
charm  of  having  been  made  by  the  man 
who  wrote  it.  It  would  be  a  charming 
little  gift-book  for  anyone  interested  in 
the  modern  socialistic  thought.  ("The 
Dreamer,"  by  Philip  Green  Wright.  Il- 
lustrated with  portrait.  53  pages.  Pub- 
lished bv  The  Asgard  Press,  Galesburg, 
111.) 
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NETTING  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  household  arts 
which  our  grandmothers  loved; 
forgotten  except  in  villages  like  old  Deer- 
field,  where  the  excellence  of  hand- work 
has  always  been  appreciated.  Netting 
was  not  coniined  to  trimmings ;  it  was 
used  for  every  kind  of  indoor  article, 
from   a  bag  to  hold  the  Christmas  pud- 


THESE  KNOTS  ARE  ONLY  TO  HOLD  THE  WORK,  TO 
BE  SUPPED  OUT  WHEN  THE  STAY  CORD  IS 
PULLED    OUT 

ding  to  curtains  for  the  tester  bed.  One 
of  the  best  examples  is  a  dear  little  cap 
made  for  a  new  baby  seventy-five  years 
ago.  Out  of  doors  the  net  stitch  was  ap- 
plied to  all  sorts  of  uses,  fly  nets  to  pro- 
tect the  horse  in  the  summer,  sacks  to 
hold  ears  of  Indian  corn,  and  little  round 
bags  with  long  handles  with  wliich  the 
small  boy  might  go 
crabbing  or  minnow- 
ing. 

It  is  curious  that 
such  a  useful  art,  for 
netting  is  both  durable 
and  inexpensive, 
should  have  been  rele- 
gated to  the  fishermen 
making  or  mending 
their  nets,  and  to  the 
old  salts,  making  ham- 


mocks in  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  while 
they  wait  the  call  to  start  on  the  last 
voyage.  It  is  durable  because  each  stitch 
is  perfect  in  itself,  and  if  it  breaks  the  web 
is  not  loosened,  and  inexpensive  because 
it  requires  only  cord  or  thread  as  material 
and  is  made  with  only  two  wooden  tools, 
both  easily  made  at  home. 

With  this  article  are  shown  sketches  of 
two  styles  of  needle,  the  larger  one  for 
hammocks  and  all  large  work,  the  smaller 
for  lace  and  fringes.  Hard  wood  should  be 
used ;  gumwood  answers,  and  holly  is  also 
very  good;  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
thickness  makes  a  large  needle.  One-half 
of  a  pattern  may  be  drawn  on  a  piece  of 
thick  manila  paper  (which  has  been 
doubled  and  creased)  and  then  cut  out, 
the  paper  then  being  unfolded  and 
pressed  out.  The  needle  may  be  cut 
out  with  a  knife  or  scroll-saw.  This 
ensures  the  two  sides  of  the  pattern 
being  exactly  alike.  The  mesh  stick 
or  block  may  be  of  any  desired  width 
■ — one  inch  is  an  average  size  of  mesh 
for  a  hammock  made  of  seine  cord. 
For    finer    work    a    lead-pencil    is    often 


SHOWINn    FIRST    NETTING    STITCHES 
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used  for  a  mesh  stick,  but  for  lace, 
or  anything  made  with  thread,  an  even 
smaller  size  is  required;  sometimes  in  one 
pattern  of  lace  two  or  three  sizes  of  mesh 
are  used,  each  requiring  a  different  stick. 
The  needles  and  blocks  may  be  pro- 
cured for  about  fifteen  cents  at  any  cord 
store.  The  cord  used  for  hammocks 
yaries  in  weight;  an  averaged-sized  soft 


THESE    ARE    THE 

NEEDLES 


cotton  sells  for  about  twenty-five  cents  a 
pound,  and  two  pounds  are  sufficient. 

There  should  be  provided  also  five 
yards  of  "side-cord"  and  two  large  iron 
rings.  The  materials  for  a  large  ham- 
mock cost  about  fifty  cents,  so  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  hammock-making  is 
a  fairly  profitable  industry  for  women  at 
home,  as  a  hand-made  one  never  brings 
less  than  two  dollars,  and  may  be  as  high 
as  three  and  a  half.  The  plain  netting 
may  be  varied  by  the  introduction  of 
fancy  stitches  and  knots,  which  will  be 
explained  later  on. 

The  materials  being  procured,  the  cord 
should  be  wound  into  balls  and  the 
needles  filled  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  The 
easiest  way  to  make  the  top  of  the  ham- 
mock is,  to  my  mind,  to  put  the  requisite 
number  of  stitches  on  a  cord  stretched  be- 
tween two  nails,  as  at  first  it  is  easier  to 
see  the  meshes  and  avoid  mistakes,  work- 
ing in  a  horizontal  line.  Forty-two  stitches 
make  a  good  width  for  a  large  hammock. 

The  method  of  using  the  needle  is 
shown  in  one  of  the  sketches  better  than 
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I  can  explain  it  in  words,  but  care  must 
be  taken  to  draw  up  the  thread  quickly 
and  firmly  so  as  to  avoid  a  slip-knot. 
Great  care  must  also  be  exercised  never 
to  skip  a  knot. 

When  the  first  row  is  finished,  the 
mesh  stick  being  moved  along  so  as  to 
keep  it  always  with  at  least  half  a  dozen 
stitches  on  it,  the  end  loop  is  left  extra 
long  and  the  new  row  begun.  If  nec- 
essary, the  work  may  be  untied  and 
turned  wrong  side  out  so  that  the  worker 
may  always  be  following  from  left  to 
right,  but  it  is  better  to  learn  to  work 
either  way. 

The  thread  must  be  united  with  care 
when  the  needle  has  to  be  refilled,  by 
lapping  the  threads  in  the  center  of  the 
knot.  When  the  hammock  seems  a  rea- 
sonable length — six  and  one-half  feet  is 
a  good  size  for  an  adult — the  ends  should 
be  finished  without  cutting  the  cord  at 
the  last  mesh.  The  hammock  should  be 
laid  on  a  long  table,  so  that  the  end 
meshes  extend  straight  across  it  two  feet 


EDGE    OF    HAMMOCK.      FASTENED    ENDS 
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from  the  end.  A  tack  should  be  driven 
under  the  edge  of  the  table  to  hold  the 
ring.  The  needle  should  then  go  from 
the  end  through  the  ring  and  back,  then 


KNOTTING  ENDS  OF  A 
HAMMOCK 


through  two  meshes,  where  it  is  caught 
with  a  stitch,  then  through  the  ring  again, 
and  back  through  two  more  meshes,  etc. 
If  necessary  to  tie  in  a  piece  do  so  with 
a  weaver's  knot,  very  near  the  ring.  The 
thread  should  finally  go  up  to  the  ring, 
and  as  all  the  threads  near  the  ring 
should  be  securely  wound,  and  a  long 
piece  of  cord,  say  five  yards,  should  be 
left  for  this.  The  "side-cords"  must, 
however,  first  be  put  in  by  lacing  one 
through  each  side  of  the  hammock,  so 
that  they  go  through  the  rings,  and  all 
loosely  knotted  around  the  bunch  of 
threads.  The  side-cords  must  be  left  just 
loose  enough  to  hold  the  hammock  taut 
without  letting  it  settle  too  much  in  the 
middle.  In  winding  the  ends  the  same 
principle  may  be  used  that  the  sailors 
employ  in  splicing  ropes;  that  is,  the  re- 
maining end  must  be  left  so  it  can  be 
pulled  under  the  twist.     To  do  this  the 


end  is  laid  through  a  loop  of  cord  long 
enough  so  the  ends  extend  eight  or  nine 
inches  along  the  threads.  As  the  twist  is 
only  six  inches  long  this  leaves  ends  pro- 
jecting. When  the  twist  is  long  enough 
the  end  may  be  put  through  the  loop,  and 
these  ends  pulled  till  the  end  goes  far 
inside  the  twist. 

Both  ends  of  the  hammock  should  be 
finished  this  way,  and  it  will  add  greatly 
to  the  effect  if  the  rings  are  buttonholed 
with  cord.  The  hammock  may  be  dec- 
orated if  desired  with  little  tassels  tied 
into  each  loop  along  the  sides,  or  by  a 
knotted  fringe.  A  more  elaborate  net- 
stitch  is  also  sometimes  used,  with  a 
double  thread. 

Bags  of  various  kinds  to  hold  clothes- 
pins, dust-cloths,  and  other  household 
articles,  are  useful  made  of  the  coarse 
cord  used  for  the  hammock.  To  make 
a  string  bag  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
wooden  hoop;  a  pair  of  embroidery  hoops 
from  the  ten-cent  store  will  supply  two 


FASTENING  ROPE  TO  RINGS 


SOLOMON  S    KNOT,    LOOSE   AND   TIGHT 
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bags.  On  this  hoop  the  first  row  is 
knotted;  but  instead  of  ending,  it  goes  on 
around  and  around  till  the  bag  is  as  deep 
as  required,  when  the  meshes  are  gath- 
ered in  by  a  string  cord,  or  fastened  into 
a  small  brass  ring  by  a  stitch  similar  to 
that  used  in  the  ends  of  the  hammock. 

Basket-ball  nets  and  some  other  kinds 
are  cylindrical  and  do  not  need  to  be 
gathered  in.  Tennis-nets  are  pleasant 
work,  as  the  thread  is  fastened  to  a  long 
side-cord  by  half  stitches  instead  of  the 
side-cord  being  put  in  afterward,  and  this 
stiff  cord  makes  a  firm  foundation  for 
the  stitches. 

In  making  netted  trimmings  and  laces 
it  is  best  to  have  a  little  ivory  needle.  A 
small  bone  paper-cutter  may  be  easily 
shaved  into  the  desired  shape  and  sand- 
papered. A  small  ivory  block  is  also  very 
satisfactory. 


WEAVER  S    KNOT,    LOOSE    AND    TIGHT 

Linen  thread  makes  very  durable  lace, 
but  if  something  less  expensive  is  re- 
quired the  coarse  cotton  used  for  crochet 
work  answers  the  purpose.  The  patterns 
given  explain  themselves,  as  they  can 
easily  be  adapted  for  various  uses.  Netted 
lace  makes  a  particularly  good  trimming 
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FIRST  LOOP  COMPLETE 

BOW    LINE    KNOT 

for  window  curtains,  as  it  is  delicate  and 
lacy  in  effect  without  being  perishable. 
Dresser  sets  ornamented  with  it  are  also 
very  pretty.  Made  in  small  meshes,  with 
a  design  worked  in,  it  is  sufficiently  heavy 
for  table  linen,  and  is  oftentimes  so 
used,  but  it  seems  to  me  better  adapted 
for  more  lace-like  effects,  where  filminess 
rather  than  heaviness  is  desired. 

Netting  adapts  itself  well  to  dress 
trimmings,  cuff  and  collar  sets  being  very 
pretty.  The  measure  of  the  wrist  must 
be  taken  and  the  netting  done  round  and 
round,  as  in  a  bag,  the  mesh  being  very 
small,  and  any  fitting  is  done  in  flat 
rather  than  tufted  work.  The  ends  of 
the  turn-over  collar  should  be  finished 
with  a  group  of  loops  such  as  occur  along 
the  edges.  The  desired  openings  may  be 
left,  through  which  a  ribbon  may  be  run. 

One  of  the  daintiest  examples  of  netted 
work  I  have  ever  seen  was  the  baby's 
cap  already  mentioned,  made  of  fine  linen 
thread,  with  a  mesh  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  long.  The  start  was 
made   around    a   tiny   button-holed    ring. 
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find  the  back  made  in  a  circular  piece  not 
more  than  three  inches  across.  The  front 
was  a  strip  about  three  inches  wide  sewed 
on  with  a  little  fulness  to  this  circular 
piece,  for  about  three-quarters  of  the  way 
around.  The  enclosed  sketch  gives  an 
idea  of  a  suitable  design  which  might  be 
carried  out  in  saddlers'  silk  or  knitting 
silk,  as  well  as  in  linen.  All  designs  for 
netted  work  should  be  drawn  on  paper 
marked  in  squares.  Reference  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  the  use  of  the 
weaver's  knot  in  fastening  threads.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  tying  a  new 
thread  to  a  short  end,  and  is  done  as 
shown  in  the  sketch.  A  number  of  other 
knots  are  shown  which  are  frequently 
used  in  connection  with  netting.  The 
Solomon's  knot  is  most  effective  in  tas- 
sels, a  double  thread  being  looped  in  the 
spot  desired,  thus  leaving  four  ends. 

Two  knots  are  useful  in  putting  up  a 
hammock  or  net;  the  lanyard  hitch  is  a 
good  one,  and  the  bow  line  or  bow  string 
knot  is  also  good,  as  when  pulled  tight  it 
can  not  slip.  In  fact  the  security  of 
most  knots  depends  upon  the  tightness 
with  which  they  are  made. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  using  side-cords 
in  a  hammock,  a  braid  or  twist  of  fine 
cord  is  used.  In  this  case  a  pretty  fancy 
twist  is  made  of  Solomon's  knots  re- 
peated. It  is  necessary  to  have  four  very 
long  threads  to  start  on,  at  least  three 
times  as  long  as  the  piece  required. 

An  old-fashioned  twist  cord  makes  a 
good  side-cord.  A  piece  of  ordinary  ham- 
mock cord  is  used  for  this,  about  three 
times  the  length  required.  One  person 
holds  each  end,  twisting  to  the  right  till 
the  cord  is  kinky  the  whole  length.  It  is 
then  doubled,  from  the  center,  and  natur- 


BABY  S    CAP    OF    FINE    LINEN    THREAD 

ally  coils  itself  in  a  perfect  twisted  cord. 
Where  it  is  difficult  to  get  supplies,  or  a 
specially  decorative  effect  is  required, 
one  side-cord,  with  a  little  extra  work, 
may  be  used  for  ropes,  side-cords,  and 
everything  connected  with  a  hammock. 

Sometimes  colored  cotton  wrapping 
cord  is  used  for  nets.  For  decorative 
purposes  Sea  Island  cotton  answers  well 
enough,  but  for  hammocks  to  be  used 
out  of  doors  it  is  not  very  durable,  and 
is  likely  to  fade,  and  crock  if  it  becomes 
damp.  In  fact  plain  white  or  linen  color 
seems  far  the  most  satisfactory  in  fitness 
to  purpose,  but  if  color  is  required  it  is 
better  to  dye  the  cord  oneself  before  mak- 
ing up  with  vegetable  dyes  for  cotton. 
The  cord  must  afterward  be  rinsed 
through  many  waters.  Colors  used  for 
carpet  warp  are  generally  fast,  in  brown 
and  gray,  and  if  brighter  tones  are  re- 
quired logwood,  cochineal,  and  other  old- 
fashioned  dyes  will  answer.  To  my  mind 
the  best  color  comes  from  constant  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  rain  till  the  cord  takes 
on  the  silvery  gray  tone  of  an  old 
seine  net.  Mertice  Buck. 
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IT  IS  something  of  a  departure  for 
The  Craftsman  to  talk  about  fash- 
ions from  month  to  month,  and  we 
can  readily  understand  how  some  of  our 
subscribers  may  wonder  about  it  a  little. 
"Why  fashions  in  The  Craftsman? 
What  have  fashions  to  do  with  handi- 
crafts or  fine  arts?  Or  what  significance 
have  women's  clothes  in  relation  to  the 
progress  of  the  world?"  As  all  these 
questions  have  actually  been  asked,  it  is 
well  worth  The  Craftsman's  time  and 
effort  to  explain  just  why  we  have  de- 
cided to  have  a  Fashion  Department,  and 
the  tremendous  importance  of  a  right  at- 
titude toward  clothes  in  the  scheme  of 
human  development. 

Although  it  may  seem  arrogant  to 
make  so  bold  a  statement,  it  is  true  that 
the  human  race  must  grow,  in  order  to 
develop  fuUy,  through  its  mothers  as  well 
as  its  fathers.  Heredity,  so  far  as  it  ex- 
ists, is  always  a  twin  burden;  you  are 
likely  to  inherit  all  the  unfortunate  traits 
of  one  of  your  parents,  while  vainly 
striving  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  the 
other;  and,  as  the  man  as  well  as  the 
woman  is  likely  to  suffer  for  the  mother's 
shortcomings,  it  is  just  as  well  to  count 
her  in  as  an  important  detail  in  the  game 
of  life. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  few 
conditions  in  modern  life  that  so  per- 
manently affect  a  woman  and  her  off- 
spring, mentally  and  physically,  as  this 
question  of  clothes;  not  merely  the  vital 
point  of  whether  clothes  are  comfortable 
and  hygienic,  but  the  actual  expenditure 
of  valuable  nerve  force  in  the  contriving 
of  garments,  the  worry  over  their  insuf- 
ficicncv    or    undesirability,    the    fear    of 


criticism,  and  the  constant  urge  to  variety 
and  novelty.  By  the  woman  fashion 
devotee,  health  and  strength  are  sacri- 
ficed mercilessly,  not  for  beautiful  new 
clothes  which  will  make  her  more  allur- 
ing or  more  comfortable,  but  solely  for 
new  fashions  or  the  doing  over  of  old 
fashions,  the  adding  of  a  brown  ruche  at 
the  back  of  a  purple  hat,  the  shifting  of 
the  fulness  of  the  sleeve  an  inch  or  so, 
changing  the  length  of  a  skirt,  opening 
a  blouse  at  the  back  instead  of  the  front, 
narrowing  a  belt,  widening  a  girdle — 
these  things,  often  nothing  more  im- 
portant, actually  tend  to  such  lengths  of 
phj'sical  strain  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  undermine  health  and  shorten 
life. 

Sensible,  intelligent  women  (at  least 
so  they  rank  about  matters  of  general  im- 
portance) sit  up  nights,  give  up  outdoor 
sports,  sacrifice  delightful  concerts  and 
new  books,  and  often  intercourse  with 
friends  and  family  to  keep  in  style — not 
merely  to  be  well  dressed  or  picturesque, 
but  to  be  in  the  height  of  style.  There 
seems  to  be  some  thriU  and  ecstacy  in  ex- 
citing the  envy  of  friends  over  the  last 
detail  of  fashion  that  is  in  its  way  as 
fatal  a  habit  as  opium  or  gambling,  and 
even  women  who  have  not  the  "fashion 
habit"  seem  to  feel  that  there  is  a  social 
obloquy  in  being  out  of  style — a  personal 
shame  involved,  which  it  is  well  to  avoid 
at  all  costs.  And  so  The  Craftsman 
has  thought  it  worth  while  to  ask  its 
women  readers  to  stop  and  think  about 
clothes,  their  real  relation  to  life,  their 
real  significance  in  the  scheme  of  human 
happiness. 

Of  what  value  that  we  work  and  plnn 
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to  create  a  new  style  of  national  archi- 
tecture that  -will  make  our  homes  simple 
and  beautiful  and  reduce  the  labor 
therein  to  a  minimum?  Of  what  im- 
portance that  the  question  of  furniture 
and  furnishings  in  these  homes  is  being 
made  a  lifelong  study  that  our  daily  life 
may  be  full  of  the  beauty  of  actual  art, 
and  with  the  problem  of  housework  al- 
most wholly  overcome?  Of  what  sig- 
nificance that  we  are  able  to  find  in  our 
homes  through  our  own  exertions  (and 
these  of  the  lightest)  peace  and  rest  and 
pleasure,  if  all  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunity thus  gained  is  promptly  wasted 
in  fashions  ? 

It  is  essential  that  various  phases  of 
one  big,  progressive  movement  should  de- 
velop along  parallel  lines.  If  we  are 
going  to  simplify  life,  simplicity  is  not 
for  one  phase  and  extravagance  for  an- 
other. It  is  of  no  use  to  build  houses  of 
the  kind  that  reduce  labor,  and  make 
dresses  of  the  kind  that  use  up  all  the 
hours  we  have  saved  in  our  wise  archi- 
tecture. To  really  progress  and  achieve 
a  more  reasonable  and  restful  way  of 
living,  it  is  necessary  that  all  of  life 
should  be  in  harmony — clothes  with 
house  and  furnishings,  architecture  with 
civic  improvement  and  social  service.  You 
would  not  get  anywhere  by  trying  to 
walk  in  one  direction  with  the  right  foot 
and  in  another  with  the  left,  no  matter 
how  straight  the  road  the  right  foot  de- 
sired to  travel.  Hence  the  betterment 
of  the  extravagant,  restless  condition  of 
the  life  of  most  American  women  must  be 
accomplished  by  concerted  effort. 

And  so  back  to  feminine  raiment.  To 
dress  ^eautifully,  comfortably,  and  sim- 
ply is  as  much  a  part  of  progress  as  is  a 


wise  style  in  architecture,  or  an  athletic 
physical  standard  for  the  growth  of 
women,  or  the  right  use  of  machinery  in 
relation  to  handicraft  work.  Clothes, 
useful,  beautiful  clothes,  are,  in  fact,  one 
kind  of  handicraft,  and  any  instruction 
about  the  making  of  them  has  as  much  a 
place  in  The  Craftsman  as  cabinet  work 
or  basketry  or  book  binding.  The  whole 
object  of  a  Fashion  Department  in  this 
magazine  is  to  show  the  importance  of 
right  dressing,  and  to  encourage  women 
to  a  point  of  view  that  is  at  once  original, 
wise,  and  profitable. 

Life  lived  in  the  simplest,  most  inex- 
pensive way,  can  be  made  so  overwhelm- 
ingly full  of  enjoyment,  indoors  and  out, 
that  the  thought  of  hours  daily  given  up 
to  the  mere  clothing  of  the  body,  without 
adding  comfort  and  beauty,  fills  one  with 
desperation;  as  though  fashion  were 
some  hideous,  inescapable  blight  that  was 
spreading  out  over  modern  feminine  ex- 
istence. But  how  to  avoid  these  condi- 
tions? It  is  such  a  nerve  strain  to  be 
radical  and  "different."  The  nice,  aver- 
age woman  is  not  a  born  "leader."  She 
just  does  the  best  she  can  to  keep  in 
line;  and  so,  if  the  idea  of  the  simplifica- 
tion of  dress  is  to  be  made  practical,  the 
process  itself  must  be  made  simple,  and 
lovely,  too.  It  must  seem  really  worth 
while  to  women  of  taste  as  well  as  sense. 
A  woman  must  look  as  pretty  in  her  sim- 
ple clothes,  and  she  must  receive  as  many 
admiring  glances  for  them,  and  other 
women  must  offer  her  an  occasional 
tribute  of  envy,  if  she  is  really  to  adopt 
them  into  her  life  permanently.  To  be 
convinced  by  logic  is  no  substitute  to  a 
woman  for  the  thrill  of  praise  and  ad- 
miration. 
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HOW  TO   MAKE  SURE  OF  A  TRIM   WAIST  LINE 

This  taken  for  granted,  the  first  step 
in  lessening  the  burden  of  fashion  serf- 
dom is  to  make  sure  that  simple  fashions 
are  also  beautiful  fashions,  and  that  the 
absence  of  decoration  but  reveals  more 
perfect  lines  in  the  cut  and  fit  and  finish, 
and  with  less  imitation  to  show  a  greater 
actual  charm;  in  other  words,  the  simple 
dress  must  have  attractions  as  great,  or 
greater,  than  the  merely  stylish  dress,  or 
it  will  not  be  "a  go." 

In  the  two  blouses  illustrated  in  this 
article,  it  is  the  intention  to  prove  how 
wholly  attractive  and  original  in  effect  a 
comparatively  simple  waist  can  be  made, 
and  how  very  much  more  of  the  real 
beauty  of  the  wearer  may  be  revealed 
than  in  the  usual  ornate,  fussy  garment. 
In  the  blouse  fastening  in  front  (a  con- 
venience not  often  granted  womankind) 
the  material  used  is  a  flexible  Craftsman 
linen,  a  pale,  wood-fiber  tint,  that  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  any  d.irk-toned 
skirt  material,  though,  perhaps,  best 
with  brown.  This  particular  linen  is  not 
only  beautiful  in  tint  and  texture,  but 
practically  indestructible,  also  it  neither 
fades  nor  shrinks. 

An  instant,  swift  complaint  is  heard — 
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'We  do  not  want  indestructible  materials, 
for  our  waists  go  out  of  style."  But  you 
see  waists  made  after  Craftsman  models 
will  not  go  out  of  style,  for  they  have  no 
extravagant  modishness  to  begin  with. 
So  you  may  safely  buy  the  most  durable 
fabrics  with  an  easy  conscience. 

It  is  worth  while  studying  into  the  de- 
tail of  this  blouse,  for  every  bit  of  it  has 
been  most  carefully  thought  out,  that  it 
should  be  the  acme  of  prettiness,  com- 
fort, serviceableness,  and  durability.  It 
is  cut  with  an  easy  spring  over  the  bust, 
furnished  by  the  shoulder  tucks;  there 
are  broad  shoulders,  which  mean  style 
as  well  as  comfort,  wide  armlioles,  and 
sleeves  sufficiently  loose  for  perfect  free- 
dom from  shoulder  to  wristband.  It  is 
an  ideal  working  blouse  for  office,  or 
school,  or  housework.  There  is  a  little 
droop  and  fulness  at  the  belt,  and  the 


a  wristband  that  will  launder  well 

belt  shows  an  ample  waist-line  that  must 
always  belong  to  a  perfectly  healthy 
girl;  but  a  trim  waist,  nevertheless,  that 
goes  with  the  smartest  dressing  and  with 
a  proper  personal  pride.  If  a  girl  has 
her  rightful  heritage  of  a  plump,  round 
throat,   the   simple   collar   shown    in   this 
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DETAIL    OF    EMBROIDERY    STITCH 

design,  loose  and  low,  will  be  very  be- 
coming to  her;  if  not,  she  would  better 
finish  the  blouse  with  a  neckband,  and 
wear  with  it  a  plain  linen  collar,  or  a 
becoming  black  satin  stock.  The  scal- 
loped edges  of  the  entire  blouse  afford 
an  opportunity  for  a  pleasing  color  har- 
mony, thus  avoiding  a  too  severe  line  in 
so  plain  a  garment.  For  the  object  in 
simple  dressing  is  not  rigidity  nor  se- 
verity, but  the  combining  of  materials 
and  colors  to  develop  a  garment  into  an 
appropriate  outer  covering  that  is  re- 
lated to  the  wearer  in  color,  style,  and 
outline.  It  would  be  an  excellent  idea 
to  embroider  the  blouse  edges  in  the  same 
color  as  the  skirt  which  is  to  be  worn 
with  it. 

It  may  be  considered  reverting  to 
primitive  methods  to  frankly  button  a 
blouse  with  the  buttons  showing,  but, 
personally,  it  is  a  great  gratification  to 
me   to   see   buttons   worn   with   this   dig- 


nity, and  not  placed  under  pleats  and 
flaps  as  though  they  were  an  indecent 
necessity,  the  use  of  which  was  a  hu- 
miliation to  any  right-minded  girl. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  button  should 
be  hidden  any  more  than  a  stud.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  the 
best  sort  of  an  ornament,  which  is  also 
useful.  The  idea  that  it  is  essential  to 
good  dressing  to  conceal  a  simple,  useful 
button  is  one  of  the  many  affectations  of 
fashion  that  fill  one  with  amusement,  if 
not  disgust.  This  blouse,  which  is  es- 
sentially for  workaday  use,  is  pretty  of 
any  soft  flannel,  or  wash  silk,  or  of  the 
cheaper  coarse  butchers'  linen.  Any 
shrinkable  material  should  be  thoroughly 
tested  before  being  cut,  as  shrinkage  in 


RAISED   BUTTONHOLE   STITCH 


A   COMFORTABLE  COLLAR   MODEL 

a  plain  model  is  alwavs  more  noticeable 
and  disastrous. 

The  second  model  here  illustrated,  al- 
though quite  as  simple  as  the  first,  has  a 
suggestion,  through  cut  and  finish,  of 
greater  dressiness,  and  is  designed  more 
for  afternoon  wear,  for  luncheon,  to  use 
with  tailored  suits,  or  for  tub  shirtwaist 
dresses.  The  best  material  for  this 
model  are  Shanghai  silk,  mull,  and  tin- 
stiffened  lawns,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. In  the  illustration  a  complete 
dress  is  shown,  for  winter  indoor  wear, 
made  of  white,  washable,  plain  Shanghai 
silk.  The  fulness  in  the  front  of  the 
blouse  is  gained  by  many  hairline  tucks 
just  at  the  shoulders.     A  very  decorative 
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effect  is  presented  by  cutting  out  a  de- 
sign, buttonholing  the  edges  of  it  with 
a  pearl-gray  silk,  and  setting  under  the 
openings  a  piece  of  deep  gray  velvet. 
The  velvet  is  tacked  on  and  removed  for 
laundering  purposes. 

A  girl  with  any  deftness  of  fingers 
can  easUy  work  out  an  original  design 
from  her  favorite  flowers,  do  the  cutting 
and  embroidering  herself,  and  thus  learn 
much  of  fine  handwork  and  floral  de- 
signing while  making  a  perfectly  prac- 
tical and  useful  garment.  A  great  va- 
riety of  color  schemes  can  be  thought 
out  The  dress  material  could  be  of 
Delft  blue,  with  white  buttonholed 
edge ;  or  the  silk  could  be  white,  with  old 
ivory  embroidery  and  daffodil  yellow 
velvet ;  or  cadet  blue  silk  would  be  pretty, 
with  black  embroidery  and  scarlet  velvet. 
With  the  latter  scheme  a  pretty  floral 
decoration  could  be  made  up  from  field 
poppies,  which  conventionalize  most  ef- 
fectively. 

To  be  sure,  this  is  all  decoration,  but  it 
is  decoration  with  a  purpose — to  secure 
an  interesting  variety  in  color,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  develop  in  the  maker  a 
worth-while  sense  of  the  handicraft  of 


dressmaking — a  very  different  proposi- 
tion from  mere  useless  decoration,  with 
no  real  thought  and  much  real  expense. 

Both  of  these  waists  are  unlined,  which 
lessens  labor  in  making  and  laundering. 
Both  are  equally  appropriate  for  winter 
and  summer,  and  both  are  suited  to  any 
variety  of  figure.  The  slender  girl,  who 
studies  her  own  style,  will  add  a  little  to 
the  fulness  over  the  chest,  will  lengthen 
the  sleeve  a  trifle,  and  close  the  neck; 
while  the  plump  and  rosy  girl  will  make 
the  most  of  the  low-neck  effect,  and  do 
away  with  all  superfluous  fulness.  The 
girl  with  flesh  can  afford  greater  frank- 
ness in  her  clothes  than  the  thin  girl, 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  under- 
stands the  art  of  dressmaking,  can  create 
illusion  and  mystery  by  the  careful  study 
of  detail.  Each  type  must  understand 
herself,  and  must  use  her  brain  to  bring 
her  clothes  in  perfect  harmony  with  her 
characteristics. 

In  our  March  number  the  question  of 
spring  hats  will  be  taken  up;  instruction 
for  their  home  making  will  be  given,  and 
excellent  working  plans  and  designs  fur- 
nished. The  serious  problem  of  bonnets 
will  also  be  taken  up. 
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IS  AMERICA  SELLING  HER  BIRTHRIGHT  IN 
ART  FOR  A  MESS  OF  POTTAGE?  SIGNIFI- 
CANCE OF  THIS  YEAR'S  EXHIBIT  AT  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY:  BY  GILES 
EDGERTON 

T  THE  one  hundred  and  second  exhibition  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  there  were 
five  hundred   pictures   or  more — a  Sargent,   a   few 
Whistlers,  and  some  others.     One  would  like  to  sail 
away  from  the  average  American  picture  show  on 
waters  of  Lethe.    And  barring  this  privilege  it  is  well 
to  forget,  not  to  remember,  most  of  the  things  we  do 
artistically  in  this  country.    Why  should  it  be  so?    Why  do  Ameri- 
can artists  chase  traditional  butterflies,  forgetting  the  country  they 
run  tlirough  ?    Why  are  we  divorcing  art  from  imagination  and  wed- 
ding it  at  the  best  to  novelty  ?    We  are  a  vast,  vivid  countrj'  of  gigan- 
tic forces,  above  and  below  ground.    There  are  splendid  untried  pow- 
ers to  be  reckoned  with — strange  ponderous  conditions  yet  in  the 
process  of  testing ;  a  wide  land  of  vanishing  races,  treading  in  pictur- 
esque garb  the  road  to  extinction.     There  are  burning  deserts  with 
mysterious  lights  at  dawn  and  twilight,  and  prairie  seas  stretching  out 
into  gray  hills,  and  a  wonderful  radiance  of  color  over  rocky  wastes 
and  narrow  mile-deep  trenches.    There  are  clouds  that  tumble  down  at 
sunset  from  Valhalla,  and  terrible  sandstorms  that  pursue  strangers 
over  desert  lands.    And  further  on  in  the  Great  Southwest,  we  have 
even  ruins  of  our  own — old  Mission  buildings  of  romantic  times, 
of  mellow  red  and  gray  tones,  with  rows  of  bells  hung  in  their  walls  to 
call  aside  the  artist  and  win  him  to  a  national  expression  of  art. 

Again,  what  scope  for  the  symbolist  we  have  in  our  towering,  crude, 
vibrating,  nervous,  uncertain  civilization.  What  suggestions  for  the 
realist  in  our  East  Side  polyglot  populace.     What  opportunity  for 
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the  spiritually  minded  in  our  delicate,  fade  pink-gray  society  of  New- 
England!  And  yet,  in  our  American  art  galleries,  one  mainly  sees 
"The  Seine  at  Night,"  "Barbizon  in  the  Spring,"  "A  Volendam 
Festival,"  "Ferenze  in  the  Moonlight,"  "A  Venetian  Nocturne" — 
usually  interesting  in  feeling,  occasionally  beautiful  in  expression, 
almost  always  technically  forceful,  worth  doing  if  one  can  afford  to 
separate  a  nation's  art  from  a  nation;  but  pitiful  if  intended  as  an 
expression  of  the  utmost  we  can  achieve  as  American  artists. 

Oh,  I  know  that  "art  has  no  country."  American  painters  and 
sculptors  are  as  a  Greek  chorus  in  their  unanimity  of  expression  on  this 
point.  And  quite  truly  the  fullest  understanding  and  widest  appre- 
ciation of  art  should  be  universal;  but  the  art  that  has  lived,  that  we 
seek  for  inspiration  and  information,  has  been,  without  exception, 
strongly,  vividly  national,  out  of  the  very  soil  of  the  nation,  express- 
ing the  thought  and  purpose  of  the  people,  absolutely  individual — an 
expression,  never  an  accretion. 

The  idea  that  art  is  wholly  technique,  that  we  as  a  nation  can  find 
our  greatest  expression  while  imitating  the  ways  and  the  methods  of 
France  or  Holland  or  England  at  the  easel  is  to  condemn  American 
art  at  the  outset — to  take  away  from  us  our  national  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  foreign  pottage.  No  one  who  thinks  imdervalues  technique. 
Everyone  who  thinks  realizes  that  the  man  who  has  achieved  great 
technique  can  express  through  his  art  that  quality  which  we  vaguely 
call  inspiration;  but  why  can  not  a  man  work  this  marvel  with  the 
subjects  of  his  native  land?  Why  must  it  necessarily,  as  at  the  present 
time,  be  associated  wdth  Paris  or  Rome  or  Munich? 

Everyone  who  ventures  a  plea  for  a  national  spirit  in  art  is  met 
with  the  threadbare  response  that  "really  the  essential  is  good  paint- 
ing," that  to  regard  the  subject  is  provincial;  but  even  with  good  paint- 
ing there  surely  has  to  be  some  subject,  and  if  it  is  of  so  little  impor- 
tance, why  should  we  so  invariably  take  the  trouble  to  import  it?  We 
do  not  study  Greek  art  to  gain  an  insight  into  Ethiopia  or  Persia. 
The  art  might  be  technically  as  good,  if  such  were  the  case,  but  the 
chances  are  that  it  would  be  dead.  A  nation  has  a  right  to  create  her 
own  art  expression.  The  sculpture,  painting,  music,  poetrj^  produced 
by  a  nation  are  her  progeny.  They  should  inherit  her  characteristics. 
To  be  of  universal  interest  they  should  portray  her  temperament.  "Why 
should  American  people  always  be  called  upon  to  be  proud  of  what 
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their  artists  have  accompHshed  with  French  landscapes,  Dutch  figures, 
Oriental  interiors,  simply  because  they  are  weU  done?  Why  not 
bring  some  of  this  execution  to  bear  upon  the  Indians  and  architecture 
in  our  gray  deserts,  the  remains  of  a  departed,  gorgeous  civilization 
in  our  Southwest ;  the  splendor  of  color,  the  mystery  of  clouds  of  our 
deep  canyons,  the  tender,  intimate  sweetness  and  delicate  friendliness 
of  our  New  England  hillsides? 

We  are  aU  familiar  with  the  weary  plaint  of  our  artists  that  in 
America  we  have  no  atmosphere.  We  are  accused  by  the  American 
student  in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  having  a  country  without  nuances, 
without  halftones,  or  subtilties,  light  and  shadow.  We  are  sneered  at 
as  not  paintable.  Perhaps  we  are  not,  as  Brittany  is  or  Naples  or  the 
harbor  at  Boulogne  or  Rothenburg  in  a  sunrise  mist;  but  just  what 
is  reaUy  paintable  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  opinion — not  wholly  of 
French  tradition.  Remington  has  found  the  Western  Indians  and 
their  environment  worthy  of  a  masterly  brush;  Borglum  has  discov- 
ered subjects  enough  roaming  over  the  Western  plains  for  a  technique 
that  might  seem  good  enough  for  French  rivers  and  Brittany 
meadows :  Twachtman  did  not  give  up  painting  because  New  England 
was  his  abiding  place,  and  lament  the  absence  of  French  atmosphere 
in  Connecticut.  He  just  stepped  outdoors,  walked  through  his  gar- 
den, looked  down  a  winding  lane  or  out  over  the  Sound  at  Cos  Cob, 
and  painted,  and  achieved  marvels  of  atmospheric  effects  that  few  of 
the  greatest  of  foreign  landscapists  have  ever  excelled.  He  did  not 
worry  because  America  was  not  paintable.  If  he  ever  thought  about 
it  at  all,  it  must  have  been  with  a  quiet  little  smile  of  amusement. 
And  so,  what  we  need  in  order  to  create  a  further  national  spirit  in  our 
art  is  not  a  different  country,  but  a  different,  new,  intelligent  under- 
standmg  point  of  view  toward  our  country  as  it  exists. 

In  three  months'  time  in  New  York  during  the  past  winter,  Pamela 
Cobnan  Smith  has  filled  a  dozen  note  books  with  sketches  for  paintings, 
all  born  of  the  appeal  made  to  her  imagination  by  the  tremendously 
significant  conditions  which  she  has  felt  all  about  her  both  in  the 
sociology  and  psychology  of  this  swiftly  growing  nation.  "The  diffi- 
culty is,"  she  said  recently,  "that  the  country  is  too  full  of  subjects,  one 
has  not  time  to  digest  the  material  for  work,  one's  imagination  is 
crowded  with  strange  inspiration,  there  is  no  time  left  between  impres- 
sions to  work  out  the  material  that  comes  daily  for  one's  art;  there 
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has  never  been  a  time  or  a  nation  fuller  of  meaning  to  the  thinking- 
artist  than  America  is  to-day."  And  what  this  American  woman  sees 
just  in  and  about  New  York  is  but  one  appeal  to  the  artist;  there  are 
hundreds  of  others,  by  land  and  by  sea,  in  the  people  and  in  the  soil. 

FROM  a  national  point  of  view,  the  most  interesting  exhibit  this 
season  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  was  the  Impressionist 
Room — perhaps  not  a  great  exhibit  of  most  of  our  best  Ameri- 
can artists,  but  at  least  it  was  American,  and  a  good  exhibit  of  some 
of  our  best  men.  Twachtman  was  there  and  Childe  Hassam  at  his 
very  best,  and  Metcalf  and  the  Philadelphia  man,  Carroll  S.  Tyson, 
Jr.,  who  finds  beauty  in  splendor  of  color  without  nuance.  The  inspi- 
ration of  this  group  of  men  is  largely  New  England — a  spinster  land, 
with  a  perfume  of  new  mown  hay,  ofttimes  hidden  in  a  veil  of  pale- 
tinted  sea  mists — a  land  of  tender  hillsides,  of  kind  gardens — sensitive 
but  not  dramatic.  Glackens  would  find  no  subjects  here,  nor  would 
Henri,  nor  Sargent;  but  Constable  would  have  liked  it  before  he 
became  a  "great  master,"  and  Millet  always. 

Twachtman's  "Country  Road"  is,  I  think,  in  Cos  Cob,  a  remote 
coimtry  home,  just  any  house,  half -hidden  in  the  slow  fall  of  an  early 
snow.  The  whole  picture  suffused  with  the  mysterious  light  of  a 
windless  snowfall,  and  full  of  that  ineffable  thrill  that  comes  to  the 
lover  of  nature  with  the  first  white  landscape.  Twachtman  has  painted 
a  lyric  of  winter.  Metcalf  has  done  the  same  for  the  New  England 
fall.  Slender  trees  half-clad  in  soft  October  yellow,  a  glint  of  water 
in  which  they  are  shadowed,  a  hillside  road  winding  unevenly  up  to 
the  sky,  a  glow  of  fall  sunlight  through  brown  and  red  oak  leaves,  and 
the  picture  is  born,  with  the  freshness  of  autumn  woods,  with  shadowy 
October  skies,  with  mists  or  yellow  lights,  or  streams  gray  with  the 
first  frost.  Some  of  the  best  of  our  landscape  men  do  not  seem  to 
have  found  their  own  land  unworthy  of  their  technique.  Tryon  has 
not,  nor  J.  Alden  Weir,  nor  J.  Francis  Murphy,  nor  the  older  Inness 
who,  in  fact,  first  discovered  that  we  had  a  landscape  from  the  artist's 
point  of  view, 

Tyson  has  made  a  brilliant  reply  to  the  Latin  Quarter's  weary 
wail  for  nuance,  with  his  sharp  separating  of  color,  his  contrast  and 
lack  of  halftones.  It  is  not  so  much  the  amount  or  variety  of  color 
that  he  uses  as  the  way  in  which  he  uses  it.     His  blues  are  radiant, 
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luminous  with  the  fendiess  depths  of  aapphiTeS' and  Southern  seas,  and 
white  leaves  his  brush  a  medium  that  sparkles,  radiates,  and  suggests 
color.  The  pale  phases  of  life  are  not  for  his  canvas.  There  is  actu- 
ally a  sense  of  physical  exhilaration  in  liis  pictures,  in  these  fresh  cre- 
ations of  sea  and  light  and  people.  "Ironbound,"  by  Childe  Hassam,' 
is  the  same  kind  of  subject  as  some  of  Tyson's  coast  scenes,  but  here 
again  you  perceive  the  greatness  of  the  artist's  feehng  rather  than  the 
significance  of  the  subject.  The  cliffs  in  Hassam's  pictm-es  retreat 
far  back  in  the  canvas  in  a  cloudy  atmosphere,  and  the  sea  moves  lazUy 
and  vagviely  through  a  faint  haze  that  seems  like  visible  air.  One 
wonders  why  on  a  second  cliff  picture  this  same  artist  should  have 
painted  a  robust  nude  lady  and  called  her  "Lorelei."  It  is  a  nice 
attractive  chff ,  bathed  in  a  wonderful  atmosphere,  but  the  siren  posing 
on  the  rocks  annoys  one;  she  could  never  be  a  destroyer  of  happy  mari- 
ner homes.  She  is  a  vain  enchantress  without  romance  or  pictorial 
quality,  and  so  one  resents  her  intrusive  obviousness.  Very  few  men 
can  paint  the  nude  out  of  doors  convincingly.  As  a  rule,  these  fair, 
modern  nymphs  look  chilly,  self-conscious,  and  without  raison  d'etre. 

Gari  Melchers  had  a  rare  honor  at  the  Academy,  an  entire  room 
given  up  to  his  work  alone,  so  that  whether  on  the  line  or  "skied"  he 
had  no  fault  to  find.  It  was  a  charming  room,  with  many  repetitions 
of  Melchers'  favorite  color  combination  of  delicate  blue  and  lilac, 
with  many  characteristically  interesting  Dutch  faces,  with  green  gar- 
dens dappled  in  sunlight,  with  babies  real  enough  to  adopt,  with  one 
notable  group,  "The  Last  Supper,"  and  a  delightful  portrait  of  his 
wife.  Gari  Melchers  has  a  most  piquant  way  of  presenting  the 
Dutch  type  of  face  and  form  in  a  Dutch  interior,  yet  with  a  suggestion 
of  Japanese  in  color  and  ornamentation.  His  picture  of  "The  Bride" 
has  been  called  sentimental;  it  is  in  reality  a  rarely  interesting  char- 
acter study.  The  bride  is  a  Dutch  girl,  young,  dull,  naive  to  a  degree; 
there  is  placid  surrender  in  her  face — no  curiosity,  no  anticipated  joy; 
apparently  no  emotional  point  of  view  whatever — an  understanding 
that  girls  marry — that  she  is  about  to.  Her  cheeks  are  roses  and  her 
headdress  beautiful,  but  she  does  not  know  these  things.  Her  hands 
are  scarred  Avith  toil,  but  she  does  not  know  this.  She  is  only  half 
awake  to  life,  to  either  its  joy  or  its  sorrow.  At  forty  she  will  be 
ugly,  and  she  will  know  it  all. 

A  more 'vivid  contrast  than  between  "The  Bride"  and  the  "Portrait 
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of  Mrs.  Melchers,"  it  would  be  hard  to  present;  the  latter  has  the  same 
exquisite  color  note,  violet  and  blue,  faint  green  and  a  little  rose.  As 
a  portrait  it  is  full  of  esprit  and  mental  alertness,  of  a  fine  boyish 
strength  and  a  fresh  womanly  sweetness;  there  is  youth  and  frank 
unconsciousness  of  beauty,  but  a  joyous  pleasure  in  aU  emotions,  of 
the  fullest  understanding  of  life's  finenesses.  What  a  very  lovely  young 
woman  Mrs.  Melchers  must  be  to  inspire  such  an  exquisite  portrait! 
"The  Last  Supper"  has  a  more  somber  color  scheme  than  the  usual 
flower-like  quahty  of  Melchers'  work.  It  is  a  most  reaUstic  picture 
of  humble  folk  done  simply,  as  primitive  folks  should  be,  and  the 
Christ  is  a  man  of  the  people,  built  in  their  mold  and  wearing  their 
clothes.  The  pale  green  halo  seems  the  only  false  note  in  the  picture; 
the  light  that  is  necessary  to  distinguish  "the  Son  of  Man"  is  in  the 
face  of  the  Christ,  and  the  halo  seems  an  afterthought. 

IN  THE  room  next  to  the  Melchers'  exhibit  there  was  a  motley 
group  of  unrelated  material.     By  all  odds  the  most  interesting 

pictiu"e  there  was  W.  J.  Glackens'  portrait  study  of  his  wife.  It 
is,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  most  brilliant  piece  of 
painting  that  Glackens  has  yet  achieved,  and  gives  reason  to  believe 
that  he  is  becoming  one  of  our  important  men,  not  merely  as  an  illus- 
trator, where  he  ranks  at  the  head,  but  as  a  ruthless,  uncompromising, 
great  painter  of  life.  Of  course,  to  the  painter  all  things  are  grist  for 
his  mill,  but  because  a  subject  is  interesting  material,  why  should 
defects  be  over-emphasized,  why  should  a  man  use  his  very  clever 
technique  to  shock  the  beholder?  Yet  is  a  masterly  painting  cruelly 
done.  And  it  holds  the  critic.  One  went  back  to  it  again  and  again, 
and  always  there  was  the  same  admiration  and  the  same  revolt. 

Near  the  Glackens'  portrait  were  two  small  studies  by  Alice  SheUe, 
both  well  painted,  with  unusually  clever  brush  work.  And  nearby, 
"The  Sand  Pits,"  by  Horatio  Walker,  was  well  worth  a  second  glance. 
It  is  a  small  painting  done  in  his  best  style,  and  the  bits  of  blue,  the 
workman's  blouse  and  the  glint  of  sky,  are  exceedingly  weU  managed. 
Henri  was  also  hung  in  this  room.  A  Spanish  girl,  of  course,  but  not 
one  of  his  best,  is  called  "La  Reina  Mora."  What  is  sometimes  won- 
derful brilliancy  of  painting  suggests  in  this  picture  a  tin-like  surface 
with  sharp  edges.  This  accenting  of  mannerism  is  not  new  in  Henri, 
and  it  would  be  worth  while  to  cut  it  out  of  the  work  of  so  important 
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In  the  succeeding  gallery  were  three  Whistlers,  the  famous  pale 
portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  that  is  as  marvelously  painted  back 
into  the  frame  as  Velasquez  would  have  done,  and  the  effects  achieved 
with  the  same  mysterious  use  of  somber  tints  to  express  color  and 
character  and  the  suggestion  of  life  that  is  beyond  all  words  to  describe. 
Whistler's  "Blue  and  Coral"  was  another  specially  interesting  hand- 
hng  of  subdued  color  with  a  wonderful  placing  of  curious  faint  blue 
and  red.  "La  Napohtaine"  was  a  third  Whistler — a  genuine  Neapoli- 
tan type,  gross,  physically  magnetic  and  imtrustworthy,  an  unpleasant 
person  whom  one  would  hke  to  pass  quickly  by,  but  does  not  always, 
in  galleries  or  life. 

Chase  showed  three  portraits  in  this  room,  all  conventionally  fash- 
ionable people  and  all  done  as  a  master  must  paint  irrespective  of 
inspiration,  with  that  marvel  of  brush  work  known  as  the  Chase 
technique,  but  only  one  of  these  pictures  had  any  interest  for  the  lay 
mind.  The  portrait  of  "Mrs.  Horace  Jayne"  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  character  studies  that  Chase,  or  any  of  the  modern  men, 
has  achieved.  I  doubt  if  Mrs.  Jayne's  mother  knew  her  any  better 
than  the  average  intelligent  spectator  did  after  a  few  minutes  observa- 
tion of  this  picture.  It  is  Chase  at  his  greatest.  Mrs.  Jayne  is  the  last 
phase  in  the  development  of  the  American  beauty. 

The  picture  by  James  R.  Hopkins,  in  this  room,  arrested  the 
attention.  It  is  called  "A  Passing  Moment."  It  may  or  may  not  be  a 
portrait,  but  it  is  an  unusual  presentation  of  yellow  and  black,  aU  well 
modeled  and  well  composed.  The  black  kitty  is  a  tumbling  bundle  of 
black  fur.  The  gown  is  soft  yellow,  hanging  in  straight  folds  with 
the  weight  of  heavy  velvet.  It  was  worth  going  back  to.  Dangerfield's 
two  important  landscapes  hung  on  either  side  of  Whistler's  "Irving," 
a  brilliant  contrast  in  subject,  color,  and  technique. 

In  Gallery  E  there  was  a  fourth  Whistler,  "Count  Robert,"  a 
whimsical  study  of  the  Count  de  Montesquieu,  a  cruel  portrayal  of 
mental  and  physical  vanity,  a  final  analysis  of  the  French  aesthete. 
The  Sargent  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Endicott  Peabody  was  a  pitiless 
portrait — hence  a  good  Sargent.  How  does  this  great  American  artist 
find  people  with  the  moral  courage  or  the  naivete  to  sit  to  him?  I 
have  heard  of  the  wife  of  an  illustrious  man,  who  after  her  husband's 
death  cut  Sargent's  portrait  of  him  into  shreds.  She  had  borne  it  as 
long  as  she  could. 
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THIS  Exhibit  showed  an  unusually  large  number  of  bronzes, 
twenty-six  by  Paul  Nocquet,  mainly  symbolic  subjects,  hys-: 
;  terical  people  giving  imitations  of  men  and  women  in  various 

states  of  emotion,  through  the  medium  of  strained  positions  and  tense 
muscles.  A  few  were  simple  and  convincing,  and  one  was  actually 
humorous.  Roth  had  some  fine,  sinuous,  hungry  polar  bears ;  Abaste- 
nia  St.  Leger  Eberle  showed  a  "Fighting  Eagle,"  an  interesting 
"Indian  Shooting  Fish,"  a  clever  little  girl  on  roller  skates,  and  a  very 
realistic  figure  of  a  "Woman  Picking  Up  Coal."  Caroline  Peddle 
Ball  had  some  very  dear  children,  real  little  atoms  with  lovable  curves. 
Albert  Humphrey's  work  was  distinctly  in  the  national  spirit,  and 
ISIartha  J.  Cromwell  showed  a  cunning,  hve  little  boy.  The  best  of 
these  bronze  sculptors  came  much  nearer  to  presenting  a  national  style 
of  work  than  aU  the  paintings  on  the  waUs  put  together.  Their  mod- 
ehng  was  excellent,  their  feeling  genuine,  and  their  subjects  the  things 
that  belong  to  us,  that  we  understand  and  sympathize  with,  and  that 
carry  or  should  carry  the  big  appeal  to  Americans.  A  rather  large 
collection  of  St.  Gaudens'  was  shown.  A  rehef  of  his  son,  Horner,^ 
full  of  fresh  youth  and  beauty,  the  well-remembered  relief  of  Steven- 
son, and  a  small  relief  of  Howells  and  his  daughter  Mildred. 

The  attitude  toward  this  Exhibit  among  artists  as  a  whole,  espe- 
cially in  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  resentment,  the  outgrowth  of  a  deep 
sense  of  wide  injustice  toward  American  artists.  The  jury  of  selection 
is  accused  of  fadism — of  exploiting  small  groups  of  men  already 
famous,  said  jury  also  accused  of  being  men  of  wealth  and  social 
position — laymen  in  the  art  world.  It  has  been  said  that  "Who's  Who 
in  America,"  is  the  standard  of  the  "selection  comnaittee,"  and  that 
the  galleries  were  closed  to  many  of  the  biggest  men  in  the  country, 
either  unknown  to  or  not  liked  by  the  Philadelphia  Smart  Set.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  sinister  tales  told  in  the  studios  in  Philadelphia 
and  elsewhere.  But  the  question  that  arises  to  the  writer  is  just  how 
much  more  significantly  American  the  Exhibit  would  have  been  with 
a  greater  variety  of  canvases,  and  with  a  variety  of  greater  men;  if 
there  would  have  been  simply  more  of  the  same  foreign  subjects  done 
with  greater  or  less  perfection,  or  if  some  of  the  excluded  great  men 
would  have  shown  the  greater  national  spirit  in  their  art,  and  made  the 
Exhibit  of  1907  of  significance  to  us  as  a  people,  or  left  it,  as  it  is,  a 
pretty  picture  show. 
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UPON  THE  NATIVE:  THE  DANGER  OF 
ADAPTATION  WITHOUT  ASSIMILATION: 
BY   KATHARINE   METCALF  ROOF 

I  HE  pursuit  of  the  picturesque  I  What  a  self-conscious 
pursuit  it  is  becoming!  Romance-seeking  travelers 
recommend  places  to  each  other  as  "undiscovered  by  the 
tourist,"  and  in  their  subsequent  descriptions  the  some- 
what overworked  terms  "atmosphere"  and  "local  color" 
inevitably  figure.  What,  analyzed,  is  this  quality  of 
picturesqueness  but  the  effect  produced  upon  the  mind  by  contrast, 
the  sensation  we  have  in  contact  with  the  unaccustomed  ?  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  great  new  country  must  cross  the  water  to  find  the  obvious 
contrast  of  the  color  and  tone  of  time,  or,  at  a  pinch,  search  for  the 
unusual  in  isolated  corners  of  their  own  land.  These  places  we  hear 
characterized  as  "quaint,"  "remote,"  or  "un-American."  Europeans, 
on  the  same  principle,  find  picturesqueness  in  phases  of  American  life 
unfamiliar  to  them — hence  the  French  and  English  mania  for  "coon 
songs,"  and  the  "cack-wack" — as  the  French  pronounce  it — the  Eng- 
lish desire  for  Indian  and  ranch  stories,  and  the  large  French  audience 
attracted  to  what  is  billed  as  "Le  vrai  Buffalo  Bill." 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  our  magazines  give 
less  attention  than  formerly  to  the  so-called  article  of  travel.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  supposed  to  be  that  the  majority  of  the  readers  of  the 
first-class  magazines  are  people  who  travel  and  get  their  impressions  at 
first  hand,  and  that  the  great  popular  magazine  public  which  has 
grown  to  such  enormous  proportions  in  America  during  the  last  few 
years — the  large,  literate,  yet  uncultured  public  of  a  land  of  high 
wages  and  easy  commercial  advantages,  is  conceived  to  be  interested 
only  in  home  topics  of  an  obvious  character. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  large  class  of  traveling  Americans  not  ad- 
dicted to  the  pursuit  of  the  picturesque,  whose  travels  do  not  usually 
extend  beyond  the  large  cities,  the  Riviera,  and  the  fashionable  water- 
ing places.  Many  of  these  are  not  entirely  clear  as  to  why  they  have 
gone  abroad.  Somehow  the  consciousness  has  come  to  them  or  their 
children  that  Europe  is  a  place  where  people  go.  Yet  even  these 
vague  money-spending,  rather  than  money-enjoying,  travelers  leave 
Europe  with  a  collection  of  crude,  yet  more  or  less  definite  impressions 
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with  regard  to  that  money  spending,  even  if  their  conclusions  do  not 
lead  them  beyond  the  conviction  that  they  have  been  cheated  and  that 
Europe  is  less  comfortable  than  America. 

Any  traveler  who  goes  outside  the  usual  line  of  travel,  whether  he 
thinks  deeply  or  superficially  upon  the  subject,  learns  the  difference 
between  the  country  "spoiled"  by  the  tourist  and  the  corner  as  yet  un- 
touched. What  then  constitutes  this  condition  of  being  spoiled?  The 
obvious,  most  frequently  commented  upon  quality  in  it  is  the  tendency 
to  raise  prices  for  the  traveler.  In  London  and  Paris  during  the  season 
when  the  American  migration  is  expected  this  difference  in  prices  is 
perceptible  even  in  the  shops  and  is  recognized  by  all  the  permanent 
residents  in  those  cities.  In  Italy,  too,  it  has  long  been  the  case.  The 
effect  of  a  people  spending  money  with  the  careless  ease  characteristic 
of  even  the  poor  American  on  a  holiday,  has  had  its  logical  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  the  more  frugal  Latin  and  Briton.  Then,  too,  Americans 
seldom  question  prices  or  indulge  in  the  bargaining  that  the  Latin  ex- 
pects, and  this  racial  difference  has  again  had  its  effect  upon  the  fragile 
conmiercial  honesty  of  the  Frenchman  and  Italian. 

The  same  thing  frequently  happens  for  that  matter  in  the  New 
England  village  that  has  become  suddenly  popular  as  a  summer  resort. 
In  short,  when  essential  differences,  whether  of  race,  class  or  custom, 
are  brought  into  conflict  it  seems  inevitable  that  there  should  be  a  de- 
teriorating effect  upon  one  side  or  the  other  or  both.  Such  a  condition 
Lafcadio  Hearn  has  pointed  out  in  describing  the  effect  of  the  first 
British  merchants  upon  the  Japanese  in  the  seaport  towns. 

Unquestionably  the  more  qviickly  the  new  has  to  be  assimilated  the 
gi-eater  its  power  to  injure.  Such  a  result  is  very  patent  here  in  our 
own  coimtry,  where  a  family  can  pass  in  one  generation  from  ignor- 
ance and  squalor  to  comparative  wealth.  The  undeveloped,  half-baked 
product  of  generations  of  unthinking  laborers  or  paupers  landed  here, 
finds  himself  suddenly  in  possession  of  unlimited  personal  liberty  with, 
in  most  cases,  an  easy  opportunity  for  money-making.  The  result  in 
a  few  years — depending  upon  the  measure  of  his  success — is  probably 
a  member  of  a  militant  union,  a  socialist,  or  a  man  with  more  money 
than  is  well  for  one  of  his  limited  moral  and  mental  development. 

In  Europe  the  sudden  introduction  through  the  automobile  of  the 
luxurious  money-spending  world  to  the  simple  and  primitive  has  had 
its  effect.    In  France  especially,  where  the  roads  are  so  fine,  it  has  been 
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the  means  of  opening  up  hitherto  remote  country  districts.  The  auto- 
mobihst  shooting  through  does  not  stop  to  question  the  price.  The 
effect  upon  the  business  methods  of  the  iim  or  shopkeeper  is  aknost  in- 
variable, and  it  must  be  admitted  the  temptation  undoubtedly  is  great. 

Individuals  living  for  a  season  in  a  foreign  country  learn  to  know 
relative  values.  In  some  places  which  have  been  the  seat  of  American 
colonies  for  years  the  natives  are  gradually  learning  that  all  Americans 
are  not  rich  and  have  come  to  treat  them  more  as  their  own  people. 

The  exception  exists  in  such  cases  as  that  of  the  well-to-do  Ameri- 
can colony  in  Paris  where  the  Americans  demand  luxuries — principally 
in  the  matter  of  personal  daintiness — unheard  of  in  the  Parisian  phil- 
osophy. In  that  instance  a  permanent  and  more  or  less  legitimate  raise 
in  prices  has  come  about,  so  that  Paris  is  now  as  expensive  a  place  of 
residence  as  New  York. 

ALL  this,  however,  is  the  superficial  aspect  of  the  question.  There 
is  a  deeper  reflection  that  must  occur  to  the  thoughtful  tourist 
and  that  is  the  gravity  of  the  moral  effect  upon  the  simpler 
people  of  remote  psychology  and  inferior  intelligence  at  suddenlj^ 
finding  themselves  an  object  of  interest  to  the  traveler.  This  occurs  in 
localities,  obviously  picturesque,  which  have  retained  some  peculiarity 
of  costume  or  custom  that  brings  the  visitor  from  afar  to  see  them. 
Familiar  instances  are  to  be  found  in  the  little  island  of  Maarken  on  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  and  at  Oberammergau. 

The  inhabitants  of  Maarken,  in  spite  of  their  proximitj^  to  the  large 
modern  city  of  Amsterdam,  are,  as  the  guide  books  chronicle,  "still 
wearing  the  costume."  It  is  a  costume  quaint  rather  than  beautiful,  of 
ancient  pattern  and  rich  in  color.  Superficially  it  is  all  gay  and  pic- 
turesque. Yet  considered  ethically  that  little  island  with  its  crowded 
red-roofed  houses,  its  vivid  color  patches  of  boat  and  costume,  is  a 
saddening,  even  a  tragic,  spectacle.  All  through  the  season  of  summer 
travel,  boat  loads  of  tourists — "personally  conducted"  and  independ- 
ent— arrive  hourly  and  walk  through  the  little  streets  and  into  such 
houses  as  are  open,  peering  into  the  doors  and  windows,  staring  at  the 
islanders  and  hiring  them  to  pose  for  photographs.  All  day,  all  sum- 
mer, for  many  summers,  the  people  have  been  on  exhibition,  on  dress 
parade — a  comic  opera  spectacle,  a  passing  show  for  the  passing  crowd. 
What  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  people?     Nothing  less  than  the 
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destruction  of  their  self  respect ;  the  undermining  of  the  moral  fiber  of 
their  children.  A  few  of  the  old  sailors  and  older  women  grumble 
apart  with  resentful  glances  for  the  intruders.  To  the  majority  it  has 
brought  the  curse  of  self-consciousness  and  the  greed  of  gold.  Every- 
thing is  on  sale  at  an  exorbitant  price.  All  the  children  are  selhng 
things  in  the  street  or  posing  for  the  amateur  photographer,  singly  and 
in  groups,  for  money,  showing  the  manner  of  their  headdress  for  the 
same  purpose,  or  being  used  to  illustrate  a  dissertation  by  the  person- 
ally conducting  one;  they  are  teasing  the  traveler  to  buy  worthless 
souvenirs  and  running  after  the  departing  boat  to  beg  for  pennies  (in 
English).  The  expression  of  greed  on  those  little  sunburned  childish 
faces  is  enough  to  make  one  heartsick.  What  kind  of  men  and  women 
can  they  become  ?  We  are  accustomed  in  southern  countries  to  see  the 
children  begging.  The  Italian  child,  taught  by  beggar  parents,  will 
put  out  its  dirty  little  hand  with  an  angelic  smile  to  the  traveler  before 
it  can  talk.  Yet  somehow  one  does  not  feel  the  same  moral  deteriora- 
tion there.  Latin  psychology — particularly  that  of  the  lower  classes — 
is  ethically  so  unlike  ours.  In  Holland  the  case  is  different.  Holland 
has  never  been  a  land  of  beggars.  They  have  been  from  the  first  a 
sturdy,  self  respecting  people.  It  is  wi'itten  in  the  faces  of  the 
humblest  peasants.  This  discovery  of  themselves  as  a  negotiable  com- 
mercial quantity  has  done  the  people  of  Maarken  a  moral  injury  that  it 
could  not  do  to  an  individual  of  the  more  supple  Latin  morals.  They 
have  sold  their  self  respect  and  the  inevitable  deterioration  has  set  in. 

IN  OBERAMMERGAU  another  aspect  of  this  situation  may  be 
studied.  In  this  little  Bavarian  town — as  everyone  knows — the 
Passion  Play,  which  has  been  given  ever  since  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, is  performed  once  every  ten  years  by  the  peasants  who  have  organ- 
ized themselves  for  that  purpose  into  the  School  of  the  Cross.  One 
day,  fifty-five  years  ago,  two  Englislimen,  Dean  Tate  and  Professor 
Henry,  heard  of  this  religious  observance  and  went  to  see  it.  Ten  years 
later  Dean  Stanley  visited  Oberammergau  and  wrote  an  article  about  it 
for  Macmillan's  Magazine.  The  four  subsequent  performances  have 
attracted  an  increasing  crowd  of  spectators.  The  performers  and  their 
local  audience  apparently  remained  unself -conscious  for  many  years, 
then  the  inevitable  happened :  the  Oberammergau  peasants  came  also  to 
eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Many  who  saw  the  play  at  its  last  celebra- 
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tion  five  years  ago  were  impressed  with  this  fact.  Some  have  written 
and  thought  differently,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  were  of  the 
class  of  unobservant  enthusiasts.  A  visitor  at  the  play  given  at  what 
one  is  tempted  to  call  the  "supplementary  season,"  summer  before  last, 
must  have  been  the  blindest  of  optimists  not  to  realize  that  the  spell  of 
unconscious  religious  fervor  was  broken  forever. 

The  play  given  was  a  dramatization  of  the  life  of  King  David, 
divided  by  tableaux  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ.  It 
consisted  of  long  declamatory  dialogues  with  little  or  no  action,  and 
songs — incidental  music  one  is  tempted  to  call  it — composed  for  the 
occasion  by  Wilhelm  Miiller  of  Munich. 

One  would  hesitate  to  set  down  the  opinion  that  the  players  in  this 
reUgious  drama  were  not  actuated  by  religious  motives,  yet  the  mere 
fact  of  giving  an  extra  play,  without  the  precedent  of  old  custom  and 
in  a  day  when  such  things  are  no  longer  a  form  of  religious  expression, 
—and  also  throughout  the  tourist  season  and  with  raised  prices — causes 
one  to  feel  that  the  commercial  advantages  were  appreciated  by  some 
one.    There  seems  little  doubt  that  a  different  spirit  came  in  with  the 
new  performers  of  1900.    The  members  of  the  School  of  the  Cross  are 
constantly  on  exhibition  about  the  streets  of  the  little  town  on  the 
days  of  the  performance — long-haired,  picturesquely  hatted,  clad  in 
the  Tyrolean  costume,  conscious  and  seemingly  covetous  of  the  tour- 
ist's glances.     Some  of  them  are  pale,  suggesting  types  of  the  Latin 
Quarter  in  Paris,  rather  than  the  sturdy  devotional  Bavarian  peasant. 
One  family  which  is  largely  represented  in  the  cast — two  members 
of  it  playing  David  (as  boy  and  man)  another  the  impersonator  of 
Christ  at  the  last  performance  of  the  Passion  Play — own  an  enormous 
wood  carving  and  pottery  industry.     In  their  Oberammergau  shop 
souvenirs  of  all  description  from  crucifixes  to  post  cards  are  for  sale. 
Their  pottery  has  even  been  imported  to  America  and  displayed  in 
shop  windows  placarded  with  the  seductive  prophesy  that  at  some  fu- 
ture date  it  will  be  unprocurable.    Some  of  the  ruder  varieties  of  wood 
carving  and  cutting — once  a  primitive  industry  of  the  place — are  now 
made  by  machinery  and  sold  at  absurd  prices.    In  a  little  house  on  an 
off  street  a  tall  old  man  with  a  sweet  face  still  carves  the  little  toy 
animals  with  his  knife.    They  are  scarcely  visible  behind  his  small  cob- 
webbed  window  and  he  still  asks  the  simpler  price  of  other  days.    The 
difference  between  Oberammergau  past  and  present  lies  there. 
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NOT  to  go  so  far  as  to  question  the  religious  sincerity  of  the  per- 
formers, it  is  yet  difficult  to  feel  that  these  men,  picturesquely 
and  consciously  posing  in  wide-brimmed  hats  for  photographs 
and  post  cards,  have  anything  in  common  with  the  old-worldness  and 
unworldliness  that  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Oberammergau.  A 
little  book  got  out  by  the  Lang  family  last  year  for  the  tourist  season 
read  like  any  "boom"  for  a  summer  resort.  A  "tennis  court  near  the 
Passion  theater"  is  offered  as  one  of  the  inducements. 

Yet  the  King  David  play  is  a  worthy  enough  entertainment  for 
those  whom  it  pleases,  although  such  plays  of  Old  Testament  history 
are  infinitely  better  done  at  the  Yiddish  theaters  in  New  York.  The 
tourist  who  enjoyed  the  Oberammergau  entertainment  was  not  being 
cheated.  The  intention  of  the  costuming  was  not  economical,  and  the 
music  was  not  bad  of  its  sentimental  kind.  The  tableaux,  as  in  the  Pas- 
sion Play,  were  copied  from  old  masters  with  an  ambition  more  credit- 
able than  the  result.  The  price  of  seats  was  not  exorbitant.  It  was  all 
mediocre  judged  by  an  art  standard,  and  the  simple  devotional  thing 
it  was  in  the  past  seems  lost  forever,  yet,  since  it  was  not  dishonest  as 
an  entertainment,  what  is  there  about  it  all  that  hurts  and  offends? 
It  is  not  just  the  objection  that  some  of  us  feel  to  having  a  money- 
making  enterprise  made  out  of  a  religious  play — the  objection  raised 
by  many  to  the  American  production  of  "Parsifal" — the  distressing 
quality  seems  to  lie  rather  in  one's  realization  of  the  moral  deteriora- 
tion that  must  inevitably  come  to  a  people  made  self-conscious  about  a 
thing  that  was  once  an  intense  religious  impulse.  The  Oberammergau 
peasants  of  to-day  have  come  to  know  themselves  as  "copy,"  "ma- 
terial," an  object  of  interest.  Their  greed  has  been  more  or  less 
appealed  to  simultaneously  with  the  aAvakening  of  this  consciousness, 
so  that  their  attitude  seems  to  have  become,  in  many  cases,  instead  of 
a  simple  expression  of  faith,  an  egoistic  anfemic  pose;  again  the  loss 
of  self-respect  and  dignity.  It  is  a  downfall  less  wholesale  and  igno- 
minious than  that  of  Maarken,  yet  it  is  a  greater  tragedy,  for  in  Ober- 
ammergau the  commercialism  has  been  the  outgrowi;h  of  ^hat  was  once 
an  expression  of  the  religious  aspiration  of  a  people.  It  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  inevitable  results  of  the  thing  we  call  progress,  and  the  history 
of  progress  is  always  redolent  of  tragedy.  But  the  phase  of  it  illu- 
strated by  Maarken  and  Oberammergau  seems  an  essentially  modern 
tragedy. 
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O  EARTH,  sufficing  all  our  needs,  O  you 
\\'ith  room  for  body  and  for  spirit  too, 
How  patient  wliile  your  children  vex  their  souls 
Devising  alien  heavens  beyond  your  blue. 

Dear  dwelling  of  the  immortal  and  unseen, 
How  obstinate  in  my  blindness  have  I  been, 

Xot  comprehending  what  your  tender  calls, 
Veiled  promises  and  reassurance,  mean! 

Not  far  and  cold  the  way  that  they  have  gone. 

Who  thro'  your  sundering  darkness  have  withdrawn. 

Almost  within  our  hand-reach  they  remain 
^Vho  pass  beyond  the  sequence  of  the  dawn. 

Xot  far  and  strange  the  heavens,  but  very  near. 
Your  children's  hearts  unknowingly  hold  dear. 

At  times  we  almost  catch  the  door  swoing  wide — 
An  unforgotten  voice  almost  we  hear! 

I  am  the  heir  of  heaven — and  you  are  just. 

You,  you  alone  I  knoA\%  and  you  I  trust. 
Though  I  seek  God  beyond  the  furthest  star. 

Here  shall  I  find  Him,  in  your  deathless  dust. 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
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FREDERICK  MONSEN  OF  THE  DESERT— THE 
MAN  WHO  BEGAN  EIGHTEEN  YEARS  AGO 
TO  LIVE  AND  RECORD  THE  LIFE  OF  HOPI 
LAND:  BY  LOUIS  AKIN 


HE  story  of  Frederick  Monsen — Monsen  of  the 
Desert — is  the  traditional  story  of  the  artist.  The  be- 
ginning of  it  has  all  the  hardship  and  disappointment 
and  hope  deferred  that  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
man  who  has  a  new  and  significant  thing  to  say  to  the 
world,  but  who  lacks  the  pushing,  commercial  instinct 
needed  to  make  himself  immediately  audible.  The  thing  that  is  worth 
hearing  is  always  audible  in  the  end,  however,  and  in  this  case  the  tradi- 
tional story  is  the  one  with  the  triumph  in  it — the  triumph  of  faith, 
perseverance,  and  genius  over  all  obstacles. 

About  twenty -five  years  ago,  Frederick  Monsen  came  to  this  coun- 
try from  his  native  Norway,  a  youth  equipped  with  little  save  a  good 
education  augmented  by  some  technical  artistic  training  and  an  in- 
heritance of  like  temperament  from  a  notably  artistic  family.  News- 
paper work — as  artist  and  writer — carried  him  to  the  West  within  a 
couple  of  years,  and  it  was  there,  in  Colorado,  that  he  began  the  work 
which  has  since  developed  into  a  recognized  art,  of  which  he  is  not  only 
the  originator  but  the  ablest  exponent,  the  art  of  portraying  by  means 
of  the  camera  the  beauty  of  a  little  known  part  of  our  country  and  the 
individuality  of  a  picturesque  and  fast  vanishing  race.  He  began  pho- 
tographing Indians  while  connected  with  the  Geological  Survey,  and 
the  fascination  of  the  work,  together  with  the  great  possibilities  of  its 
future  value  both  to  art  and  to  history,  have  held  him  to  it  ever  since. 
During  all  these  years  Mr.  Monsen  has  spent  the  major  part  of  his 
time  living  as  close  to  the  Indians  as  a  white  man  comfortably  may, 
throughout  the  breadth  of  that  land  of  enchantment — the  Great 
Southwest.  There,  in  their  most  primitive  and  remote  villages,  he  has 
lived  and  worked,  gaining  by  his  sympathetic  understanding  the 
never  ending  confidence  and  good-will  of  the  Indians,  and  so  gaining 
command  of  material  for  his  work  that  could  never  be  acquired  at  a 
price.  This  access  to  the  intimate  life  of  the  people,  combined  with 
his  own  skill  and  artistic  judgment,  has  given  Mr.  Monsen  a  col- 
lection of  pictures  not  only  of  great  artistic  value,  but  of  absolutely 
unrivaled  significance  as  historic  and  ethnological  records. 
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Naturally,  it  is  the  rare  artistic  quality  in  liis  work  that  most 
interests  me,  knowing  as  I  do  from  my  own  experience  something 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  making  a  success  of  any  attempt  to 
depict  the  gentle  folk  of  the  Desert.  Only  the  sense  of  fellowship 
which  Mr.  Monsen  has  established  with  the  Indians  can  account  for 
the  almost  entire  absence,  in  his  pictures,  of  one  objectionable  feature 
so  marked  in  most  Indian  photographs — that  of  a  display  of  self- 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  subject.  It  is  true  that  many  of  his 
photographs  are  made  "unbeknownst,"  but  even  those  that  are  obvi- 
ously posed  are  still  sympathetic  and  characterful,  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  elaborately  "picturesque"  photographs  so  often  seen. 

THIS  difference  is  the  very  obvious  distinction  between  art  and 
commerciahsm,  the  distinction  that  marks  the  work  of  the  man 
who.  because  of  years  of  tried  friendship,  is  welcome  in  every 
pueblo,  hogan  or  wickiup  in  all  the  Southwest,  as  entirely  separate 
from  that  of  the  "commercial  traveler"  who  speeds  through  the  coun- 
try with  the  camera  in  one  hand  and  the  ever-ready  dollar  in  the  other, 
apparently  under  contract  to  photograph  every  last  hving  specimen 
of  the  American  Indian,  regardless  of  anything  but  quantity  and 
popular  selling  quality.  To  be  sure  these  latter  pictures  have  their 
place,  but  it  is  not  in  art,  and  I  emphasize  the  distinction  because 
this  man  has  more  truly  and  sympathetically  portrayed  the  peaceful 
Indian  of  the  Desert  than  has  anyone  who  has  followed  him,  and  all 
the  modern  band  of  "Indian  photographers"  are  his  followers. 

While  the  Desert  Indians,  by  long  odds  the  most  picturesque  and 
primitive  of  our  remaining  aborigines,  would  be  sufficient  in  them- 
selves to  furnish  material  for  a  lifetime  of  endeavor,  it  is  not  only 
among  the  people  that  Mr.  INIonsen  has  found  his  work.  His  keen 
artistic  sense  would  not  permit  him  to  pass  by  the  strange  and  beautiful 
physical  features  of  the  country  they  live  in,  and  these  form  some  of 
his  most  fascinating  subjects.  He  has  gone  deeply  into  the  chemistry 
of  light  and  color  as  well  as  photography,  and  has  used  all  his  technical 
training,  as  well  as  new  methods  that  are  entirelj^  his  own,  to  express 
in  his  own  medium  the  wondrous  color,  space  and  atmosphere  of  the 
Desert  Land.  I  know  of  what  I  speak,  for  I  also  love  the  Desert  and 
spend  my  life  trying  to  express  it  with  pigments  on  canvas,  but  aU 
the  knowledge  gained  through  my  own  efforts  give  only  an  added 
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zest  to  my  appreciation  of  the  truth  and  perfection  of  the  pictures  Mr. 
JSIonsen  enlarges  from  his  tiny  fihns.  No  whit  of  the  brilhancy  of 
light  is  lost,  no  depth  or  pure  transparency  of  shadow  is  missing,  no 
deUcate  variation  of  the  Desert's  own  incomparable  opalescence  or 
overwhelming  vastness  is  absent,  and  in  its  more  rugged  phases  of 
mountain  or  canyon  no  particle  of  its  primordial  strength  and 
grandeur  is  found  wanting. 

While  Mr.  JNIonsen  is  not  a  man  with  a  "mission,"  but  does  his 
work  because  of  the  joy  he  finds  in  achieving  the  expression  of  the 
beautiful,  he  has  yet  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians 
among  whom  he  has  lived  so  long.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
him  to  have  spent  so  many  years  in  such  intimate  association  with  them 
without  having  made  his  own  influence  felt  by  them,  not  the  influence 
resulting  from  any  direct  eff'ort  in  that  direction,  but  the  influence  of 
right  living  and  square  dealing,  of  merely  being  in  their  eyes  a  good 
specimen  of  white  man.  Under  these  circumstances  he  naturally  has 
acquired  an  unusually  broad  and  comiJrehensive  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions among  them,  and  also  some  strong  ideas  as  to  the  right  care  of 
them,  granting  that  at  the  least  we  owe  them  care.  He  has  seen  hoAv 
civilization  has  encroached  on  them  year  by  year,  and  has  been  a  close 
observer  of  its  efi^ects,  and  what  he  says  on  the  subject  in  the  following 
article  is  with  the  authority  of  judgment  formed  on  absolute  knowl- 
edge of  conditions. 

Of  all  the  ideas  he  advances  as  the  result  of  his  long  experience 
with  Indian  capabilities  and  characteristics,  none  is  more  vital  than  the 
position  he  takes  with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  crafts 
and  the  attempt  to  replace  them  by  modern  commercial  work  that  is 
practically  valueless  as  well  as  hideous  and  commonplace.  INIr.  Monsen 
holds  that  if  the  Government  would  send  to  them  instructors  who 
would  exercise  some  inteUigence  in  reviving  and  preserving  the 
wonderful  old  handicrafts  of  the  peaceful  tribes,  instead  of  giving  the 
children  instruction  in  the  trades  and  industries  of  the  white  man,  the 
Indian  would  not  only  take  more  kindly  to  the  white  man's  idea  of 
education,  but  it  would  be  a  great  deal  easier  for  him  to  earn  a  living. 
More  than  this,  Mr.  INIonsen  holds  that  in  the  preservation  of  the  In- 
dian crafts,  as  well  as  Indian  traditions,  games,  ethics,  morals  and  re- 
ligion, there  lies  a  strong  influence  for  good  that  would  ultimately 
affect  our  modern  art  and  life. 
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ITHIN  the  past  few  years  that  hithei-to  almost  unknown 
land,  the  Great  Desert  of  the  Southwest,  has  been  dis- 
covered by  artists  and  travelers  alike  to  possess  an 
interest  and  a  charm  that  belong  to  it  alone  out  of  all 
the  world.  The  glowing  atmosphere,  the  vast  stretches 
of  sand  that  fairly  pulsate  vnth  light  and  color,  the 
towering  cliffs  of  rugged,  rich-hued  rock,  and  the  primitive,  peaceful 
Indian  folk  who  still  live  after  the  manner  of  their  forefathers  in 
villages  that  seem  to  have  been  a  part  of  it  all  since  the  morning  of  the 
world,  all  these  have  been  found  to  be  eminently  worth  expressing 
on  canvas  or  with  camera,  and  the  Desert  has  taken  its  place  as  a  field 
of  unparalleled  richness  for  the  man  who  has  the  power  and  the  under- 
standing to  find  and  express  what  is  there. 

It  was  still  a  land  undiscovered  by  all  save  an  occasional  prospector 
or  a  stray  cowboy  when  I  first  wandered  into  it  eighteen  years  ago.  I 
went  there  as  a  member  of  the  Geological  Survey,  but  the  fascination 
of  the  Desert  and  its  people  laid  hold  of  me,  and  I  soon  realized  that, 
for  me  at  least,  no  other  lifework  could  possess  a  tithe  of  the  interest 
that  would  come  from  being  able  to  depict  truthfully  the  hfe,  char- 
acter and  customs  of  the  Desert  Indians,  and  to  give  to  the  world 
some  idea  of  the  charm  to  be  found  in  them  and  in  the  strange  splendor 
of  their  environment.  These  Pueblo  Indians  are  now  but  the  remnant 
of  a  fast-vanishing  race,  one  of  the  many  magnificent  aboriginal  races 
that  have  decayed  so  swiftly  under  the  death-giving  touch  of  the  white 
man's  civilization.  That  the  peaceful  Desert  tribes  have  hitherto  been 
able  to  preserve  so  much  of  their  original  vigor  and  individuality  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Indian  is  dominated  in  such  a  marked 
degree  by  his  environment,  and  also  that  these  Indians  live  a  life  as 
natural  and  primitive  as  that  of  their  forefathers  before  the  advent  of 
the  white  man.  That  is,  they  have  lived  so,  but  the  chances  now  are 
that  the  paternal  care  of  the  Government  will  educate  and  civilize 
them  to  a  swift  and  final  doom. 
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For  these  reasons  it  seemed  to  me  that  any  truthful  record  of  the 
lives  and  customs  of  the  people  of  the  Pueblos,  made  while  they  were 
yet  unspoiled,  would  have  an  ethnological  and  historical  value  even 
greater  than  the  quality  of  picturesqueness  that  is  now  coming  to  be  of 
such  keen  interest  to  artists.  The  only  way  to  gain  the  true  impression 
that  alone  would  be  of  value,  instead  of  merely  gathering  a  collection 
of  ujiusual  and  attractive  pictures,  was  to  become  intimate  with  the 
people,  to  understand  them  and  be  understood  by  them,  to  gain  their 
friendship  and  so  coax  them  by  imperceptible  degrees  to  forget  to  be 
watchful  and  conscious  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  and  to  live  and 
pursue  their  daily  occupations  as  if  no  camera  or  sketch-block  had 
ever  been  brought  within  the  borders  of  the  Great  Desert. 

THIS  at  first  was  not  an  easy  task,  in  spite  of  its  constant  and 
ever-increasing  interest.  The  Indians  were  friendly  and  hos- 
pitable enough,  and  showed  no  annoyance  at  my  presence  in 
their  villages,  but  the  customs  and  manners  of  a  primitive  people  differ 
so  widely  from  ours  that  the  whole  viewpoint  of  a  civilized  man  has  to 
be  changed  before  he  can  come  anywhere  near  to  comprehending  the 
nature  of  an  Indian  or  realizing  the  way  he  looks  at  things.  Before 
I  could  understand  the  Indian,  I  had  to  learn  how  to  "get  behind  his 
eyes," — to  think  as  he  thought,  to  live  as  he  lived,  and  to  become,  so  far 
as  was  possible  for  a  white  man,  an  accepted  member  of  his  society. 
Wliile  this,  of  course,  was  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  success  in  my  work,  which  I  had  determined 
should  be  the  truthful  and  natural  expression  of  the  Desert  Indian  and 
his  environment  by  means  of  thousands  of  pictures  made  of  himself,  his 
home,  his  industries,  ceremonials,  festivals,  and  all  that  pertains  to  his 
life,  my  interest  in  all  this  considered  merely  as  a  subject  very  soon 
grew  into  a  broader  and  keener  interest  and  understanding  of  the  life 
itself  and  the  people  who  lived  it.  Making  one's  home  in  an  Indian 
village  tends  to  give  great  elasticity  to  one's  point  of  view.  One  sees 
and  experiences  many  things  that  seem  strange  when  measured  by  the 
standards  of  civilization,  but  the  strangeness  vanishes  with  the  dawning 
perception  that  life  in  the  Desert  gives  one  of  the  number  of  our  cus- 
toms and  conventions  that  would  shock  and  revolt  the  Indian,  accus- 
tomed as  he  is  to  the  simple  directness  of  a  purely  natural  life.  It 
is  all  a  matter  of  taste,  which  in  turn  is  a  matter  of  custom,  and  the 
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man  who  is  privileged  to  learn  a  sufficient  catholicity  of  taste  to  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  both  sides  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  Ufe.  The 
wliite  man  is  horrified  at  the  thought  of  eating  dog,  but  heartily  relishes 
a  meal  of  roast  pig,  the  Indian  is  revolted  and  disgusted  at  the  idea 
of  using  pig  for  food,  but  is  dehghted  with  a  dish  of  savory  stewed 
dog.  If  one  can  learn  to  eat  both  dog  and  pig  with  relish  it  follows 
that  he  greatly  wdens  his  field  of  experience  and  doubles  his  capacity 
for  enjoyment. 

That  my  own  experience  of  Indian  hfe  might  be  as  broad  as  pos- 
sible, I  drifted  from  one  village  to  another,  always  accepting  their 
customs,  eating  their  food,  interesting  myself  in  what  interested  them, 
and  never  by  word  or  act  reminding  them  that  I  was  a  white  man.  I 
never  adopted  the  Indian  costume,  as  that  would  probably  have  been 
considered  an  affectation  and  so  have  been  quietly  ridiculed,  but  I 
made  a  point  of  wearing  old  and  entirely  inconspicuous  clothes  and  of 
keeping  my  photographic  apparatus  concealed  until  such  time  as  the 
people  of  the  village  were  thoroughly  accustomed  to  having  me  around, 
and  paid  but  little  attention  to  what  I  did.  While  associating  myself 
as  much  as  possible  with  their  daily  life,  I  carefully  avoided  making 
any  attempt  to  become  identified  \^^th  any  of  their  peculiar  ceremonial 
clans.  I  have  seen  the  sacred  and  secret  ceremonies,  of  course,  but 
the  opportunity  to  do  so  was  merely  a  courtesy  extended  to  me  by  the 
High  Priests,  who  have  told  me  that  no  white  man  has  ever  been 
admitted  as  a  member  of  such  an  organization.  In  spite  of  claims  to 
the  contrary  made  by  some  white  men,  I  have  never,  during  all  the 
years  of  my  close  association  with  these  Indians,  seen  or  heard  anything 
to  cause  me  to  doubt  that  the  priests  were  speaking  the  truth.  In  my 
own  case,  even  had  it  been  possible,  I  should  have  considered  it  unwise 
to  join  any  one  of  these  clans,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  have  de- 
barred me  from  association  with  other  societies.  As  it  was,  I  was  able 
to  retain  without  hint  of  rivalry  or  jealousy  the  friendship  and  good- 
will of  all. 

WHEN  I  first  began  working  among  the  Indians,  eighteen 
years  ago,  it  required  much  diplomacy  and  careful  arrange- 
ment to  secure  at  all  the  sort  of  picture  I  wanted.    Almost 
any  Indian  or  group  of  Indians  would  have  posed  for  me,  for  a  con- 
sideration, but  a  posed,  self-conscious  picture  was  of  little  use  to  me, 
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as  the  unconscious  expression  of  daily  life  and  character  was  what  I 
had  set  my  heart  on  obtaining.  Naturally,  in  those  days,  all  the  pic- 
tures I  took  had  to  be  posed  and  focused,  as  there  was  nothing  to  use 
but  the  tripod  camera,  the  slow  lens,  and  the  heavy  glass  plates.  True, 
these  were  dry  plates,  so  I  was  not  hampered  by  the  paraphernalia 
necessary  to  the  use  of  wet  plates,  but  as  it  was  the  scope  of 
my  ^^'ork  was  much  hmited,  not  only  on  account  of  the  excessive  weight 
of  the  instrument  and  plates,  but  also,  and  more  particularly,  because 
with  this  process  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  posing  my  subjects  and 
making  them  keep  still  during  a  time  exposure.  When  films  were 
invented,  I  was,  I  believe,  one  of  the  first  to  use  them  in  a  professional 
way,  and,  although  they  were  then  by  no  means  so  reliable  as  they  are 
now,  they  proved  so  indispensable  to  the  kind  of  work  I  was  doing  that 
I  persisted  in  experimenting  with  them  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  failed 
repeatedly  in  my  attempts  to  secure  satisfactory  results.  In  this  way 
I  gained  my  first  actual  experience  and  best  practice  in  the  instan- 
taneous photographing  of  Indians,  and  when  films  were  finally 
brought  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  that  I  could  feel  entirely  secure 
in  taking  them  out  on  long,  difficult,  and  expensive  journeys,  I  began 
to  get  results  such  as  I  had  never  been  able  to  achieve  by  the  old 
method  of  using  plates.  A  photographer  who  uses  the  large  camera 
and  plates  the  full  size  of  the  finished  picture  can  seldom  get  either 
atmosphere,  perspective  or  the  freedom  from  consciousness  that  is  so 
desirable  when  photographing  Indians,  that  is,  if  one  wishes  for  gen- 
uine individualit}^  and  convincing  local  color  instead  of  more  or  less 
conventional  or  dramatic  picturesqueness.  The  groups  form  them- 
selves, melt  away  and  change  like  cloud-shapes,  and  the  best  and  most 
characteristic  attitudes  and  groupings  are  absolutely  impossible  to 
obtain  if  one  has  to  set  up  a  tripod,  adjust  the  camera,  focus  it,  put  in 
the  plate,  go  over  to  his  group  and  pose  each  one  until  the  general 
effect  is  just  what  he  wants,  and  then  take  the  picture.  It  may  be  an 
interesting  and  well-composed  picture,  but  it  is  the  photographer's 
idea  that  is  expressed  in  it,  not  the  artist's  nor  a  phase  of  Indian  life 
and  character.  By  the  use  of  the  small  cartridge  films  and  the  rapid 
action  of  the  hand  camera,  one  is  able  to  snapshot  any  number  of 
charming,  unconscious  groups  that  show  just  what  the  Indian  is 
like  in  his  daily  life  at  home.  ]My  OAvn  method  of  working  is  to  carry 
three  small  cameras,  A\'hich  fit  in  cases  without  covers  that  are  slung 
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to  a  belt  around  my  waist  and  are  concealed  under  my  loose  coat.  One 
turn  of  my  hand  and  the  camera  is  out  and  ready  for  use.  Long 
practice  in  focusing  has  made  it  possible  for  me  to  do  it  almost  by 
instinct,  as  a  rifleman  will  hit  the  target  when  firing  from  the  hip  or 
at  arm's  length  almost  as  often  as  when  the  weapon  is  sighted,  and 
my  subjects  seldom  know  when  they  are  photographed.  Of  course,  all 
my  Indian  friends  know  in  a  general  way  that  I  make  many  pictures 
of  them,  and  some  of  them  are  occasionally  asked  to  pose  for  some 
especially  desired  effect,  but  ^^•hen  they  do  not  see  the  camera  as  I 
stroll  around  and  chat  with  them,  they  have  no  consciousness  of  being 
on  dress  parade  for  a  possible  picture,  and  those  who  do  notice  my 
movements  at  all  particularly  pay  but  little  attention  to  an  occasional 
unobtrusive  snapshot  of  someone  else. 

In  addition  to  this  convenience  for  working,  which  puts  the  hand 
camera  almost  on  the  level  of  a  fountain  pen  carried  for  hasty  notes, 
there  are  two  other  reasons  why  the  small  hand  camera  and  cartridge 
films  are  so  desirable  for  the  Desert  photographer.  The  first  is  purely 
practical,  it  reduced  the  weight  of  one's  equipment  for  a  reasonably 
long  journey  about  ninety  per  cent.,  a  matter  worth  considering  when 
one  travels  in  a  rough  and  little  known  country.  The  second  concerns 
the  artistic  quality  of  the  large,  finished  picture.  I  have  found  that 
a  direct  print  made  from  a  large  negative  taken  in  the  burning  sunlight 
of  Arizona  or  New  Mexico  is  apt  to  be  so  sharp  that  it  looks  flat  and 
hard,  and  seems  to  possess  but  little  atmosphere  or  artistic  feehng.  By 
enlarging  the  picture  from  a  small  negative,  I  not  only  obtain  a  sense 
of  perspective  that  gives  some  idea  of  the  vast  distances,  but  find 
myself  able  to  produce  a  picture  that,  by  its  softness  of  outlines  and 
the  effect  of  mellow,  diffused  hght  and  deep,  velvety  shadows,  conveys 
the  feeling  of  aU  the  sunshine  and  color  that  go  to  make  up  the  charac- 
teristic atmosphere  of  the  Desert. 

SO  jNIUCH  for  the  work  itself.  What  the  work  strives  to  express 
is  a  different  matter  and  a  much  more  interesting  story.  ]My 
acquaintance  with  the  Desert  Indians  includes  all  the  Desert 
people — the  Hopi,  the  Navajos,  the  Apaches,  the  INIojaves,  the  Rio 
Grande  Indians,  and  others.  They  are  all  interesting,  and  all  have 
distinctly  individual  characteristics,  but  the  gentlefolk  of  the  Desert 
are  the  quiet,  industrious  Hopi.    The  meaning  of  the  word  "Hopi"  is 
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"gentle,"  and  it  is  a  true  word.  Only  to  be  among  these  Indians,  to 
hear  them  talk,  and  to  obsei've  their  treatment  of  one  another  and  of 
the  casual  stranger  that  is  within  their  gates,  is  to  have  forced  upon  one 
the  realization  that  here  is  the  unspoiled  remnant  of  a  great  race,  a  race 
of  men  who  have,  from  time  immemorial,  lived  quiet,  sane,  wholesome 
lives  very  close  to  Nature.  The  Hopi  pueblos  are  in  the  northern  part 
of  Arizona,  and  are  fenced  off  from  civilization  not  only  by  the  won- 
derful Painted  Desert,  but  by  the  much  larger  Reservation  of  the 
Navajos,  which  encloses  them  on  all  sides.  Owing  partly  to  this  situa- 
tion, the  Hopi  have  retained  their  primitive  manners  and  customs  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  any  other  Indians  in  this  country.  Such  bene- 
fits of  civilization  as  jails,  saloons,  and  asylums  have  not  yet  reached 
them  and  all  my  years  of  living  and  working  among  them  have  brought 
to  my  knowledge  only  one  instance  of  crime  committed  by  a  Hopi,  and 
that  was  when  an  educated  Hopi  boy  raised  a  check.  Their  neighbors, 
the  Navajos,  are  more  aggressive  than  the  Hopi,  and  a  good  deal  of 
jealousy  exists  between  the  two  tribes,  but  even  they  have  only  eight 
policemen  to  keep  in  order  a  population  of  twenty  thousand  souls  living 
on  a  Resei-vation  of  sixteen  thousand  square  miles.  These  policemen 
are  Navajos  employed  by  the  Government  and  their  position  entails  no 
work  or  responsibility  beyond  looking  dignified  and  drawing  their 
pay.    There  is  rarely  anything  for  them  to  do. 

The  only  trouble  with  these  Indians  is  that  the  too-benevolent  white 
race  can  not  let  them  alone.  All  they  ask  is  to  be  left  in  comparative 
freedom  to  live  their  own  lives,  pursue  their  own  industries,  follow 
their  own  religion  and  govern  without  interference  their  own  peaceful 
communes.  They  ask  no  favors,  they  burden  no  one,  and  their  one 
desire  is  to  be  allowed  to  live  in  peace  after  the  manner  of  their  fore- 
fathers. It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  made  impossible  by  the  new 
conditions  created  by  the  rapid  march  of  Western  civilization,  but 
even  admitting  that  this  is  true,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  inter- 
ference of  the  white  people  with  the  life,  religion,  and  industries  of  the 
Indians  need  be  carried  on  with  such  utter  lack  of  judgment. 

TO  GO  directly  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  the  thrusting  of  the 
Christian  religion  upon  these  Indians,  in  the  Avay  it  is  done, 
is  a  mistake  that  could  hardly  be  made  even  by  a  missionary 
society  if  the  members  who  so  zealously  work  to  raise  monej^  for  the 
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"the    hopi    is    a    hard    worker,    anxious    to 
make  a  living  and  to  make  both  ends  meet" 
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salvation  of  the  heathen  had  even  a  glmimer  of  understanding  of  the 
old  belief  they  are  trying  to  displace,  and  of  the  inevitable  effect  of  its 
destruction.  Taught  in  the  Nature  religion  of  his  forefathers,  the 
Indian  knows  no  hypocrisy.  His  life  is  an  open  book,  and  from  his 
ceremonial  birth  to  his  ceremonial  death  he  is  open,  honest,  and  truth- 
ful. He  is  a  hard  worker,  anxious  to  make  a  hving  and  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  and  for  this  very  reason  he  has  developed  many  traits  of 
character  which  the  civilized  man  of  modern  times  would  do  well  to 
seek  for  himself.  Of  course,  there  are  Indians  and  Indians,  but  I 
speak  of  the  Indians  of  the  Desert,  where  the  means  of  life  are  not 
easily  obtained.  They  show  in  a  marked  degree  the  strength  of  moral 
fiber,  and  the  purity  of  life  that  comes  from  a  hard  struggle  with  an 
austere  environment.  Religion  is  inborn  in  every  natural  man,  and 
the  Indian,  being  wholly  a  natural  man,  has  that  sense  of  oneness  with 
Nature  and  that  worship  of  the  Spirit  lying  behind  the  great  natural 
forces,  wliich  is  as  far  superior  to  the  dogmatism  that  ordinarily  is 
called  Christianity  as  the  music  of  the  spheres  is  to  the  jangling  of 
warring  creeds.  Every  act  of  the  daily  life  of  these  primitive  Desert 
people  has  some  religious  significance.  They  are  as  simple  and  sincere 
in  their  faith  as  little  children,  and  everything  in  hf e  to  them  is  founded 
upon  that  faith.  It  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son  by  word  of 
mouth  and  is  kept  unchanged  from  generation  to  generation.  When 
a  child  reaches  the  age  of  six  or  seven  he  is  taken  to  a  kiva,  or  under- 
ground ceremonial  chamber,  where  are  gathered  the  elders  of  the 
pueblo,  and  there  he  is  taught,  word  by  word,  and  sentence  by  sentence, 
to  repeat  in  metrical  form  the  beUef  and  the  rehgious  liistory  of  liis 
people.  This  is  impressed  so  deeply  upon  his  childish  brain  that 
thereafter  it  colors  and  controls  all  of  his  life.  His  work,  liis  play, 
his  festivals,  his  ceremonials,  all  have  to  him  a  deep  and  sacred  signifi- 
cance, all  his  art  is  founded  upon  liis  religion  and  everything  fashioned 
and  ornamented  bj'  his  hand  is  an  expression  of  some  phase  of  his 
rehgious  belief.  Take  away  his  religion,  and  you  take  away  his  art, 
his  morals,  his  motive  for  industry,  in  fact  ever}i;hing  that  goes  to 
make  up  his  life.  And  what  have  we  to  give  him  in  place  of  these  ?  A 
creed  that  he  can  not  understand,  and  that  seems  to  him  foolish  and 
opposed  to  the  Nature  he  knows  so  well,  therefore  a  creed  that  he  can 
not  profess  or  follow  without  hypocrisy,  and  so  concealment  and 
dishonesty  are  born;  a  small  smattering  of  the  white  man's  stereotyped 
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book  learning  in  the  place  of  his  own  deeply  significant  and  symbolic 
Nature  lore,  and  so  all  his  standards  are  upset  and  his  mind  set  adrift 
in  unknown  seas  of  incomprehensible  thought;  a  half  know-ledge  of 
some  of  the  white  man's  minor  trades  and  industries,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  only  by  these  can  he  earn  a  living,  and  so  his  own  ancient 
and  wonderful  industries  are  destroyed,  and  not  only  does  he  lose  his 
only  sure  means  of  securing  a  livelihood,  but  the  country  loses  a  true 
and  natiu'al  expression  of  art  that  our  modern  civilization  can  ill  afford 
to  spare.  Truly,  the  present  methods  of  "converting"  and  "educating" 
the  Indian  have  much  to  answer  for. 

TO  ONE  ^vlio  knows  the  conditions,  it  is  a  matter  of  never-ceasing 
amazement  that  the  United  States  Government  did  not  realize 
years  and  years  ago  that  the  Indian,  left  to  himself,  would  be  an 
asset  that  the  country  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  If,  instead  of  trying  to 
force  upon  him  the  white  man's  education,  industries,  religion  and 
"art,"  the  Government  and  the  missionaries  would  send  to  the  Reserva- 
tions intelligent,  practical  men  and  women  who  were  capable  of  mak- 
ing some  effort  to  understand  these  people,  and  who  would  confine 
their  teaching  to  showing  them  how  to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  their  dwellings,  giving  them  medical  attendance  when  necessary, 
helping  them  to  improve  their  stock,  and  teaching  them  how  to  improve 
their  food  supply  and  to  grow  a  superior  kind  of  food,  there  would 
be  no  danger  that  their  efforts  would  be  unwelcome  or  unappreciated. 
And  also,  if  the  Indian  were  given  just  enough  of  the  white  man's  edu- 
cation to  enable  him  to  transact  the  business  of  an  ordinary  herder  or 
farmer,  it  Avould  be  well.  In  competition  with  the  ^vhite  man  at  one  of 
the  white  man's  trades,  the  Indian  has  about  as  much  chance  as  a  lamb 
in  a  den  of  wolves,  but  he  can  easily  make  a  living  from  the  soil  and 
from  his  herds  in  the  country  where  he  is  at  home  and  happy.  And 
more  than  all,  if  the  conscientious  people  who,  with  more  zeal  than 
knowledge  of  art  or  any  true  craftsmanship,  now  try  to  teach  the 
Indian  some  of  the  lesser  industries  of  the  white  man,  would  only 
qualify  themselves  to  give  practical  instruction  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  reviving  partially  lost  arts  such  as  the  old  use  of  vegetable  dyes  and 
the  ancient  method  of  glazing  pottery,  and  so  give  him  better  facilities 
for  working  at  his  own  primitive,  beautiful  crafts,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Indian  to  earn  his  living,  or  about 
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finding  a  ready  market  for  his  fabrics,  baskets,  and  pottery  made  and 
decorated  after  the  ancient  manner  of  his  race.  Instead,  the  world  is 
losing  something  of  pure  beauty  because  it  knows  no  better  than  to 
thrust  aside  these  things,  and  to  force  the  Indian  to  make  hideous  com- 
mercial trash  that  has  no  value  to  himself  or  to  anyone  else.  He  is 
doubly  helpless,  because  the  smattering  of  artificial  teaching  that  has 
been  given  has  blunted  his  naturally  keen  and  true  perception  and  de- 
stroj^ed  all  his  native  feeling  for  beauty,  and  also  because  his  own 
simple  standards  can  not  stand  for  a  moment  against  the  arrogant 
assumption  of  sujjerior  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  white  man. 

Some  day  ^^■hen  it  is  too  late,  Ave  may  realize  what  we  have  lost  by 
"educating"  the  Indian,  and  forcing  him  to  accept  our  more  complex 
but  far  inferior  standards  of  life,  work  and  art.  These  sound  like 
strong  statements,  but  let  any  man  who  doubts  their  truth  take  a 
journey  through  the  Painted  Desert  and  live  for  a  while  with  these 
gentle  broMU  cliildren  of  an  ancient  race.  The  chances  are  that  he 
would  find  himself  the  learner  instead  of  the  teacher,  and  if  he  had  ears 
to  hear  and  eyes  to  see,  the  spell  of  the  Desert  would  be  upon  him 
all  his  days. 


Editor's  Note. — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  articles  on  life  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Desert  that  Mr.  Monsen  is  writing  for  The  Craftsman.  Tlie  fore- 
going article  is  more  or  less  introductory  in  its  nature,  giving  the  general  outlines  of 
the  subject;  the  second  deals  with  the  houses  and  villages  of  the  Indians  and  their 
home  customs,  showing  how  closely  botli  building  art  and  customs  are  derived  from 
the  ancient  cliff  dwellers ;  the  third  treats  of  the  superb  physical  development  of  these 
Indians,  showing  how  this  is  brought  about  by  their  simple,  austere  life  and  vigorous 
outdoor  sports ;  and  the  fourth  tells  of  their  sports,  festivals,  and  ceremonies,  which 
reveal  so  clearly  the  Indian's  conception  of  the  joy  of  life.  All  four  of  the  series 
will  be  illustrated  with  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Monsen  at  intervals  during  the 
many  vears  of  his  life  among  the  Indians. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  MUSEUMS  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
AMERICA  — WHAT  HAS  RECENTLY  BEEN 
DONE  TO  INCREASE  THEIR  EDUCATIONAL 
VALUE  TO  THE  PEOPLE:  BY  ALICE 
DINSMOOR 

N  THESE  days  it  is  easier  than  ever  before  to  widen 
one's  horizon.  All  who  have  the  desire  to  look  beyond 
their  homes  and  their  workshops  may  see  what  men 
made  ages  ago  and  under  distant  skies;  if  only  they 
have  "a  quiet  eye,"  they  may  learn  what  treasures  are 
buried  in  the  earth,  what  life  is  nourished  in  the  sea. 
Though  they  may  not  o^\^l  a  picture  or  a  piece  of  sculpture  made  by  a 
master,  they  can  yet  feel  the  throb  of  pity  or  the  grasp  of  strength 
in  the  speaking  marble ;  they  may  be  transported  out  of  the  sordidness 
and  monotony  of  everyday  life  by  the  canvas  that  has  kept  the  glow  of 
a  summer  landscape,  or  the  radiant  content  of  a  Madonna's  face.  And 
these  possibilities  they  may  realize  in  the  universities  of  the  people  com- 
monly called  museums.  Their  functions  are  happily  summarized  by 
an  English  curator  in  the  words:  "Investigation,  Instruction,  In- 
spiration." It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show,  so  far  as  its  limits 
allow,  from  what  beginnings  and  to  what  extent  certain  important 
museums  are  performing  these  functions. 

Two  notable  new  Continental  museums  began  the  new  movement : 
the  first  in  Stockholm,  founded  by  Dr.  Artur  Hazelius  and  presented 
by  him  to  tlie  nation  in  1880.  It  is  called  the  Skansen  Open  Air 
Musemn,  and  this  it  is  in  fact,  consisting  of  old  homesteads  brought 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  with  out-buildings,  utensils,  and 
costumes  of  the  olden  time.  Old-fashioned  plants  and  all  the  native 
animals  are  given  their  places  here.  Fetes,  dances,  and  wedding  pro- 
cessions according  to  old  customs  are  held  annually — the  whole  con- 
stituting a  living  museum.  The  second  new  museum  stands  at  the 
edge  of  the  cathedral-like  forest  at  Ter^aleren.  a  suburb  of  Brussels 
near  the  battlefield  of  Waterloo.  Here  are  gathered  products,  imple- 
ments, and  lay  groups  to  illustrate  the  life  of  the  Congo  people. 

It  is  in  England  that  great  public  museums  combine  both  depart- 
ments of  thought  and  activity,  art  and  science;  and  there  the  last  half 
century  has  seen  marvelous  progress.     As  London  is  the  center  of 
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the  British  Empire  in  affairs  commercial,  scientific,  literary,  artistic, 
and  philanthropic,  so  is  it  in  the  extent  and  value  of  its  museum 
faciUties.  The  greatest  of  them  all  both  in  volume  of  treasure  and  in 
field  of  usefulness  is,  of  course,  the  national  institution  known  the 
Avorld  over  as  the  British  JNIuseum.  The  low  building  wath  its  ad- 
vancing wings  and  Ionic  columns  is,  though  classic,  rather  disap- 
pointing as  to  its  exterior.  But  in  the  interior  there  is  no  disappoint- 
ment, only  despair  of  ever  being  able  even  to  see  all  that  is  there. 

For  the  beginning  of  this  museum  we  have  only  to  look  back  to 
the  year  1700,  when  Sir  John  Cotton  presented  his  collection  of  manu- 
scripts, including  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  epic,  "Beowulf,"  to  the 
nation.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  an  eminent  physician  and  scientist,  and 
promoter  of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
founder  of  the  museum,  and  this  because,  soon  after  his  death  in  1753, 
Parhament  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  purchase  of  his  collection  of 
books,  manuscripts,  works  of  art  and  natural  history  specimens,  as  well 
as  of  the  library  of  manuscripts  owned  by  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford. 
As  a  suitable  depository  for  these  and  the  Cottonian  library,  the 
Government  bought  Montagu  House,  which,  built  for  a  nobleman's 
residence,  occupied  with  its  gardens  about  seven  acres.  The  £100,000 
necessary  to  do  all  this  was  raised  by  lottery.  On  the  fifteenth  of 
January,  1759,  the  Museum  was  opened  to  the  public.  It  contained 
three  departments,  devoted  respectively  to  printed  books,  manuscripts, 
and  natural  history.  The  regulations  for  the  admission  of  the  public 
are  as  interesting  as  the  method  for  raising  the  money  was  extra- 
ordinary. "Studious  and  curious  persons"  desirous  of  visiting  the 
Museum  were  to  apply  in  writing  to  the  principal  librarian  for  tickets, 
stating  their  names,  condition,  and  place  of  abode,  also  the  day  and 
hour  when  they  wished  to  be  admitted.  If  the  librarian  considered  that 
the  applicants  were  suitable  persons,  he  allowed  the  porter  to  give  them 
tickets  when  they  came  a  second  time  to  ask  for  them,  but  not  more 
than  ten  tickets  were  ever  to  be  given  out  for  each  time  of  admission, 
and  visitors  were  allowed  to  remain  only  one  hour  in  each  department. 

FROM  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Museum  entered 
upon  a  new  and  progressive  status.  The  department  of  antiqui- 
ties became  as  important  as  the  original  ones,  the  library  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  volumes  collected  by  King  George  III, 
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was  presented  by  George  IV  to  the  Museum,  and  for  all  of  these  new 
galleries  were  erected. 

To-day,  the  vast  collections  are  arranged  in  eight  sections.  Beside 
those  already  named  they  include  Prints  and  Drawings,  British  and 
Mediaeval  Antiquities  and  Ethnography,  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, and  Coins  and  Medals.  Each  of  these  departments  has  for  its 
curator  a  man  \\ho  is  an  authority  in  his  field  and  whose  writings  are 
valuable  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  his  subject.  Scholars  who 
make  themselves  known  are  allowed  access  to  manuscripts  and  speci- 
mens too  valuable  or  too  perishable  to  be  put  in  the  exhibition  cases. 
They  may  have  also  expert  advice  and  assistance  from  men  trained  in 
research  work.  No  wonder  that  investigators  are  there  from  every 
part  of  the  world  trying  to  verify  theories  and  discover  truths. 

These  are  facilities  for  students.  But  what  does  the  IMuseum  offer 
to  the  unlearned — to  the  masses?  It  publishes  a  series  of  hand-books 
on  the  different  departments  written  in  popular  language,  using  speci- 
mens as  illustrations  of  laws  and  theories  stated.  It  furnishes  courses 
of  lectures  on  the  antiquities.  The  objects  in  the  exhibition  cases  and 
in  the  open  rooms  are  plainly  labeled  so  that  the  ordinary  visitor  does 
not  need  a  catalogue.  We  have  in  our  American  museums  casts  of 
the  figures  from  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  but  there  are  the  very 
figures  themselves  brought  from  Athens  by  Lord  Elgin,  and  thus 
saved,  though  in  a  nuitilated  condition,  from  utter  destruction  by  the 
ruthless  Turk.  What  a  place  for  study!  And  in  what  a  goodly  com- 
pany of  the  great  one  studies  here!  Hallam  and  Grote  and  ISIacaulay 
came  to  these  galleries  and  libraries  for  their  materials.  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Lytton,  Ruskin,  in  their  turn  used  these  records,  and  now- 
all  their  autographs  are  in  the  cases. 

It  lacked  but  two  years  of  a  century  after  the  opening  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  that  the  South  Kensington  was  opened  in  Brompton.  This 
is  now  officially  called  the  Victoria  and  Albert  JMuseum,  "by  command 
of  Her  ]\Iajesty,"  -when  new  buildings  were  begun  in  1899,  and  most 
appropriately,  for  the  Prince  Consort  was  very  active  in  its  establish- 
ment. While  the  British  ISIuseum  is  a  vast  collection  of  memorials  of 
the  past,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  is  designed  to  promote  the  progress 
of  science  and  art.  Hither  the  great  natural  history  collections  from 
the  over-crowded  halls  of  the  older  institution  have  been  brought,  and 
plants  and  animals  are  arranged  as  they  were  there,  in  groups  showing 
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their  habitats,  in  whatever  corner  of  the  globe  they  have  been  found. 
These  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  Science  division  of  the  JSIuseum. 
In  connection  \\  ith  the  Art  department  is  a  great  Art  School  where 
drawing,  painting,  and  modeling  are  taught  to  students  of  both  the 
ornamental  and  applied  arts.  The  galleries  of  painting  in  which  Brit- 
ish artists  are  speciallj-  well  represented,  the  architectural  galleries 
where  replicas  of  the  choicest  of  Italian  work  are  found,  but  suggest 
the  vast  array  of  material  here  gathered.  Indeed,  the  art  collection  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  in  the  world.  The  whole  institu- 
tion is  under  control  of  the  Council  on  Education.  So  well  does  this 
council  recognize  the  potential  value  of  the  study  of  these  collections, 
that  children  of  the  Board  Schools  are  allowed  to  count  time  spent 
here  with  their  teachers  as  a  part  of  the  school  day. 

Besides  these  two  leading  museums  in  London,  there  are  several 
smaller  ones,  each  standing  for  some  special  department  of  interest  to 
collectors  and  of  opportunity  to  visitors.  Bethnal  Green  stands  for 
recreation  and  enlightenment  to  those  who  must  live  in  the  East  End. 
Its  permanent  exhibition  of  food  stuff's  and  of  animal  products  are  un- 
failing in  interest,  while  the  changing  loan  collections  of  paintings 
and  other  works  of  art  are  always  fresh  incentives  to  the  dwellers  there- 
about to  spend  an  hour  in  the  galleries.  It  was  of  such  people  as 
those  who  come  most  to  Bethnal  Green  that  Ruskin  Avas  thinking  \\'hen 
he  wrote:  "To  teach  people  rightly  .  .  .  we  must  let  them  feel 
that  although  by  poverty  they  may  be  compelled  to  the  pain  of  labor, 
they  need  not  by  poverty  be  debarred  from  the  felicity  and  the  bright- 
ness of  rest  in  places  dedicated  to  the  highest  labors  of  thought."  So 
thoroughly  has  the  utility  of  museums  taken  possession  of  the  pubhc 
mind  in  England,  that  not  only  are  they  to  be  found  in  every  city, 
but  even  in  small  towns  like  Coniston  and  Keswick. 

THE  center  of  museum  activity  in  our  country  is  in  Washington 
and  had  its  origin  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  republic  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  circumstances  of  this  foundation:  James  Smithson,  tlie  son  of  an 
English  earl,  born  in  France,  much  of  his  life  resident  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  a  scientist  of  such  distinction  as  to  be  classed  with  Davy 
and  Arago,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England,  a  man 
who  never  set  foot  in  America,  was  the  founder.     He  died  in  1829, 
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leaving  the  income  of  his  property  to  a  nephew  with  the  condition  that 
if  he  died  without  heirs,  the  whole  estate  was  to  be  given  to  the  United 
States  "to  found  at  Washington,  under  the  name  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  an  establishment  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  men."  The  nephew  died  without  issue,  and  in  18.38  the 
fund  of  $500,000  came  to  this  countrJ^  By  1846,  haggling  about  it  in 
Congress  was  over  and  the  bill  organizing  the  institution  was  passed. 
With  the  money  came  also  some  thousands  of  mineralogical  specimens 
and  eight  cases  of  books  and  manuscripts  on  scientific  and  philosophical 
subjects  which  Mr.  Smithson  had  collected,  and  these  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  museum  at  the  capital.  To  hold  these  and  other 
historical  and  scientific  material  which  had  come,  and  was  coming  into 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  that  conglomerate  structure,  the  Smith- 
sonian, was  built  from  the  founder's  gift.  Gradually  additions  came, 
notably  through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Spencer  A.  Baird,  who 
was  the  assistant  secretary,  and  whose  special  interest  was  in  natural 
history. 

The  year  1876  was  a  significant  one  in  the  history  of  the  Institu- 
tion, for  then  the  Government  sent  large  collections  illustrating  nat- 
ural history  in  this  country  and  the  ethnology  of  our  Indians  to  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia.  When  these  were  taken  back 
to  the  capital,  there  went  also  gifts  from  thirty  of  the  foreign  powers 
represented  at  the  Exposition,  besides  valuable  exhibits  from  both 
home  and  foreign  industrial  establishments.  To  provide  for  these 
accessions,  it  was  necessary  to  erect  a  new  building.  This  is  what  is 
known  as  the  National  Museum.  While  it  is  now  maintained  by 
appropriations  made  by  Congress,  it  is  controlled  by  the  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian,  and  its  head  is  always  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian. 

Professor  Baird  was  unflagging  in  his  efforts  for  the  growth  of 
the  Museum.  Not  only  did  he  spend  his  own  vacations  in  collecting, 
but  he  also  enlisted  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  traders,  explorers, 
anybody  who  could  find  specimens.  With  the  great  collections  thus 
brought  together  as  the  basis  for  his  activity.  Dr.  G.  Brown  Goode, 
later  the  Assistant  Secretary,  saw  and  developed  the  educational  possi- 
bilities of  the  Museum  to  a  high  degree  of  usefulness.  He  also  elevated 
the  curatorship  of  a  museum  to  the  dignity  of  a  learned  profession 
in  this  country,  as  for  nearly  or  quite  a  century  it  has  been  in  England. 
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MUSICIANS  OF  ASANDA  ;   FROM   THE  COLONIAL 
MUSEUM    TEKVUEREN,    BRUSSELS 


EAST   INDIAN    CRAFTSMAN  :    VICTORIA 
AND    ALBERT    MUSEUM,    LONDON 


EAST    INDIAN     SPINNER:    VICTORIA 
AND    ALBERT    MUSEUM,    LONDON 


WINTER     VILLAGE     OF     THE     THOMPSON     INDIANS: 
MUSEUM    OF    NATIONAL    HISTORY,    NEW    YORK   CITY 

ESKIMO    WINTER    HOME,    CUMBERLAND    SOUND: 
MUSEUM    OF    NATIONAL   HISTORY,    NEW    YORK    CITY 


HOPI    BRIIIE,    ARIZONA  :    FIELD    MUSEUM 
OF    NATURAL    HISTORY,    CHICAGO 


FAMILY   GROUP   OF   THE    MAYA   QUICHE  TRIBE,   CENTRAL 
AMERICA:    NATIONAL    MUSEUM,    WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 
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NORTH   AMERICAN  INDIANS   MANUFACTURING   STONE  IMPLEMENTS: 
FROM    THE   FIELD    MUSEUM    OF    NATURAL    HISTORY,   CHICAGO 


EDUCATIONAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MUSEUM 

The  scope  and  objects  of  the  National  Museum  can  not  be  more 
precisely  stated  than  in  Dr.  Goode's  own  words:  "It  is  a  museum  of 
record  in  which  are  preserved  the  material  foundations  of  an  enormous 
amoimt  of  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  a  musevmi  of  research  which 
akns  to  make  its  contents  serve  in  the  highest  degree  as  a  stimulus  to 
inquiry,  and  a  foundation  for  scientific  investigation.  .  .  •  It  is 
an  educational  museum,  tlirough  its  policy  of  illustrating  by  specimens 
every  kind  of  natural  object  and  every  manifestation  of  human 
thought  and  activity,  of  displajdng  descriptive  labels  adapted  to  the 
popular  mind,  and  of  distributing  its  publications  and  its  named  series 
of  duplicates."  This  three-fold  work  is  carried  on  under  twenty 
departments.  To  a  visitor  who  asked  Professor  Langley,  the  present 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian,  if  he  could  find  all  the  miUions  of 
objects  in  his  care,  he  answered,  "No,  but  I  know  where  the  man  is 
who  can  put  his  hand  on  each  specimen  in  some  minutes."  The  col- 
lections of  the  Museum  are  of  two  kinds — the  "study  series,"  kept  in 
private  rooms  to  which  investigators  are  admitted;  and  for  the  public 
the  "exhibition  series,"  which  are  in  cases  on  rollers  so  that  they  can 
be  moved  into  the  lecture  hall  to  be  used  for  illustration  in  free 
lectures  given  for  six  months  of  the  year. 

Every  musevmi  of  high  rank  now  sends  out  exploring  parties  of  its 
own  or  members  of  its  staff  join  with  others  to  bring  back  specimens 
needed  to  supply  hnks  in  collections  already  owned,  or  to  furnish  new 
departments.  Thus,  in  a  single  year  recently,  one  member  of  the 
National  ]\Iuseimi  staif  gathered  ethnological  and  archteological  ob- 
jects in  Arizona  and  New  INIexico,  another  collected  botanical  speci- 
mens in  the  Bahamas,  a  tliird,  insects  in  British  Colimibia,  while  two 
others  were  fiinding  mammals  and  reptiles  in  Europe.  Besides  this, 
the  jNIuseum  supplies  collecting  outfits,  not  only  to  people  all  over  the 
land,  but  also  to  v/ould-be  collectors  in  China,  the  Phihppines,  the 
Congo  regions,  and  anywhere  else  they  are  desired.  Not  only  are 
more  than  twenty  thousand  specimens  lent  in  a  single  year  to  special- 
ists for  study,  but  just  about  an  equal  number  of  specimens,  "all 
labeled  and  adapted  to  teaching  purposes,"  are  sent  out  annually  to 
schools  and  colleges.  These  may  consist  of  sets  of  fishes,  marine  inver- 
tebrates, geological  specimens  to  illustrate  soil  formations,  etc.,  etc. 
Opportxmities  for  research  work  offered  at  the  JNIuseum  lead  in  all 
sorts  of  unlocked  for  directions.  A  judge  from  Alaska  consulted 
the  division  of  ethnology  to  determine  what  constitutes  civilization, 
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with  reference  to  giving  the  ballot  to  some  Indian  tribes  in  his  section. 
An  army  officer  detailed  to  prepare  a  grammar  and  dictionary  for  the 
Philippine  languages,  turned  to  the  Museum  for  materials.  The 
pubUcations  of  the  Smithsonian,  a  distinct  addition  to  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  world,  are  printed  in  both  bulletins  and  reports. 
To  carry  on  all  this  work  so  varied  and  far-reaching,  Congress  makes 
an  annual  appropriation.  For  the  year  ending  June,  1904,  it  was 
$269,400. 

THE  service  to  the  nation  performed  by  the  Smithsonian  and  Na- 
tional ISIuseum  is  rendered  in  kind  by  other  museums  in  their 
respective  cities  with  such  adaptation  to  these  communities  as 
the  -vvisdom  and  ingenuity  of  their  officers  suggest  and  their  funds  per- 
mit. Of  these  it  is  fitting  to  mention  first  the  only  free  public  museum 
which  has  celebrated  its  centenary:  that  of  the  East  India  Marine 
Society  of  Salem,  Mass.,  founded  in  1799.  It  was  taken  in  trust  by 
the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  in  1867,  when  the  eminent  banker, 
George  Peabody,  endowed  that  institution  "for  the  diffusion  of 
science  and  knowledge."     Tliis  museum  is  fortunate  in  having  for 

its  director  Mr.  Edward  S. 
Morse,   formerly   professor 
of  Zoology  in  the  University 
at  Tokio,  Japan,  and  to  him 
is  largely  due  the  very  valu- 
able Japanese  col- 
lection.     This    in- 
cludes life  size  fig- 
ures of  the  Sam- 
urai   and    peasant 
classes  of  old  Ja- 
pan.     Here,    too, 
are   ob j  ects    from 
the  yet  more  an- 
cient Ainos,  tools 
of    the    lacquerer 
and  the  ivory  car- 
ver, the  model  of  a 
silk  loom,  swords 
of    various    ages, 
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and  articles  of  use 
in  Japanese 
homes.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  in 
some  future  cen- 
tury when  the 
iconoclasts  have 
done  their  worst 
in  Japan,  an  histo- 
rian writing  about 
the  ancient  cos- 
tumes and  cus- 
toms of  his  coun- 
try may  come  to 
this  little  Massa- 
chusetts town  for 
his  material.  He 
will  find  also  much 
of  value  from 
Korea. 

The  Boston  IMuseum  of  Fine  Ai-ts  holds  a  place  of  distinction  on 
account  of  its  rare  collection  of  casts  of  classical  sculpture,  and  its 
valuable  paintings  of  Dutch,  English,  Italian,  and  American  artists. 
Its  collection  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  art  is  very  rich,  and  that  of 
Japanese  pottery  in  number  of  kinds  is  larger  than  all  the  public  col- 
lections in  the  world  combined.  The  art  school,  an  adjunct  of  this 
museum,  had  last  year  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  pupils.  A  special 
feature  of  the  institution  is  lectures  to  teachers  on  such  subjects  as 
"Painting  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  and 
"Painting  of  the  Renaissance."  The  correlation  of  this  museum  to 
the  educational  and  civic  life  of  Boston  is  indicated  by  the  membership 
of  its  Board  of  Trustees.  At  the  head  of  the  list  is  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard;  three  are  appointed  by  Harvard,  three  by  the  Boston 
Athenanmi,  and  three  by  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

THE  art  and  literary  center  of  our  country,  once  Boston,  is  now 
New  York.    Here  the  museums  of  the  New  York  and  Long 
Island  Historical  Societies,  the  Lenox  Library,  and  Coliunbia 
University  all  have  collections  of  much  interest  to  students,  offering 
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rich  fields  for  research.  The  two  public  institutions,  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  ]\Ietropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
are  both  of  such  commanding  significance  that  they  can  not  be 
omitted  from  a  list  of  the  great  museums  of  the  world.  They  both 
occupy  sightly  positions  in  Central  Park,  with  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation fast  moving  toward  them.  While  they  are  sustained  by  the 
city  treasury,  their  rapid  advance  in  the  less  than  forty  years  of  their 
existence  is  due  to  gifts  of  public-spirited  private  citizens. 

The  Museum  of  Art  and  its  distinguished  new  director.  Sir  Caspar 
Purdon  Clarke,  were  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  November  Crafts- 
man of  1906.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  here  to  say  that  its  casts  of  ancient 
sculpture,  its  models  of  the  Parthenon  as  it  was  in  its  original  beauty, 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  and  of  fragments  of  ex- 
teriors and  interiors  of  buildings  in  various  parts  of  Europe  are  of 
special  value  to  students  of  architecture,  and  its  Cesnola  collection  of 
coins,  terra  cottas,  and  exquisite  glass  gathered  from  Cypriote  and 
Phoenician  tombs  (the  latter  dating  probably  to  the  ninth  century 
B.  C),  are  of  no  less  interest  to  students  of  ancient  history.  In  the 
galleries  of  paintings  are  worthy  examples  of  most  of  the  schools  from 
Jan  and  Hubert  Van  Eyk  to  the  hving  artists.  These  delightful  col- 
lections are  free  to  the  pubhc  except  on  IMondays  and  Fridays,  when 
an  admission  of  twenty-five  cents  is  charged  to  all  except  members  and 
copyists.  On  these  days,  however,  teachers  in  public  schools  may,  on 
application,  receive  tickets  admitting  them  with  six  pupils  apiece,  free. 

The  American  Musemn  of  Natm-al  History,  when  finished,  wiU 
occupy  nineteen  acres,  including  four  quadrangles,  and  will  be  unified 
by  a  magnificent  central  tower.  Only  one-fourth  of  the  plan  has  been 
executed,  but  this  is  an  imposing  structure  of  brick  with  brown  stone 
front  on  Seventy-seventh  Street,  five  stories  high.  This  museum  has 
two  comprehensive  aims:  first,  to  promote  science  by  maintaining 
exploring  expeditions,  by  encouraging  research,  and  by  publishing 
the  results  of  the  work  of  its  investigators ;  second,  to  promote  educa- 
tion by  preparing  instructive  exhibits,  by  maintaining  courses  of  lec- 
tures, by  circulating  collections  in  the  public  schools,  and  by  preparing 
and  distributing  reliable  information  upon  all  natural  history  subjects. 
A  special  feature  of  this  museum  may  be  called  the  "exhibit  for  occa- 
sions." For  instance,  just  after  the  news  came  that  Commander 
Peary  had  reached  a  point  nearer  the  pole  than  any  one  had  before 
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gone,  there  was  arranged  in  the  hall  on  the  second  floor  an  Esquimaux 
sledge  such  as  he  had  used,  with  a  team  of  five  dogs  attached  to  it,  and 
the  figure  of  a  man  in  Arctic  costimie. 

The  Jesup  collection  of  woods  of  North  America,  each  with  full 
descriptive  and  statistical  labels,  and  the  bird  collections  arranged  in 
cases  to  show  the  habitats,  manner  of  nesting,  food  and  habits,  are 
perfect  in  their  presentation  of  natm'c. 

The  mineralogical  collections  have  for  years  been  very  rich,  but  to 
these  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  who  is  the  first  vice-president,  has  not 
only  added  the  priceless  collection  of  unset  gems  shown  by  the  Tif- 
f anys  at  the  last  Paris  exhibition,  but  two  hundred  other  specimens  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  value.  The  departments  of  vertebrate  palae- 
ontology and  of  anthropology  are  very  full  both  in  the  exhibition  halls 
and  in  the  study  series.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the 
laboratory  facilities  are  excellent,  and  visiting  specialists  are  given 
rooms  where  they  may  pursue  their  investigations  while  consulting 
museimi  specimens. 

But,  generous  as  are  the  facilities  offered  within  its  doors,  the 
Museum  carries  its  work  far  beyond  them.  There  are  four  hun- 
dred cabinets  containing  in  all  fifteen  thousand  specimens  of  birds, 
insects,  moUusks,  etc.,  which  are  sent  out  to  public  schools  all  over 
Greater  New  York  for  study.  With  these  collections  go  brief  notes 
helpful  to  teachers,  with  also  a  bibhography  of  the  subject.  These 
httle  cabinets  may  be  retained  three  weeks,  and  are  delivered  to  and 
taken  from  the  school  without  expense  to  school  or  teacher  by  the 
Museum  messenger,  who  delivers  them  in  the  proper  sequence  for 
study.  Last  year  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  schools  had  these 
cabinets,  and  they  were  enjoyed  by  about  eight  hundred  thousand 
children.  But  this  is  not  all  the  Museum  does  for  children.  Last 
year  the  members  of  the  Museum  staff  gave  two  courses  of  afternoon 
lectures,  thirty-six  in  each  course,  in  the  INIuseum  hall,  and  thirty-five 
thousand  came  to  listen. 

Not  only  is  the  Museum  open  free  to  the  public  on  all  days  except 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  when  twenty-five  cents  admission  is  charged, 
but  free  lectures  are  given  here  for  adults  on  certain  evenings  and  on 
legal  holidays.  These  were  last  year  upon  a  variety  of  geographical 
subjects,  like  "Around  the  Historic  Mediterranean,"  "Dolomite  Alps 
and  Southern  Tyrol,"  and  scientific  themes  hke  "Dynamical  and 
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Statical  Electricity."  No  parts  of  the  "exhibition  series"  in  all  these 
spacious  galleries  are  more  interesting  to  the  ordinary  visitor  than 
are  the  various  models  illustrative  of  primitive  ways  of  living.  Two 
of  these  we  are  permitted  to  reproduce. 

THE  third  great  public  museum  in  Greater  New  York  is  that  in 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  An  unique  feature  puts  it  in  one  respect  in 
advance  of  all  others :  this  is  its  Children's  Museum.  It  occupies  what 
was  once  a  private  house  in  Bedford  Park,  on  Brooklyn  Avenue.  The 
rooms  are  low,  well-lighted,  and  home-hke,  and  the  collections  of  famil- 
iar birds,  and  "birds  we  read  about,"  minerals,  plant  life,  etc.,  are 
placed  in  low  cases,  with  most  interesting  and  instructive  labels.  But 
most  fascinating  to  the  children  are  the  living  specimens :  A  bee-hive 
arranged  in  a  glass  case  with  adjustable  wooden  sides  is  placed  so  low 
that  even  young  children  can  take  off  the  sides  and  watch  the  bees  at 
work,  and  it  is  one  of  the  favorite  objects  of  interest.  From  April 
fifteenth  to  October  first,  these  watched  bees  made  more  than  seventy- 
five  pounds  of  honey.  The  aquaria  fishes,  the  white  rats,  spiders,  frogs, 
rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  turtles,  and  a  colony  of  ants,  all  live  and  thrive 
under  the  friendly  eyes  of  the  children,  who  have  a  sense  of  ownership 
in  every  one. 

The  library  is  fitted  up  ^vith  tables  comfortably  Ioav,  and  window 
seats  that  are  just  right  for  little  girls  and  their  dolls.  The  cases 
contain  about  five  thousand  books,  chiefly  on  natural  history.  Boys 
come  in  with  their  specimens  of  moths  or  minerals,  and  if  they  can  not 
classify  them  by  comparing  them  with  specimens  in  the  cases,  they 
can  with  help  from  the  librarians  find  them  in  books.  During  vaca- 
tions, children  read  for  hours  at  a  time;  stories  of  animal  life  and 
American  history  are  popular  books.  Five  days  in  the  week  lectures 
to  children  are  given  by  the  Museum  staff".  Last  year  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  scheduled  lectures  were  dehvered,  and  forty-eight  special 
lectures  given  at  the  request  of  teachers  who  asked  for  them  as  sup- 
plementary to  their  school  work.  The  lecture  room  is  so  much  too 
small  to  accommodate  the  would-be  listeners,  that  lectures  are  often 
repeated.  The  average  annual  attendance  for  the  past  four  years 
has  been  ninety-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

The  "outdoor  work"  of  this  museum  consists  in  sending  out  in 
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cases  life  histories  of  insects,  birds,  etc.,  to  schools  on  request.  Teach- 
ers may  also,  by  giving  notice  two  days  beforehand,  bring  classes 
to  the  jNIuseum  and  have  the  use  of  a  room,  as  well  as  models  or  speci- 
mens from  the  cases  for  demonstration  to  their  pupils.  Nothing  is 
plainer  than  that  the  borough  needs  at  least  three  more  such  museums 
in  widely  separated  locahties.  What  city  in  the  land  does  not  need 
at  least  one? 

THE  limits  of  this  article  permit  me  to  speak  of  but  one  museum 
^vest  of  the  AUeghanies — the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  Chicago.  For  the  present  the  collections  are  lodged  in  what 
was  the  Art  building  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  the  Museum 
dates  from  that  time.  The  classic  pillars  and  caryatides,  but  especially 
the  gray  and  moldering  walls,  give  the  visitor  a  sense  of  being  trans- 
ported into  the  far  past.  JMany  of  the  exliibits  deserve  extended  notice. 
The  twelve  halls  devoted  to  the  geological  department  are  rich  in 
their  display.  In  an  alcove  of  one  of  these  sections  is  a  model  of 
the  moon  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  said  to  give  the  most  accurate  idea 
of  the  size  and  destructive  features  of  the  volcanoes,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral surface  of  our  satellite,  that  has  ever  been  given  by  any  model. 
The  collections  in  the  ethnological  department,  illustrating  Indian  life, 
are  of  surpassing  interest.  By  means  of  lay  groups,  many  of  them 
made  from  life,  is  represented  the  history  of  those  patient,  ingenious 
people  of  our  hiUs  and  plains. 

The  "Hopi  Interior"  has  all  its  figures  modeled  from  members 
of  the  tribe.  The  "Hopi  Bride"  is  dressed  in  the  long  white  robe 
woven  for  her  by  her  husband's  male  friends,  during  the  first  two 
months  after  her  marriage.  The  reed-covered  case  in  her  hands  con- 
tains a  like  robe  with  the  long  fringe  of  the  sash  hanging  from  one  end. 

In  this  brief  survey  of  museums,  it  has  been  equally  easy  to  show 
that  they  offer  delightful  recreation  to  old  and  young  alike.  It  is  not 
so  easy  to  transmit  the  inspiration  that  they  give,  but  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  feeling  this  when  one  is  within  the  doors,  and  face  to  face  ^^ith 
either  the  storied  monuments  of  the  ancient  civilization,  or  the  cruder 
creations  of  the  people  who  have  found  out  for  themselves  Nature's 
secrets  and  applied  them  to  their  simple  human  needs. 
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CALLUM'S    CO'TIN— A    PLANTATION    IDYL: 
BY  FRANK  H.  SWEET 

ALLUJNI  was  coming  up  the  broad  avenue  of  the  Coles 
plantation,  not  shuffling  along  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  as  a  nigger  should,  but  walking  uprightly  and 
self-consciously  in  the  path,  his  ej^es  fixed  at  the  high 
angle  which  the  encircling  stubbornness  of  a  broad 
collar  demanded,  and  his  steps  mincing  under  the 
stricture  of  shoes  that  were  more  than  one  size  too  small. 

It  Avas  Sunday  afternoon,  with  the  odor  of  apple  blossoms  and 
freshly  plowed  fields  in  the  air,  and  all  the  plantation  was  out.  Snap- 
ping black  eyes  peered  at  him  from  hedges  and  between  the  lower  rails 
of  zigzag  fences,  and  more  mature,  comprehending  eyes  twinkled  at 
him  from  grassy  fence  corners  and  top  rails  and  cabin  openings ;  and 
below  the  more  mature  eyes  were  often  the  gleaming  Avhite  teeth  and 
the  issuing  of  smothered  guffaws. 

Tobe's  pickaninny  had  first  seen  the  mincing  apparition  of  glory 
as  it  turned  into  the  avenue,  and  had  skurried  behind  hedges  and 
dodged  across  corners  and  skulked  through  bushes  in  order  to  be  the 
first  to  spread  the  news;  for  though  Galium  was  well  known  as  the 
thrifty,  plodding  blacksmith  of  an  adjoining  plantation,  no  one  had 
ever  yet  seen  him  "on  a  dike."  Even  Aunt  INIartha  More,  the  staid 
"old  timey"  darky  who  always  crowned  her  kinky  hair  with  a  gorge- 
ous bandana  turban,  threw  her  arms  akimbo  in  her  cabin  doorway  and 
snorted. 

"  'Fore  de  worl'!"  she  ejaculated,  "dat  shorely  ain'  Galium  John- 
sing,  who's  riz  in  meetin'  an'  been  'spectable  an'  hard  workin'  fo'  mos' 
thutty  year.  I  'low  dat  is  somebody's  peacock  a  I'arnin'  to  walk  on  his 
hind  laigs." 

Uncle  INIose  sniggered  from  his  position  at  the  window. 

"Hit  shorely  is  Galium,"  he  declared;  "ain'  yo'  see  de  way  he  swing 
dem  arms  now'n  ag'in,  lak  he  gwine  strike  hot  iron.  Nobody  ain'  do 
that  way  'cept'  blacksmith.  Yassum,  hit's  Galium  sho'  'nough;  but 
my,  my,  ain'  he  bloom  out !  I  ain'  nebber  see  no  struttin'  hotel  nigger 
rig  out  dat  fine.  Say  Aun'  Martha,"  his  voice  becoming  inquisitive, 
"yo'  reckon  he's  gwine  co'tin'  ?  Is  dar  any  o'  dem  house  gals  he  lak  f o' 
git,  you  t'ink?" 

But  Aunt  Martha  only  sniffed  at  such  frivohty,  and  turned  back 
into  the  cabin. 
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Just  across  the  way  were  two  more  old  timey  darkies,  gossiping 
across  a  fence.  They,  too,  looked  at  the  mincing  figure  with  curious 
disapproval. 

"I  declar'  hit  don'  seem  lak  dat  fool  nigger  can  be  Galium  John- 
sing,"  one  of  them  remarked.  "Callum's  sech  a  senseful,  strong  step- 
pin'  pusson.  I  'low  he's  mos'  forty  years  ol',  an'  ain'  nebber  had  no  gal 
yet,  an'  ain'  nebber  spang  hisse'f  out  in  fine  clothes.  Fo'ks  do  say  he's 
a  puttin'  an'  a  puttin'  money  into  dem  bank  places,  whar  he's  a  savin' 
hit  fo'  a  frame  house  an'  a  cow  an'  horse  an'  Avaggin,  an'  dat  he  ain' 
aim  to  hb  in  a  cabin  lak  common  niggers.  No,  sah!  Callum's  a  pro- 
jectioner,  he  is.  An'  I  wouldn'  be  s'prised,"  looking  at  her  companion 
with  a  knowing  air,  "if  he's  done  got  'nough  saved  an'  put  by  right 
now.  I's  been  a  knowin'  of  him  more'n  twenty  years,  an'  he  ain'  stop 
work  in  all  dat  time ;  an'  he  ain'  hab  no  monkey  shines  nor  no  gals  to 
spend  money  on.  But  lawsy!"  breaking  oiF  suddenly  and  glancing 
scornfully  at  the  figure  which  was  now  well  up  the  avenue,  "nobody 
ain'  nebber  tell  what  gwdne  happen.  We  all  'low  Galium  was  stiddy 
an'  pushin'  up  as  dat  big  oak,  an'  now  he's  a  prancin'  an'  shinin'  lak  he 
gwine  be  a  rainbow.  Yah!"  watheringly,  "dat's  jes'  what  he  is,  a  nig- 
ger rainbow." 

"jMebbe  he  done  got  a  gal  now,"  the  other  suggested,  "dat  make 
heap  o'  dif 'runce  to  white  man  or  nigger  man,  an'  if  dey  ain'  git  one  till 
dey's  mos'  forty,  den  de  dif 'runce  am  apt  to  be  truly  'stonishin',  lak 
as  if  de  man  kick  his  heels  an'  jump  up  in  de  air  an'  come  down  anud- 
der  pusson.  Dat  GaUimi  yonder  look  fo'  all  de  worl'  lak  de  Bob  o' 
Linkum  bird  when  he  puts  on  his  gol'  jacket  in  corn  plantin'  time  an' 
shows  off  fo'  his  gal;  an'  if  Gallum'd  on'y  jes'  hop  up  on  de  fence  dar 
an'  spread  out  his  arms  an'  twis'  his  head  roun'  an'  roun',  an'  mebbe 
sing  some,  den  I'd  say  fo'  sho'  he  was  makin'  ready  fo'  a  gal.  Yessimi, 
dat  I  would.    We  all  ain'  know  'bout  dese  t'ings." 

But  not  all  the  onlookers  saw  Galium  through  these  critically  dis- 
approving eyes.  There  were  young  darkies  who  had  put  their  entire 
means  into  resplendent  wardrobes,  and  whose  pride  in  them  had  never 
been  abashed  and  humbled  until  now.  They  assumed  an  air  which 
they  thought  indifference,  and  sauntered  back  and  forth,  seeking  for 
new  points  from  this  masculine  glory  which  had  eclipsed  them.  And 
there  were  black  belles  of  many  conquests,  whose  faces  were  now 
wreathed  with  smiles  and  languishing  glances,  and  who  turned  their 
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lagging  or  hurrying  footsteps  to  cross  his  path.  All  of  them  had 
passed  the  blacksmith  shop  many  times,  without  a  thought  of  the 
stalwart  smith  within.  But  that  had  been  Galium  the  well-known,  in 
his  working  clothes;  this  was  Galium  transformed. 

BUT  just  now  Galium  the  transformed  was  not  even  aware  of  their 
existence,  nor  of  the  curious  or  critically  envious  glances  which 
shot  out  at  him  from  the  hedges  and  zigzag  fences  and  cabins. 
He  was  thinking  of  that  afternoon,  only  two  days  ago,  when  Calline 
had  come  to  his  shop  with  a  trinket  from  her  mistress,  and  had  waited 
an  hour  or  more  while  he  fashioned  tiny  rivets  and  repaired  it.  She 
had  even  helped  with  her  thin,  delicate  fingers,  blowing  the  bellows  to 
force  out  the  red  glow  of  the  forge  fire,  and  afterward  adjusting  the 
tiny  parts  which  his  big,  clumsy  fingers  essayed  and  failed  to  do.  He 
had  known  Galline  for  several  years  as  a  bright,  comely  girl,  who  every 
day  seemed  to  grow  brighter  and  more  comely,  but  he  rarely  attended 
the  dances  and  cake  walks,  and  their  acquaintance  had  not  gone  much 
beyond  nods  and  the  occasional  courtesy  of  crossed  glances  and  dis- 
played teeth.  But  this  hour  with  her  in  the  blacksmith  shop  had 
changed  everything.  He  no  longer  thought  of  the  comfortable  frame 
house  he  was  planning,  the  new  shop  he  meant  to  build,  the  little  farm 
he  intended  to  own  some  day,  as  the  great  objects  of  his  life;  they  had 
already  slipped  off  into  a  shado^vy,  inconsequential  distance,  and  this 
merry-eyed,  quick-stepping  girl  had  tripped  in  between.  Even  now 
he  could  feel  the  thrill  of  the  fingers  which  had  come  in  contact  with 
his  from  time  to  time,  and  the  straight,  friendly  glances  which  she 
had  flashed  at  him  from  under  her  long  lashes.  But  the  most  bewilder- 
ing thing  had  come  when  she  turned  to  leave,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"Why  ain'  yo'  nebber  come  see  we  all,  Galium?"  she  had  said,  with 
her  eyes  questioning  his  roguishly.  "I  hear  Liza  tell  Jane  dat  yo's  de 
bes'  young  man  roun',  an'  dat  yo'  ain'  go  nowhar.  She  say  hit's  mons'- 
rous  shame."    He  had  drawn  back  a  little  at  this. 

"I's  been  ter'ble  busy,  GaUine,"  he  had  said,  "an'  ain'  hab  no  time 
fo'  projectin'  roun'  wid  gals.  Liza  an'  Jane  am  triflin'  t'ings  dat  car' 
fo'  not'in'  'cep'  somebody  to  co't  dem.  I  hear  plenty  man  say  dat. 
'Sides,  I's  too  ol'  fo'  sech  foolishness." 

"No,  yo'  ain'  ol',  Galium,"  she  had  retorted.  "I  been  'quire  'bout 
dat  an'  fo'ks  say  yo'  ain'  forty.    Dat's  young.    Boys  who  ain'  dat  ol'  is 
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boun'  to  be  triflin'  an'  no  'count."  Then  -with  her  eyes  falling  demurely 
to  the  figures  which  her  shoe  tips  were  marking  in  the  sand,  she  had 
added:  "So  yo'  ain'  nebber  comin'  see  me,  Galium?" 

"I  didn'  say  dat,"  quickly,  "I  jes'  'low  I  ain'  car'  for  'dem  triflin' 
gals,  Liza  an'  Jane.  But  if  yo'  lak  fo'  me  come  co't  yo,'  Calline,  I's 
'bleeged  to  come — jes'  'bleeged  to,"  showing  his  teeth  in  a  broad  grin. 

But  Calline's  head  was  in  the  air  and  her  back  turned. 

"I  don'  reckon  yo'd  better  come,  Mr.  Johnsing,"  she  said,  loftily, 
"hit  might  git  yo'  to  be  triflin'  an'  no  'count,  an'  'sides,  I  ain'  car'  fo' 
no  co'tin'.  I  jes'  'lowed  dat  yo'  was  a  pore  lonesome  ting,  dat  ain' 
nowhar  to  go,  an'  dat  mebbe  Liza  an'  Jane  an'  me  could  he'p  yo'  chirk 
up  a  li'l'.  But  I  ain'  reckon  we  could,  now  I  t'ink  hit  ober,  yo's  too  ol'. 
I  'spect  yo's  better  f o'  poun'in'  hot  iron  den  fo'  showin'  ofl"  in  comp'ny. 
Good-bye,  Mr.  Johnsing." 

He  had  watched  her  trip  away  with  his  mouth  half  open,  in  a  maze. 
What  had  he  gone  and  done  now,  he  wondered  dully;  and  just  when 
they  had  seemed  to  be  getting  along  so  nicely  together. 

But  during  the  afternoon  as  he  hammered  furiously  at  the  shaping 
iron,  and  SAvung  the  long  handle  of  the  bellows,  and  dropped  the  red- 
hot  products  of  his  muscle  and  skiU  into  a  pail  of  water  to  cool,  his 
mind  grew  clearer.  Perhaps  he  had  taken  a  little  too  much  for 
granted;  he  did  not  pretend  to  understand  these  strange  creatures 
whose  tongues  and  eyes  had  a  way  of  crossing  each  other,  and  of  con- 
founding any  fool  nigger  who  sought  to  fathom  them.  If  only  he  had 
been  one  of  the  trifling,  no  account  darkies  who  spent  most  of  their 
time  in  waiting  on  girls,  he  would  have  known  what  to  say. 

And  yet  there  were  the  touches  of  her  soft  fingers,  and  glances 
half -veiled  by  her  lashes,  the  unmistakable  invitation  she  had  given 
him  at  first ;  and  as  the  hours  slipped  away  into  dusk  and  on  into  the 
evening  when  he  completed  his  last  job  of  horseshoeing  by  lantern 
light,  it  was  these  that  grew  stronger  in  his  mind  and  drove  away  the 
remembrance  of  the  later  misunderstanding.  And  by  that  time  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  did  not  need  a  new  house  just  for  himself  alone, 
nor  a  horse  and  wagon,  unless  he  should  have  some  one  to  ride  in  it 
with  him,  and  the  profit  from  the  commodious  blacksmith  shop  he  in- 
tended to  build  would  be  plenty  for  two — himself  and  CaUine. 

By  morning  these  thoughts  had  shaped  themselves  into  definite 
form,  and  instead  of  opening  the  shop  to  already  waiting  customers, 
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he  stole  through  the  woods  to  the  nearest  raikoad  station  and  there 
purchased  a  ticket  for  Macon,  fifty  miles  away.  None  of  the  f amihar, 
nearby  villages  were  equal  to  his  ideas  just  now.  When  folks  went 
"co'tin'  "  they  must  have  "co'tin'  "  raiment,  and  the  trifling  niggers 
who  made  a  Ijusiness  of  waiting  on  girls  had  made  famiUar  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  common  towns  around.  Calline  was  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  best  of  the  girls,  and  to  wait  on  her  he  must  be  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  most  gorgeous  of  the  nigger  beaus,  and  for  such 
glory  no  place  smaller  than  Macon  was  worthy  of  a  passing  thought. 

SO  NOW  he  minced  up  the  avenue  with  tortured  feet  and  strained 
neck  and  cramped  body,  unmindful  of  his  suffering  in  the  pride 
of  what  Macon  had  yielded  and  the  thought  of  what  the  yielding 
might  bring.  Near  the  corner  of  the  big  house  he  hesitated,  looking 
toward  the  broad  front  piazza  upon  which  the  young  people  of  the 
house  and  their  friends  were  grouped,  and  toward  the  back  entrance 
where  niggers  went.  Of  course,  he  understood  that  he  ought  to  go 
there,  for  the  front  was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  white  folks ;  but 
Calline  was  a  front-house  girl,  with  the  parlor  and  piazza  to  sweep  and 
the  potted  plants  to  look  after,  and  then  this  was  a  momentous  oc- 
casion. Besides,  and  this  helped  to  decide  him,  Liza  and  Jane  were 
doubtless  in  the  kitchen  or  wash  cellar,  or  on  the  back  steps  with  their 
trifling  beaus.  He  would  not  crowd  by  them  to  visit  Calline.  No, 
indeed!  CaUine  should  have  her  caller  tlirough  the  front  door.  So 
he  strode  forward  as  valiantly  as  his  feet  would  allow  until  he  reached 
the  steps  and  the  downward  gaze  of  the  white  folks;  then  his  courage 
began  to  ooze. 

"Hi,  there!  What  do  you  want?"  a  young  man  called,  a  little 
sharply,  "don't  you  know  this  is  Sunday,  and  we  can't  have  any  show 
people  round.  Come  some  other  day  and  we  will  be  glad  to  see  you 
perform."  Then,  "Why,  hello,  Callum,  is  that  you?  What  do  you 
mean  in  such  a  rig?  This  isn't  the  day  for  cake  walks  and  mas- 
querades." 

"If  yo'  please,  sah,"  Callum  said,  with  as  much  dignity  as  he  could 
assume,  "I  ain'  fo'git  hit  am  Sunday.    I's  a  callin'  on  Miss  Calline." 

"Oh!"    The  young  man  bent  over  one  of  the  girls  and  whispered 
something  which  Callum  could  not  hear.    The  girl  rose  and  came  for- 
ward to  the  head  of  the  steps. 
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"Caroline  is  upstairs,  Mr.  Johnson,"  she  said,  courteously,  "won't 
you  please  come  in.    I  will  call  her." 

Galium  shuffled  up  the  steps  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  and  en- 
tered the  parlor  toward  which  she  nodded.  A  moment  before  he  had 
been  inwardly  groaning  at  his  stupidity  in  not  going  round  to  the 
back  entrance ;  now  he  felt  on  an  easy  level  with  the  plantation  owner 
himself. 

"Caroline,  oh  CaroUne!"  the  young  lady  called  from  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  and  presently  came  back  a  "Yassum,  I's  a  comin',"  and  Galium 
heard  the  tripping  of  light  feet  somewhere  above.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  head  of  the  stau-s  the  young  lady  added,  "Gentleman  in  the 
parlor  to  see  you,  Caroline,"  and  returned  to  her  companions  on  the 
piazza. 

Galium  made  a  furtive  liitch  at  his  trousers,  whose  tightness  had 
drawn  them  far  up  his  ankles,  and  thrust  out  his  feet  that  the  dehcately 
upturned  points  of  his  shoes  might  show  to  better  advantage,  then  he 
stretched  his  neck  a  httle,  and  composed  his  face  in  a  becoming  man- 
ner.   And  then — 

"Lors  a-mighty!  dat  shorely  ain'  yo',  Galium  Johnsing?  Wha'  yo' 
git  all  dat  truck?"  and  Galline  stood  in  the  doorway,  her  hands  up- 
raised and  her  face  expressive  of  mingled  wonder  and  sarcasm  and 
wrath,  the  last  finding  expression  in  "What  fo'  yo'  come  here,  nigger?" 

"I — I's  a  callin'  on  yo',  Miss  CaUine,"  stammered  poor  Galium, 
rising  as  hastily  as  his  trousers  and  shoes  permitted,  but  finding  it  im- 
possible to  make  the  elaborate  bow  he  intended.  "I — I's  a  callin'  on  yo', 
CaUine,"  he  repeated,  weakly,  "ain'  yo'  car'?" 

"Wha'  yo'  git  all  dat  truck?"  she  again  demanded,  ignoring  his 
question. 

"Down  to  Macon,"  humbly,  "I  scatter  all  frou'  de  place  an'  'low 
mebbe  yo'  lak  dem.  Yo's  de  fines'  gal  roun'  an'  yo'  callers  dey  need  to 
fix  up  de  fines'.  Dat  what  I  'low.  An'  dar  ain'  not'in'  in  we  alls  sto's 
dat  ain'  been  pawed  ober  by  dem  triflin'  young  niggers,  Dat  why  I 
go  to  Macon,  CaUine,"  eagerly,  "I  'bleeged  to  go  fo'  de  fines'  gal  roun'. 
Dar  ain'  no  triflin'  nigger  disaway  dat  hab  clo's  lak  dese." 

"T'ank  de  Lawd  fo'  dat,"  ejaculated  Galhne,  but  in  more  mollified 
tones,  "dey'd  make  all  de  posies  bend  down  an'  hide.  But  I  ain'  see 
wha'  yo'  fin'  de  t'ings,  Mr.  Johnsing.  I  been  to  Macon  wid  missy,  in 
de  sto's,  an'  I  ain'  nebber  see  sech  truck." 
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"  'Twa'n'  in  no  reg'lar  sto',"  Galium  explained,  "I  went  all  frou 
dem  an'  dar  wa'n'  not'in'  only  what  eberbody  know  'bout.  Den  I 
s'arch  roun'  an'  fin'  dese  in  a  li'l'  show  sto',  wha  dey  sell  circus  t'ings  fo' 
fo'ks  to  w'ar  in  plays.  De  sto'  keeper  says  I  better  buy  what  he 
called  one  costoom,  but  I  ain'  car'  fo'  dat,  hit  too  much  same.  So  I 
pick  out  piece  here,  an'  piece  dar,  an'  piece  ober  yonder,  an'  he  say  hit 
all  right  long's  I  pay.  But  I  tells  yo',  Calline,"  impressively,  "hit  cos' 
heap.  Dar  ain'  no  triflin'  nigger  roun'  disaway  who  can  'ford  sech 
clo's  fo'  co'tin'." 

He  remembered  and  tried  to  withdraw  the  last  word,  but  too  late. 
Her  head  was  again  in  the  air  and  her  face  scornful. 

"Nobody  ain't  come  co'tin'  me,"  she  blazed,  "specially  when  dey 
scan'alizes  me  wid  sech  clo's.  How  yo'  come  be  sech  fool  nigger  I  ain' 
know.    Dar,  h'ar  dat?" 

One  of  the  boys  outside  was  humming : 

"Oh,  ladies  all,  won't  you  marry  me? 
My  honey,  my  love,  we'll — " 
when  he  was  suddenly  stopped  by  a  warning  "H'sh,  they'll  hear  you," 
from  one  of  the  girls. 

"Yo'  hear?"  scornfully;  "dey  all  gwine  poke  fun  now.  What  yo' 
come  in  frou  by  de  fron'  do'  fo'  anyhow?  Ain'  yo'  know  niggers'  way 
is  roun'  by  de  back  do'  ?  If  ol'  miss'd  a  been  home  she'd  nebber  'lowed 
sech  goin's  on;  but  I  declar',  dem  boys  can  make  young  missy  do  any- 
t'ing  dey  say,  if  hit's  foolishness.  Now  yo'  come  'long  o'  me,  Mr. 
Johnsing,  an'  I'll  sho'  yo'  wha'  is  de  back  do'." 

"But  ain'  we  all  gwine  sot  down,  Calline?"  pleaded  Galium,  "I's 
come  a  co't — callin'  on  yo',  an'  I  ain'  know  yo'  feel  dataway  'bout  de 
fron'  do'.  Pore  triflin  niggers  lak  Liza  and  Jane  sot  roun'  on  de  back 
steps,  an'  I  ain'  feel  lak  callin'  on  yo'  frou  dem.  De  fron'  do'  ain'  one 
bit  too  good  fo'  yo',  Galline,  not  one  li'F  bit.  When  I  git  my  big  house 
made,  yo's  gwine  sot  in  de  fron'  do'  all  de  'durin'  time — no,  I  ain'  mean 
dat,"  contritely,  "but  yo'  know  yo'se'f  de  fron'  do'  suit  yo'  bes'.  An' 
I  done  wen'  clar  to  Macon  'spressly  to  git  dem  clo's  fitten  fo'  yo',  Cal- 
Hne,  an'  I  hunt  roun'  fo'  de  very  bes',  an'  ain'  car'  not'in'  fo'  what  dey 
cos'.  Yo's  de  fines'  gal  roun',  honey,  an'  all  I  feel  scared  on  was  not 
gittin'  t'ings  good  'nough.  An'  yo'  knows,"  abjectly,  "dat  I  ain' 
hab  no  'sperience  in  dis  co'tin' — callin'  business.  I  ain'  nebber  fix  up 
in  fin'  clo's,  an'  I  ain'  nebber  hab  no  gals,  an'  I  ain'  nebber  car'  fo' 
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triflin'  roun'  ways.  I  fought  co'tin'ers — callin'ers,  I  mean — allers  put 
on  de  fines'  t'ings  dey  able  to  fo'  dere  gals.  I  ain'  hab  no  'sperience, 
Calline.  I  do  hit  all  fo'  yo'.  Now — ain'  yo'  reckon  we  better  sot  down 
a  h'l'?    I's  a  callin'  on  yo',  Calline." 

"Is  yo'?"  looking  over  the  top  of  his  head,  "den  I  reckon  hit's  a 
fash'nable  call  an'  'bout  ober.  S'pose  yo'  f oiler  me,  IVIr.  Johnsing,  an' 
I'll  show  yo'  out  frou  de  back  do'.  An'  say,  Mr.  Johnsing,"  disdain- 
fully, "yo'  ain'  tell  any  mo'  'bout  yo's  had  no  'sperience." 

His' head  sank  lower  as  he  shuffled  after  her,  conscious  now  of 
every  twinge  in  his  feet  and  neck  and  tightly  compressed  body,  and 
acutely  conscious  as  he  passed  through  the  kitchen  and  down  the  back 
steps  of  the  curious  glances  and  snickers  of  Liza  and  Jane  and  their 
half  dozen  boy  and  girl  friends.  Calline  did  not  speak  again  until  he 
had  reached  the  foot  of  the  steps,  when  she  called  after  him  curtly : 

"Nex'  time  yo'  goes  a  callin',  Mr.  Johnsing,  yo'  better  jes  w'ar 
common  clo's.    Yo's  a  man  den.    In  dese  yo's  a — a  monkey." 

CALLUIM  did  not  go  back  by  way  of  the  avenue,  but  chose  the 
less  traveled  by-paths  of  fields  and  woods.  And  yet  he  was 
more  than  once  greeted  vnth  the  felicitations  of  curious  ac- 
quaintances who  had  evidently  gone  out  of  their  way  to  encounter  him, 
and  more  than  once  he  heard  half-smothered  comments  and  guffaws 
from  hedges  and  underbrush.  He  was  a  placid  and  self-contained 
man,  not  often  given  to  outbursts,  but  his  first  act  after  reaching  the 
cabin  was  to  remove  the  torturing  shoes  and  hurl  them  into  a  far  corner 
of  the  room,  following  them  promptly  with  the  broad  paper  collar, 
torn  from  his  neck  in  two  pieces,  and  the  other  articles  of  his  costume, 
some  entire,  but  more  in  fragments,  and  when  the  last  one  went  vindic- 
tively across  the  room  to  an  ignominious  lodgment  on  the  heap,  Cal- 
lum  uttered  a  deep,  heartfelt  "T'ank  de  Lawd!"  as  though  the  separa- 
tion was  to  be  final.  Ten  minutes  later,  he  was  a  man  again,  in  his 
own  clothes,  striding  instead  of  shuffling  across  to  his  shop — not  to 
work,  for  it  was  Sunday,  but  to  look  at  the  anvil  and  forge  and  bellows 
until  he  could  convince  himself  that  he  was  indeed  Callxmi  the  black- 
smith, and  not  some  Jack-in-the-box  whom  even  Liza  and  Jane 
found  ridiculous. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  he  sat  upon  the  inverted 
M-ater-bucket,  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  head  in  his  hands.    But 
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he  was  not  looking  so  much  as  thinking.  He  was  trying  to  fix  Calhne 
in  his  memory  as  she  had  appeared  in  the  parlor  doorway,  looking  over 
his  head ;  as  she  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  steps,  her  face  scornful  and 
indignant.  But  no;  she  would  persist  in  twisting  round  and  looking 
up  at  him  archly,  as  on  that  afternoon  in  front  of  the  shop,  when  she 
had  given  him  her  hand.  His  brain  whirled  and  his  heart  thvmaped 
even  at  the  remembrance  of  her  "Why  ain'  yo'  nebber  come  see  we 
all,  Galium?" 

He  turned  his  mind  toward  the  new  house ;  but  she  slipped  in  and 
took  up  a  position  by  the  front  door,  evidently  come  to  stay,  for  her 
hat  was  off  and  her  sleeves  rolled  up,  as  though  ready  for  housekeep- 
ing ;  in  imagination  he  went  out  riding  in  his  prospective  wagon,  and 
she  deliberately  took  possession  of  half  of  the  seat ;  even  the  profits  of 
his  dream-shop  were  turned  over  to  her  for  the  purchase  of  ribbons 
and  dresses  and  household  furnishings,  and,  yes,  very  Ukely  a  cow 
and  some  poultry,  for  he  knew  that  she  was  a  thrifty,  forehanded  body. 

From  time  to  time  he  brought  himself  up  with  a  sharp  rein,  and 
once  even  rose  and  kicked  the  bucket,  on  which  he  had  been  sitting, 
halfway  across  the  shop,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  He  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  convince  himself  that  "triflin'  an'  projectin'  roun'  "  was  his 
natural  vocation  as  to  stem  the  channel  of  his  imagination  just  then. 
The  leisure  and  quietude,  the  soft  shadows  of  evening  that  were  be- 
ginning to  steal  in  about  him,  the  low  murmur  of  the  leaves  outside 
that  somehow  reminded  him  of  her,  even  the  shop  where  she  had  spent 
an  entire  hour,  were  all  against  him.  It  was  very  nice,  of  course,  and 
beautiful;  he  could  let  the  day  go  on  into  night,  and  the  night  into 
another  day,  and  still  dream  on,  happily,  but  for  that  one  hard,  un- 
deniable, miserable  fact,  she  had  flouted  him.  If  only  he  could  spring 
up  and  grasp  the  heaviest  of  his  hammers,  and  swing  it  furiously  for 
an  hour,  he  felt  that  he  could  regain  control  of  that  "fool  mind"  of 
his,  and  more  than  once  he  allowed  his  strong,  muscular  fingers  to  close 
upon  the  handle  of  the  hammer,  and  then  made  them  relax,  for  it  was 
Simday.  At  length  he  shut  his  teeth  hard  and  strode  away  from  the 
shop.  It  was  very  warm,  but  he  made  a  roaring  fire  of  f  atwood  in  the 
cabin,  and  on  it  cremated  one  after  another  the  gorgeous  articles  of 
adornment  which  he  had  brought  all  the  way  from  Macon.  When  the 
last  one  dropped  away  into  dull,  uncompromising  ashes,  he  chuckled 
in  a  harsh,  mirthless  sort  of  way  and  went  to  bed. 
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DURING  the  next  few  weeks  Galium  added  not  a  little  to  his 
reputation  as  a  powerful,  tireless  workman.  All  through  the 
day  the  strong,  swinging  strokes  of  his  hammer  rang  out  with  a 
rhythmic  clang;  and  far  into  the  night  the  glowing  red  eye  of  his 
forge-fire  gleamed  across  the  fields  to  windows  more  than  one  planta- 
tion away.  At  the  Coles  place  the  parlor  girl,  Calhne,  saw  it,  and  her 
teeth  showed  for  a  moment  between  her  full,  dusky  lips,  and  before 
she  turned  away,  she  nodded  once,  twice,  thrice,  as  though  things  might 
be  going  well  and  to  her  liking.  But  it  was  another  week  before  she 
thought  it  time  to  make  a  second  errand  to  the  blacksmith  shop  for  her 
mistress.  Callmn  was  in  the  act  of  dropping  a  half-circle  of  glowing 
iron  into  the  water  bucket  when  he  saw  her,  standing  just  as  she  had 
stood  before,  with  her  head  a  little  on  one  side  and  her  lips  half -parted, 
looking  up  at  him  archly,  and  she  said,  just  as  he  knew  she  would  say, 
"Why  ain'  yo'  nebber  come  see  we  all,  Galium?" 

He  remained  crouching  over  the  bucket,  allowing  the  hot  iron  to 
hiss  and  sputter  in  the  very  surface  of  the  water,  not  daring  to  drop  it 
or  scarcely  breathe  for  fear  the  apparition  might  vanish.  And  it  was 
only  when  she  came  toward  liim,  holding  out  a  piece  of  chain  from 
which  a  link  had  been  broken,  and  adding,  "Missy  lak  fo'  dis  be  fix 
soon's  yo's  able,  Galium,"  that  he  awoke  from  his  trance  and  realized 
that  is  was  Galline  herself,  and  no  freak  of  his  imagination. 

"Yo'  gwine  wait,  Galline?"  he  asked,  as  soon  as  his  mind  had  fully 
grasped  this  beatific  fact. 

"No,  I's  in  mons'rous  big  hurry.  We  sen'  down  fo'  hit  dis  arter- 
noon,"  adding,  as  she  saw  the  disappointment  on  his  face:  "Why  ain' 
yo'  nebber  come  see  we  all,  Galium?" 

"Ain'  I  come,"  reproachfully,  "an'  ain'  yo'  done  sen'  me  off?  I 
nebber  t'ink  yo's  dat  kin'  o'  gal,  Galline." 

"No,  yo'  ain'  nebber  come,"  she  declared,  positively;  "dar  was  a 
pore  triflin'  rainbow  dat  come  a  limpin'  an'  a  scrapin'  one  day,  an'  he 
call  hisse'f  by  yo'  name.  I  done  sen'  him  packin'.  We  ain'  no  use  for 
sech  truck.  But  we  all  gwine  be  mighty  proud  to  hab  yo'  call  an'  see 
us,  Galium.  Yo's  a  well-wukkin',  senseful  man,  an'  ain'  car'  fo'  triflin'. 
But  I's  in  mons'rous  big  hurry.    Good-bye,  Galium." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  he  took  it  awkwardly,  longing  for  some 
pretty  words  to  say.    But  he  could  only  blurt  out : 

"I_I_what'U  I  w'ar,  GaUine?" 
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She  shot  him  a  quick  glance  from  under  her  long  lashes,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  he  could  not  fathom.    But  she  only  said: 

"Come  lak  yo'se'f,  Galium.     We  ain'  car'  fo'  secon'-han'  fo'ks. 
Liza  an'  Jane  '11  be  glad  to  see  yo'." 

Before  he  could  protest  against  the  last  insinuation,  she  had  shpped 
away,  leaving  him  gazing  blankly  at  the  door  through  which  she  had 
flitted,  liis  mind  in  a  whirl  and  his  heart  in  a  tumult  of  sudden  ecstacy. 
Of  course,  it  was  plain  enough  now.  He  ought  to  have  understood 
Calline  better.  She  did  not  care  for  these  flipperajays  who  strutted 
aroimd  in  fine  feathers.  No  wonder  she  had  hurried  him  out  by  the 
back  door.  What  a  ridiculous  fool  he  must  have  seemed  in  all  that 
finery.  She  was  a  clear-minded,  sensible  girl,  who  realized  the  worth 
of  a  hard-working,  prudent  man  who  was  not  ashamed  of  the  marks  of 
his  labor.  He  would  go  to  her  in  his  working  clothes,  with  his  head  as 
high  as  the  best  of  the  spruced-up  darkies,  and  she  would  be  proud  of 
him.  He  would  go  right  off,  to-night,  only  that  she  might  be  dis- 
pleased with  such  evident  hurry.  But  he  would  go  to-morrow  night, 
anyway.  He  wanted  to  talk  with  her  about  that  house  and  wagon,  and 
about  the  new  shop  that  was  to  turn  them  in  so  much  money. 

So  he  closed  at  dark  the  next  evening  and  started  toward  the  Coles 
plantation,  with  evidence  of  the  day's  labor  still  upon  his  face  and 
strong,  brawny  arms.  That  should  be  his  distinguishing  mark  from 
the  triflers  who  only  worked  under  protest,  and  who  almost  regarded  it 
a  disgrace  to  acknowledge  Avhat  little  they  did  do.  He  felt  profoundly 
grateful  to  CalUne  for  her  severe  lesson  as  to  the  real  worth  of  a  man. 

4  GAIN  he  went  up  the  broad  avenue,  but  this  time  his  steps  did 
/\  not  shuffle  or  mince.  He  walked  with  long,  strong,  confident 
strides,  his  head  well  up  and  his  shoulders  squared.  But  some- 
how, when  he  came  to  the  corner  of  the  great  house,  and  heard  the  turn, 
tum,  tum-a-timi  of  a  banjo,  and  saw  a  dozen  or  fifteen  young  people  in 
their  best  clothes,  gathered  under  one  of  the  large  trees  behind  the 
kitchen,  his  heart  misgave  him  a  little.  Girls  liked  pretty  things  and 
neat  ways,  and  was  Calline  really  so  different  as  to  prefer  him  in  this 
rough  condition  to  being  fixed?  She  always  looked  trim  and  pretty, 
with  a  bit  of  ribbon  or  lace  here  and  there. 

He  tried  to  reassure  himself  with  what  she  had  said,  "Come  lak  yo'- 
se'f, Callimi.  We  ain'  car'  fo'  secon'-han'  fo'ks."  But  for  all  that 
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he  paused  under  the  deeper  shadow  of  one  of  the  trees,  and  rolled  the 
sleeves  down  over  his  bare  arms  and  fastened  the  red-flannel  shirt  two 
buttons  higher  over  his  brawny  chest.    Then  he  moved  forward. 

Some  of  the  young  people  were  sprawled  or  sitting  upon  the 
grass,  a  few  were  in  chairs,  tliree  or  four  swayed  back  and  forth  in  a 
hammock.  In  their  midst  was  the  banjo  player,  his  head  bent  low  over 
the  instrument,  and  his  body  and  feet  keeping  time  to  the  thrumming 
of  the  strings.  He  saw  Liza  and  Jane,  and  recognized  a  half-dozen  or 
more  young  darkies  of  the  neighborhood.  Calline  was  not  among 
them,  but  presently  he  heard  her  voice  and  saw  her  approaching  the 
group  from  the  kitchen.  Then  one  of  them  caught  sight  of  the  new- 
comer, and  called  out : 

"  'Clar'  to  goodness,  if  dar  ain'  Callimi  Johnsing.  Howdy,  CaUvmi! 
How  yo'  come  git  so  fm*?" 

"One  man  lose  w'at  'n'er  man  gain,"  sang  Liza. 
Galium  gave  no  heed,  but  went  forward  with  outstretched  hand 
toward  Calline,  who  advanced  to  meet  him.    But  as  she  drew  near,  Cal- 
limi noticed  that  she  hesitated  and  looked  at  him  with  amused  dissatis- 
faction. 

"I's  come  callin',  lakyo'  say,  CaUine,"  he  said,  simply. 
"Yas,  I  see  yo'  has,  an'  we's  mighty  proud  to  hab  yo'  condescen' 
to  we  all,  yo's  dat  bigoty,"  She  tapped  her  foot  upon  the  grass  with 
short  impatient  dabs,  then  burst  out :  "  Yo'  ain'  no  sense  o'  between- 
ness,  Callum  Johnsing !  Yo'  jes'  projec'  ofi"  one  way  till  f  o'ks  t'ink  yo' 
pliraib  crazy,  den  yo'  drap  back  in  yo'  ole  rut  like  yo'  nebber  been  no- 
whar.  What  yo'  need  is  somebody  to  tell  yo'  how  w'ar  yo'  clo's,  an' 
I'arn  yo'  heaps  an'  heaps  an'  heaps  o'  t'ings  dat  yo'  ain'  nebber  know  by 
yo'self.  I  ain'  wan'  yo'  'pear  lak  monkey,  but  I  did  'low  yo'd  t'ink 
'nough  o'  me  to  fix  up  in  yo'  Sunday  clo's." 

"S'pose  I  go  home  an'  come  anudder  time,  Calline,"  he  suggested, 
humbly,  "or  if  yo'  t'ink  bes',  I  go  change  my  clo's  an'  come  ag'in  dis 
ebenin'." 

She  caught  his  arm. 

"No,  yo'  ain'  go  back,  Callum,"  she  said  shortly,  "now  yo's  here  yo's 
gwine  stay."  Then  she  noticed  the  humility  in  his  eyes,  and  her  heart 
softened.  "Yas,  yo's  gwine  stay,"  she  repeated,  "you's  better  in  dese 
clo's  dan  dey  is  fix  up,"  modifying  this  however  with:  "But  dat  ain' 
count  fo'  yo',  Callum,  yo'  lak  a  big  oak  dat  grow  'long  o'  weeds,  an* 
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t'ink  de  weeds  mus'  show  him  how  high  an'  how  wide  he  mus'  git,  an' 
what  sort  of  blossoms  he  mus'  put  on  an'  what  sort  he  mus'  strip  off. 
He  gwine  be  lak  dem,  or  he  ain'  gwine  be  lak  dem,  one  or  t'er.  Dar 
ain'  no  betweenness.  He  ain'  'low  dey's  made  dif  runt,  but  has  roots  in 
de  same  dirt.    But  come  along,  Callmn,  dey's  a  sniggerin'  at  we  all." 

The  banjo  had  changed  to  a  tripping  rhythm  and  there  was  much 
laughing  and  whispering;  then  the  group  struck  into: 

"Oh,  de  sun  he  sent  a  somet'ing  down, 
Hoi'  up  yo'  ban's  an'  holler ! 
Hit  'pear  lak  hit  made  f  o'  circus  clown, 
Kase  hit  fix  so  gay  hit  scar'  de  town, 
Hol'-up-yo'-han's-an'-hoUer ! 

\ 

De  somet'ing  hab  on  berry  tight  shoe. 
Hoi'  up  yo'  ban's  an'  holler! 
An'  collar  de  haid  can  sca'se  git  frou. 
An'  clo's  dat  squeeze  till  hit  black  an'  blue. 
Hoi' -up-yo'-han's-an' -holler ! 

Hit  'low  dat  de  worl'  will  kneel  down  sho', 
Hoi'  up  yo'  ban's  an'  holler ! 
But  de  worl'  ain'  gwine  git  down  so  low, 
An'  de  t'ing  hit  'bleeged  take  de  back  do', 
Hol'-up-yo'-han's-an'-holler ! 

Now  what  yo'  t'ink  de  way  de  win'  blows? 
Hoi'  up  yo'  ban's  an'  holler ! 
Dis  rainbow's  drapped,  an'  de  worl'  all  knows. 
Hit's  po'  ole  nigger  in  liis  ole  clo's, 
Hol'-up-yo'-han's-an'-holler ! 

Calline's  hand  had  slipped  from  the  blacksmith's  arm,  and  she  was 
standing  several  feet  away,  erect  and  with  flashing  eyes. 

"H'ar  dat?"  she  cried  in  low,  indignant  voice;  "yo'  scan'ahzes  me 
afore,  an'  now  yo'  scan'alizes  me  ag'in.    Ain'  yo'-know-not'in?" 

Her  head  was  high  and  her  eyes  clear  and  scornful,  but  something 
in  her  voice  made  him  think  of  tears. 
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"Calline,"  he  began,  but  already  she  had  whisked  back  toward  the 
kitchen.  He  looked  after  her  wistfully,  but  dared  not  follow.  There 
was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  return  to  his  cabin. 

"De  shadders  dey  creep  to  de  top  o'  de  hill, 
But  night  ain'  'stroy  what  de  day  done  bull'," 
sang  Liza. 

Galium  started,  as  though  the  hues  had  suggested  a  new  idea.  It 
did  not  make  a  particle  of  difference  to  him  what  the  singers  thought  or 
said;  but  Calline  cared,  and  it  was  right  she  should.  She  was  young, 
and  they  were  her  associates.  He  had  scandalized  her  twice  before 
them,  and  it  would  be  only  fair  for  him  to  try  to  remedy  his  mistakes. 
He  could  do  it,  he  believed.  Whenever  he  had  chosen  to  exert  him- 
self, he  had  been  able  to  make  flippant  darkies  who  came  to  the  shop 
grow  adnairing  and  even  deferential.  He  had  a  fine  voice,  though  he 
seldom  used  it;  and  he  was  the  best  banjo  player  in  all  the  country 
roimd,  though  the  music  was  usually  made  for  himself,  when  alone  in 
his  cabin.  But  now  he  would  exert  himself  to  change  those  jibes  and 
sneers  into  open  approval  and  commendation.  Calline  would  be 
pleased  wdth  that. 

So  he  walked  composedly  into  the  midst  of  the  group. 

"Yo'  all  makin'  heap  o'  fun,"  he  remarked  good-naturedly,  "seems 
lak  I  ought  to  hab  some  'long's  I  been  'casioned  hit.  Here,  Gabe,  gib 
me  dat  banjo  an'  let  me  show  yo'  how  to  play." 

He  took  the  banjo  and  chair  which  Gabe  relinquished  and  let  his 
head  fall  caressingly  toward  the  strings.  And  from  the  very  first  con- 
fident twang  they  all  realized  that  they  were  listening  to  a  master  hand. 
Presently  his  rich,  powerful  voice  broke  out  into  a  familiar  plantation 
song,  infectiously  rollicking  and  gay,  and  so  sweet  that  the  others,  with 
the  instant  response  of  their  race  to  the  appeal  of  music,  sat  quietly 
untU  the  last  tones  died  away.  For  several  seconds  after  the  voice 
ceased,  the  banjo  timi-a-tummed  on,  then  the  fingers  left  the  strings 
reluctantly  and  the  player  looked  up. 

"Yo's  got  two  E  strings  on  dis,  Gabe,"  he  said,  disapprovingly, 
"good  music  can't  be  played  dataway.  I  wish  I  hab  my  ole  banjo  here, 
den  I  show  yo'  dif 'runce." 

"Go  git  hit,  Galium,"  some  one  suggested  eagerly.  "Hit  ain'  fur 
to  yo'  cabin.    We  all  gwine  stay  here  long  time  yit." 
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Galium  hesitated ;  then  another  idea  seemed  to  occiir  to  him,  for  he 
rose  quickly  and  handed  the  banjo  to  Gabe. 

"Reckon  I  will,"  he  said,  briskly,  "  'tain'  fur,  lak  yo'  say,  an'  111  be 
back  torec'ly." 

In  twenty  minutes  he  returned,  Avith  his  banjo  under  his  arm;  but 
more  than  that  he  had  changed  his  working  clothes  for  his  Sunday 
ones,  and  from  his  face  and  hands  had  been  removed  all  traces  of  the 
shop  work. 

Again  he  was  given  the  place  of  honor  among  them,  and  again 
liis  head  sank  caressingly  toward  the  strings  and  his  fingers  and  voice 
caused  even  the  most  frivolous  of  the  darkies  to  become  silent  and  at- 
tentive. After  the  third  or  fourth  song  he  nodded  to  Gabe,  and  then 
the  two  banjos  began  to  twang  in  unison. 

After  a  while  Galium  raised  his  head  slightly,  just  enough  to  see 
Calline  standing  by  herself  under  a  tree,  listening.  But  he  did  not 
appear  to  notice  until  another  song  had  been  played  and  sung,  then  he 
rose  and  handed  his  banjo  to  a  man  near  him. 

"Yo'  pick  hit  a  few  minutes,  Rastus,"  he  said,  nonchalantly,  "I's 
gwine  out  dar  to  speechify  wid  Galline  'bout  somepin." 

As  he  came  striding  toward  her  she  started  as  though  to  slip  away; 
then  seemed  to  change  her  mind  and  came  to  meet  him  with  a  daring 
opposition  in  her  eyes.  But  whatever  her  new  line  of  attack,  he  fore- 
stalled it. 

"Ain'  yo'  gwine  forgib  me,  Galline?"  he  entreated,  humbly.  "I 
been  t'ink  hit  ober  an'  'low  I's  plumb  fool  all  de  way  frou." 

This  changed  the  look  in  her  eyes  and  brought  an  odd  little  smile 
to  her  Hps. 

"No,  yo'  ain'  quite  all  fool,"  she  declared,  encouragingly,  "dar's  a 
little  spark  of  sensefulness  lef '  dat  might  be  fanned  into — " 

"An'  Avill  yo'  fan  hit,  Galline?"  he  interrupted  eagerly.  "I  declar' 
hit's  gwine  be  clean  los'  if  I  keep  hit  to  myse'f ." 

She  tossed  her  head  a  little  at  this,  but  whatever  the  intended 
answer,  it  was  lost  in  the  sudden  twanging  of  the  two  banjos,  and  the 
chorus  of  the  gay  voices. : 

"If  de  bellows  ain'  blow  de  fire  git  col'. 
Heat  de  iron  red,  nigger  man! 
Den  de  smith  ain'  gwine  f  o'  to  git  de  toll, 
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An'  he  ^valk  an'  wok  till  he  mighty  lame  an'  ol'. 
Heat  de  iron  red,  nigger  man, 
Heat  de  iron  red  in  de  charcoal  bed. 
Red,  red,  red,  nigger  man! 

But  our  blacksmith  he  know  what  he  'bout. 

Heat  de  iron  red,  nigger  man ! 

He  git  plenty  toll  case  de  fire  ain'  out. 

An'  he  git  so  rich  dat  he  mighty  big  an'  stout. 

Heat  de  iron  red,  nigger  man! 

Heat  de  iron  red  in  de  charcoal  bed, 

Red,  red,  red,  nigger  man! 

Our  Callum's  house  hit  gwine  cos'  a  heap, 

Heat  de  iron  red,  nigger  man! 

Kase  he  ain'  gwine  buy  not  a  t'ing  dat's  cheap, 

An'  de  gal  he's  arter  vm'erstan's  dere  keep. 

Heat  de  iron  red,  nigger  man! 

Heat  de  iron  red  in  de  charcoal  bed. 

Red,  red,  red,  nigger  man!" 

During  the  singing,  Calline  had  glanced  covertly  at  CaUum  from 
time  to  time ;  now  her  gaze  was  fixed  upon  the  ground,  which  her  foot 
tapped  meditatively.    Something  in  her  attitude  made  him  draw  closer. 

"May  I  come  see  yo'  ag'in,  Calline?"  he  asked  softly,  "so  yo'  know 
fo'  cert'in  if  I  hab  dat  liT  spark  o'  sense  lef.  I  lak  mighty  well  fo' 
hit  be  fan'." 

She  looked  at  him  through  her  long  lashes. 

"Yo's  de  mos'  oneasy  nigger  I  eber  h'ar  tell  on,  CaUum  Johnsing," 
she  declared;  then  her  eyes  fell  before  his  gaze,  and  she  shpped  away 
to  the  house. 

As  an  answer,  it  was  most  unsatisfactory,  but  the  way  of  it  made 
CaUum  rejoin  the  group  with  a  quick,  springy  step,  and  caused  his 
fingers  to  fly  over  the  banjo  strings  until  every  foot  within  hearing  was 
lifting  and  falling  with  the  swing  of  it;  and  when  he  went  across  the 
field  to  his  cabin,  an  hour  later,  his  lips  were  breaking  constantly  into 
tender  httle  airs,  which  more  than  once  his  fingers  sought  the  strings  to 
accompany. 
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H  protest  Bgainst  jfear 

jt  seems  to  me  tbat  fear  bas  got  bol5  of  all  tbls  lan5. 
Eacb  one  bas  a  great  fear  of  bimself,  a  fear  to 
believe,  to  tbinh,  to  &o,  to  be,  to  act. 

nabo  &ares  to  &o  anstbtng  wttbout  fear  of  wbat 
some  otber  wtll  tbtnft  or  ea^l  Ibow  can  a  country 
bave  a  living,  growing  art  vvben  it  is  so  boun&  5own  bi5  fear, 
tbe  most  5rea&ful  of  all  evils  ? 

XTbis  marvelous,  great  country,  big  in  all  its  feeling  anb  full 
of  energy,  anb  set  probucing  almost  no  freebom  of  tbougbt  or 
worh! 

130U,  iiounger  stubents,  wbo  are  entering  tbis  garben  of  toil, 
wbere  flowers  are  grown  bg  love  anb  patience,  wbs  bo  sou  not 
tr\?  to  be  true  to  sour  better  selves,  wbs  bo  sou  not  trs  to  see 
tbe  finer,  bigger  tbings  tbat  are  all  about  sou,  anb  to  hill  in  sour 
garben  tbose  mawhlsb  weebs  of  sugar=sweet  sentimentalits  anb 
sballow  feeling.  Xtrs  to  feel  truls  one  tbougbt,  one  scene,  anb 
maUe  otbers  feel  it  as   fteenls  as  sou  bo  — tbus   is  art  born. 

—  Ipamela  dolman  Smitb. 
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a    rustic   arbor,    home    made,   twined   with    vining  roses   and 
honeysuckle;   a  i-racrant  welcome  ere  you  reach  the  doorway 


Snggextions  for  Hoine  Gardeners 


A     RUSTIC     ARCH     OVER     THE     SIMPLEST     GATEWAY 
ADDS  DIGNITY  AND  BEAUTY  TO  A  RURAL  ENTRANCE 


Suggcslioiis  for  Ho 


A    READING    OR     SEWING     NOOK    IX     A     CITY 
GARDEN      SHOWING      RUSTIC      CONSTRUCTION 


HARMONY  BETWEEN  LANDSCAPE  AND 
ARCHITECTURE  ACHIEVED  IN  THE  BUILD- 
INGS OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
NEW  YORK :  BY  F.  F.  KELLY 

VERY  notable  achievement  in  American  architecture, 
— such  must  be  the  conclusion  of  a  study  of  the  group 
of  buildings  designed  by  the  firm  of  George  B.  Post  & 
Sons  for  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The 
achievement  is  notable  in  its  adaptation  of  the  Gothic 

^^ .  style  of  architecture  to  coUegiate  necessities  and  to 

American  ideas,  in  the  unity  of  design  which  makes  of  the  entire  group 
of  buildings  an  harmonious,  coherent  whole,  in  the  very  striking  use 
which  the  architects  have  made  of  the  rocky  hilltop  chosen  for  the  site, 
and  in  the  resourcefulness  with  which  they  have  forced  even  its  dis- 
advantages to  contribute  to  then-  final  success. 

The  design  of  the  group  is,  roughly,  a  quadrangle,  with  the  west- 
ern end  held  to  its  proper  shape  while  the  eastern  is  modified,  by  the 
curving  line  of  the  bluff  upon  which  it  faces,  to  the  segment  of  a  circle. 
The  separate  structures  are  all  kept  closely  enough  together  to  ena,ble 
the  eye  to  take  in  at  once  the  entire  mass,  so  that  almost  the  first  im- 
pression they  give  is  that  of  wholeness,  of  organic  unity,  while  at  the 
same  time  their  dignity  and  impressiveness  are  very  much  enlianced. 
But  a  nice  balance  has  been  struck  between  associating  the  buildings 
closely  enough  to  achieve  these  effects  and  preventing  any  appearance 
of  crowdedness.  The  quadrangle,  partially  enclosed  by  the  four  build- 
ings which  make  the  western  end  and  the  approaches,  esplanade  and 
grounds  of  the  semi-circular  main  building,  gives  to  the  whole  an  air 
of  spaciousness  to  Avhich  the  elevation  above  the  surroundings  adds  not 
a  little. 

The  grounds  of  the  college  are  not  large,  but  the  space  has  been 
so  conserved  and  the  buildings  so  disposed  as  to  make  them  the  center 
and  to  give  them,  what  public  buildings  in  American  cities  almost  al- 
ways lack,  an  adequate  approach,  a  sufficient  perspective  to  enable 
them  to  stand  out  by  themselves  in  their  full  worth  and  dignity. 

The  architects  deserve  much  praise  for  the  possibilities  they  have 
revealed  in  the  country  rock.  Every  stone  in  the  walls  was  taken  from 
the  earth  below  them.  Thus  did  artistic  resourcefulness  take  advantage 
of  economic  necessities,  for  the  primary  idea  was  to  reduce  the  cost 
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of  construction.  And  so,  instead  of  hauling  away  as  waste,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  erection  of  many  a  New  York  block,  the  boulders  that 
were  blasted  from  the  rocky  hilltop  to  make  room  for  foundations  and 
cellars,  they  were  piled  into  the  massive  and  beautiful  walls  that  form 
the  completed  structure.  The  rock  is  a  gneiss,  approaching  granite  in 
its  constitution — the  same  stone  that  is  f  amiUar  in  the  outcroppings  all 
over  Manhattan  Island.  Its  prevailing  color  is  iron  gray,  toning  into 
soft  and  beautiful  shades  of  orange,  yellow,  and  dark  red.  Combined 
with  tliis  has  been  used  a  great  deal  of  grayish-white,  glazed  terra 
cotta  to  form  the  quoins,  opening  frames  and  decorations.  The  terra 
cotta,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  comes  from  just  across  the  Hudson 
River.  Its  general  appearance  is  very  like  that  of  fine  white  marble  and 
its  surface  has  been  so  thoroughly  treated  as  to  make  it  almost  as 
enduring.  The  effect  of  this  combination  of  white,  marble-like  terra 
cotta  and  dark  gray  stone  is  very  striking,  so  striking  that  it  requires  a 
second  glance  to  appreciate  the  essential  harmony  of  their  tints.  If  the 
terra  cotta  had  been  used  less  freely  the  effect  might  have  been  doubt- 
ful. But  its  ample  qualities,  together  with  the  artistic  scheme  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  it  has  been  applied,  have  the  effect  of  lightening 
the  somberness  of  the  dark  stone,  enhancing  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
the  Gothic  features  of  the  architecture  and,  somehow,  making  the 
whole  more  in  sympathy  vdth  American  life  and  character. 

The  terra  cotta  has  been  appUed  sparingly  and  plainly  near  the 
base  of  the  structure,  and  more  freely  and  decoratively  toward  the  top. 
Some  of  the  buildings  also,  in  harmony  with  the  uses  for  which  they  are 
designed,  show  severer  lines  and  less  decorative  treatment.  And  the 
whole  scheme  floAvs  gradually  into  the  design  and  treatment  of  the 
beautiful  main  edifice.  This  is  at  the  eastern  end  and  rises  above  the 
curved  cliff  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle  with  a  spur  striking 
out  from  the  center.  It  has  been  likened  to  a  drawn  bow  with  an  arrow 
in  place.  The  terra  cotta  has  been  used  lavishly  in  this  building,  in- 
creasing as  the  eye  travels  upward  from  base  to  cornice  and  finally 
reaches  the  exquisite  white  towers,  a  mass  of  ornate  design,  which  rise 
from  the  center  like  a  huge  bouquet  of  white  flowers.  These  towers, 
shining  softly  white  so  high  in  the  air,  dominate  the  whole  northern  end 
of  Manhattan  Island.  From  Central  Park,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Hudson,  from  elevated  and  surface  cars,  they  are  everywhere  visible, 
holding  aloft  from  the  hilltop  their  graceful,  white  beauty  above  the 
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George   B.    Post   &    Sou, 


'THESE  TOWERS  SHINING  SOFTLY  WHITE,  SO 
HIGH  IN  THE  AIR,  DOMINATE  THE  WHOLE 
NORTHERN      END      OF      MANHATTAN      ISLAND" 


George  B.   Past  &  Sons,   Architects 


THE  BUILDINGS  ARE  SO  DISPOSED  AS  TO  GIVE 
THEM  A  SUFFICIENT  PERSPECTIVE  TO  STAND 
OUT     IN     THEIR     FULL     WORTH     AND    DIGNITY" 


FOUR  GARGOYLES  AMONG  THE  SIX  HUNDRED 
USED  TO  DECORATE  THE  BUILDINGS  OF  THE 
COLLEGE    OF    THE    CITY    OF     NEW     YORK 
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dark  roofs  of  the  city.  As  one  stands  at  a  little  distance  and  notes  the 
dark  gray  mass  of  the  college  buildings,  and  how  all  the  beauty  and 
airy  grace  and  upward  strivingness  seem  to  be  caught,  condensed  and 
made  to  flower  out  into  these  beautiful  towers,  the  suggestion  comes 
into  the  mind  that  it  is  like  the  blossoming  of  a  beautiful  and  cultured 
soul  from  the  discipline  and  study  of  the  student's  hfe. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  views  of  the  college  buildings  is  that 
from  St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  on  the  eastern  side.  For  it  is  there 
that  the  ingenuity  shown  by  the  arcliitects  in  adapting  the 
structure  to  necessity  and  taking  advantage  of  the  lie  of  the  land  to 
produce  artistic  effects  is  best  displayed.  St.  Nicholas  Avenue  hes 
just  below  and  beside  the  rocky  cUff  which  forms  the  northern  end  of 
Morningside  Park.  In  this  locality  the  park  site  is  still  unimproved, 
but  the  situation  holds  remarkable  possibiUties  of  beauty.  The  bluff", 
broken  by  huge  ledges  and  outcroppings  of  granite  and  opening  here 
and  there  into  fertile  spaces,  rises  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
street  level.  The  upper  half  of  this  is  held  in  by  a  solid  retaining  wall  of 
granite.  Above  this  wall,  conforming  to  the  sharp  curve  of  the  bluff", 
and  built  of  the  same  granite,  rise  the  gray  walls  of  the  main  building, 
set  just  far  enough  back  to  give  room  for  a  surrounding  esplanade.  The 
effect  is  to  enhance  tremendously  the  majesty  and  impressiveness  of  the 
college  building.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  city  will  see 
the  possibilities  that  lie  in  the  treatment  of  the  hillside  that  would 
harmonize  with  the  group  of  noble  buildings  that  crowns  the  top. 
Walls,  stairways,  and  ornamental  gateways  of  the  country  rock  with 
simple  decorations  of  white  terra  cotta  could  be  devised  to  frame 
a  landscape  of  trees  and  shrubbery  in  this  small,  steep  park  site  and 
thus  give  to  the  college  an  approach  of  unexcelled  beauty  and  dignity. 
The  same  coherence  and  harmony  of  design  that  mark  the  entire 
group  of  these  buildings  find  expression  even  in  the  details  of  decora- 
tion. This  is  so  remarkable  and  unique  in  one  particular  feature,  the 
grotesque  figures  that  ornament  the  cornices,  as  to  deserve  especial 
notice.  There  are  several  hundi-ed  of  the  gargoyles,  all  the  work  of  one 
man.  The  designer  has  broken  quite  away  from  conventional  ideas  and 
forms  and  has  taken  his  motives  solely  from  student  life.  On  each 
separate  building  the  motives  are  in  harmony  with  the  uses  of  that 
particular  structure. 
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THREE   CRAFTSMAN   LOG  HOUSES:  SERIES 
OF  1907:  NUMBER  III 


THE  three  log  houses  oiFered  by 
The  Craftsman  to  its  readers 
this  month  are,  of  course,  de- 
signed primarily  to  be  built  for  summer 
homes  in  the  woods  or  mountains  by  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to 
spend  a  good  part  of  their  time  in  the 
open.  All  three,  however,  would  be 
equally  practicable  and  desirable  for  per- 
manent homes  in  any  country  place  which 
retains  enough  of  its  original  wildwood 
look  to  be  in  harmony  with  a  log  house, 
and  all  three  are  likely  to  appeal  strongly 
to  that  love  of  the  primitive  which  is 
usually  the  last  and  most  searching  test 
of  a  thoroughly  cultivated  taste. 

Strictly  speaking,  only  the  first  and 
second  of  the  houses  shown  here  are  of 
logs;  the  third  is  made  of  slabs  naQed  to 
the  sheathing  which  covers  the  structure. 
But  the  impression  given  by  all  is  the 
same — that  of  a  simplicity  and  directness 
that  is  purely  primitive,  allied  with  a 
justness  of  proportion,  a  decorative  use 
of  structural  features,  and  a  fineness  of 
finish  that  suggests  a  cultivation  which 
has  gone  far  beyond  conventional  elabo- 
ration and  arrived  at  a  real  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
natural  thing.  It  is  primitive  in  the  sense 
of  being  something  that  is  radical  instead 
of  derived — not  primitive  in  the  sense  of 
crudeness. 

Of  all  forms  of  building  that  remain  to 
us  as  records  of  the  ingenuity  of  man  in 
devising  places  of  shelter,  none  makes 
such  an  intimate  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion as  the  house  of  logs.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  this  country  of  comparatively 
recent  civilization,  where  it  is  only  a  few 
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generations  since  hardy  pioneers  were 
forced  to  make  clearings  in  the  virgin 
forests,  and  where  the  natural  thing  for 
them  to  do  was  to  build  shelters  of  the 
trees  they  had  cut  down.  All  sorts  of 
traditions  and  memories  of  adventure  and 
heroism  and  the  joy  that  comes  from 
wrestling  strongly  with  the  forces  of 
Nature  on  her  own  ground  are  associated 
with  the  log  house,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
man  or  woman  who  enjoys  life  in  the 
woods  or  moimtains  who  would  not  like 
to  own  one. 

But  in  spite  of  the  picturesqueness  of 
log  houses  and  their  harmony  with  any 
wild  and  rugged  surroundings,  certain 
defects  have  hitherto  prevented  many 
people  from  building  them.  One  of  these 
that  seemed  apparently  insurmountable 
was  the  rotting  of  the  logs  and  the  im- 
possibility of  keeping  vermin  from  lodg- 
ing between  the  bark  and  the  wood;  an- 
other has  been  the  crude  clumsiness  of 
construction  that,  however  ruggedly  pic- 
turesque, seemed  fitted  only  for  a  cabin, 
and  usually  looked  out  of  place  in  more 
pretentio'.is  buildings,  and  still  another 
has  been  the  difficulty  of  bringing  all  the 
features  of  the  interior  construction  into 
harmony  with  the  exterior.  There  is  a 
certain  absurdity  in  having  smootlily  fin- 
ished walls  in  a  log  house,  and  one  of  the 
charms  of  such  a  building  is  the  efi'ect 
of  the  logs  as  seen  from  the  interior,  yet 
in  many  log  houses  are  seen  such  incon- 
gruities as  side  walls  of  logs  and  parti- 
tions either  of  finished  boards  or  of 
plaster,  destroying  at  once  all  sense  of 
harmony  or  of  structural  interest. 

In  designing  the  log  houses  shown  here 
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our  aim  has  been  both  to  overcome  the 
practical  objections  mentioned  and  also 
to  secure  a  structural  harmony  through- 
out the  building  that  would  result  in  the 
preservation  of  all  its  primitive  rugged- 
ness  without  the  efi'ect  of  crudity  that 
comes  from  the  contrast  of  a  rough  form 
of  construction  with  another  that  is  fin- 
ished in  some  conventional  way.  With 
this  last  object  in  view,  it  has  been  sur- 
prising even  to  us  to  find  by  experiment 
how  logs  will  lend  themselves  to  struc- 
tural features  that  are  essentially  decora- 
tive without  losing  in  the  least  their 
character  of  sturdy  primitiveness. 

THE  first  house  we  illustrate  here  is 
perhaps  the  best  example  of  this. 
As  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  pic- 
ture, the  lines  of  it  are  simple  to  the  last 
degree,  and  yet  the  proportions  are  so 
calculated  and  the  details  of  the  construc- 
tion are  so  planned  that  in  all  this  sim- 
plicity and  freedom  from  pretence  there 
is  no  suggestion  of  baldness  or  crudity. 
It  is  essentially  a  log  house  out  in  the 
woods,  and  it  looks  just  that;  yet  it  is  a 
warm,  comfortable,  roomy  building,  per- 
fectly drained  and  ventilated,  and  so 
constructed  that  it  ought  to  last  for  many 
generations.  Moreover,  it  is  beautiful  in 
itself  as  a  structure  as  well  as  beautiful 
because  of  its  harmony  with  any  rugged 
environment. 

As  the  first  step  toward  securing  good 
drainage  and  also  saving  the  lower  logs 
of  the  wall  from  decay,  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent foundation  built  of  stone  or  ce- 
ment— according  to  the  material  most 
easily  and  economically  obtained — and 
this  foundation  is  quite  as  high  as  it  would 
be  in  any  dwelling  built  of  conventional 


materials  in  the  conventional  way.  But 
as  the  appearance  of  such  a  foundation 
would  spoil  the  effect  of  the  whole  house 
by  separating  it  from  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands,  it  is  almost  entirely  con- 
cealed by  terracing  the  soil  up  to  the  top 
of  it,  and  therefore  to  the  level  of  the 
porch  floors.  The  first  log  of  the  walls 
rests  directly  upon  this  foundation,  and 
is  just  enough  above  the  ground  to  pre- 
vent rotting.  By  this  device  perfect 
healthfulness  is  secured,  so  far  as  good 
drainage  is  concerned,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  wide,  low  house  of  logs  not  only 
appears  to  rest  upon  the  ground,  but 
actually  to  crouch  close  to  it,  with  its 
broad,  shallow-pitched,  wide-eaved  roof 
spread  out  like  sheltering  wings. 

This  house  is  built  entirely  of  ronnd 
logs  which  have  had  the  bark  stripped  off 
and  then  have  been  stained  to  a  dull 
brown  tone  that  approaches  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  color  of  the  bark  that  has 
been  removed.  This  entirely  does  away 
with  the  danger  of  rotting,  which  is  so 
unavoidable  when  the  bark  is  left  on,  and 
the  stain  removes  the  raw,  glaring  white- 
ness of  the  peeled  logs  and  restores  them 
to  a  color  that  harmonizes  with  their 
surroundings.  The  logs  used  are  from 
trees  of  the  second  growth,  which  are 
easily  obtained  almost  anywhere.  They 
are  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  are  carefully  selected  for 
their  straightness  and  symmetry.  The 
sides  where  the  logs  come  together  are 
either  hewn  or  sawn  to  a  flat  surface,  and 
care  is  taken  to  have  these  flat  surfaces 
hewn  to  the  same  width,  no  matter  what 
the  size  of  the  log,  so  that  the  joint  is 
perfect  and  no  "raw  edges"  show.  In 
addition    to    this    careful    joining,    two 
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oakum  ropes  are  placed  between  the  logs, 
as  shown  in  the  detail  drawing,  and  all 
unevenness  which  may  appear  is  carefully 
stuiTed  with  this  material,  making  an  ab- 
solutely tight  wall.  Where  there  is  some 
slight  crookedness  in  a  log,  it  is  firmly 
pinned  to  the  logs  above  and  below,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing,  so  that  it  is  held 
in  place  beyond  all  possibility  of  spring- 
ing apart.  The  detailed  drawings  also 
explain  the  construction  of  the  corners, 
and  where  the  ends  of  the  logs  used  for 
the  partition  project  through  the  walls. 

The  columns  used  to  support  the  roof 
over  the  porches  are  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen inches  in  diameter,  and  are  made  of 
logs  peeled  and  stained  like  those  of  the 
walls.  The  roof,  of  course,  is  shingled, 
but  the  construction  that  supports  it  is 
entirely  of  logs,  although  they  need  not 
be  quite  so  thick  as  those  used  for  the 
walls.  One  especially  interesting  ex- 
ample of  the  decorative  use  of  a  purely 
structural  feature  is  the  way  that  the  logs 
are  brought  out  in  the  form  of  brackets 
where  the  projecting  ends  of  the  walls 
are  made  to  support  the  roof,  and  where 
the  partition  logs  support  in  the  same 
way  the  large  flower  boxes  below  the 
windows  on  the  second  story.  Another 
interesting  illustration  of  the  possibilities 
of  log  construction  is  given  by  the  de- 
tailed drawing  of  one  of  the  hoods  that 
shelter  the  lower  and  exposed  windows 
from  the  weather.  Between  two  logs  that 
project  beyond  the  others  in  the  side  wall, 
a  log  is  laid  to  form  a  soffit,  on  which 
rest  inclined  boards  that  fit  tightly  into 
the  log  above  as  shown  in  detail.  These 
boards  are  covered  with  shingles  and 
form  the  hood  above  the  window. 

The  wide  porches  that  extend  all  along 
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both  sides  of  the  house  afford  plenty  of 
room  for  outdoor  living.  They  are 
floored  with  red  cement  marked  off  into 
large  squares,  and  can  be  made  very  in- 
viting with  Indian  rugs  and  rustic  porch 
furniture.  As  is  shown  in  the  picture, 
one  end  of  the  porch  at  the  front  of  the 
house  is  recessed  to  form  a  square  dining- 
porch,  which  opens  into  the  kitchen  and 
also  into  the  big  room,  which  is  a  com- 
bined living-room  and  indoor  dining- 
room  to  be  used  only  in  chilly  or  stormy 
weather  if  the  house  is  meant  for  a  sum- 
mer camp. 

The  general  effect  given  by  this  room 
is  in  exact  harmony  with  that  of  the  ex- 
terior of  the  house.  The  door  from  the 
porch  opens  into  an  entry,  which  on  one 
side  gives  access  to  the  two  bedrooms  at 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  on  the  other 
leads  by  a  wide  opening  into  the  main 
room.  This  has  walls  of  logs,  and  a  ceil- 
ing beamed  with  logs   flattened  on  the 
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upper  side  to  support  the  ceiling.  As  this 
is  of  boards,  it  would  be  well  to  lay 
sheets  of  felt  or  other  deafening  ma- 
terial between  it  and  the  floor  of  the 
story  above. 

The  fireplace,  like  the  chimney  outside, 
is  built  of  split  stone,  a  material  espe- 
cially suited  to  this  kind  of  a  house,  and 
this  fireplace  is  in  a  nook  or  recess  that  is 
formed,  not  by  the  shape  of  the  room,  but 
by  the  suggestion  of  a  division  made  by 
the  two  logs  placed  one  above  the  other 
across  tlie  ceiling  logs,  and  the  two  posts 
that  fulfil  the  double  purpose  of  afford- 
ing them  the  necessary  support  and  form- 
ing the  ends  of  the  fireside  seats.  These 
fill  in  all  the  space  left  between  the  fire- 
place and  the  corners  of  the  room,  and 
afford  not  only  a  pleasant  lounging  place, 
but  also  considerable  storage  room,  as  the 
seats  lift  and  give  access  to  the  boxes  be- 
low. These  seats  are  upholstered  with 
Japanese  matting  of  a  greenish  straw 
color,  with  some  good  design  spotted  here 
and  there,  and  with  the  seat  that  extends 
the  entire  length  of  the  opposite  wall 
and  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  the 
matting  has  almost  the  effect  of  a 
wainscot  around  the  room.  The 
long  seat  opposite  the  fireplace  is 
meant  for  a  dining  bench  when 
this  end  of  the  room  is  used  for 
an  indoor  dining-room,  and  the 
long  table,  set  on  horses  and  with 
the  top  in  two  pieces,  so  that  it 
can  be  readily  removed,  stands  di- 
rectly in  front  of  it.  (The  prin- 
cipal pieces  of  furniture  intended 
for  use  in  this  and  the  other  houses 
are  illustrated  and  described  in 
"Home  Training  in  Cabinet 
AVork"  for  this  issue.) 


The  whole  upper  story  is  left  at  the 
disposal  of  any  builder  of  the  house  to 
arrange  as  he  pleases.  If  intended  for 
a  permanent  home,  it  can  easily  be  di- 
vided into  bedrooms  and  a  bath,  but  for 
camp  life  in  the  woods  it  is  usually  better 
to  leave  it  a  large  single  room  where 
traps  can  be  stored  and  cots  put  up  or 
hammocks  slung  at  will.  It  is  amply 
lighted  and  ventilated  by  the  end  win- 
dows and  the  dormers,  and  two  more 
dormers  can  easily  be  added  if  it  is  de- 
sirable to  divide  the  space  into  permanent 
rooms. 

THE  lines  of  the  second  log  house  are 
rather  more  complex  than  the  first, 
and  therefore  the  effect  is  slightly  more 
conventional,  although  the  main  charac- 
teristics are  the  same.  It  is  designed, 
like  the  first,  to  be  placed  on  top  of  a  hill 
or  a  slight  rise,  and  the  ground  is  ter- 
raced to  the  level  of  the  porch  floors, 
concealing  the  foundation  and  seeming  to 
connect  the  house  more  closely  with  the 
soil.     The  porch,  instead  of  being  shel- 
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tered  under  the  broad  sweep  of  the  one 
roof,  has  its  own  roof  like  other  and 
more  civilized  verandas,  but  the  columns 
which  support  it  are  of  thick,  peeled  tree 
trunks,  and  the  construction  of  the  log 
walls  is  the  same  as  shown  in  the  first 
house. 

The  irregular  lines  of  the  roof  in  this 
house  give  more  opportunity  for  the  dec- 
orative bracket  construction  already  de- 
scribed, and  the  crossed  logs  at  the  cor- 
ners make  rather  more  showing,  because 
there  are  more  corners  to  this  house  than 
to  the  first  one.  Nevertheless,  it  gives  no 
sense  of  being  elaborate  or  intentionally 
irregular,  and  preserves  the  same  fine 
feeling  of  primitiveness.  The  chimneys, 
as  in  the  first  house,  are  made  of  split 


stone  laid  up  in  bl.ick  cement,  as  tliis 
seems  the  only  material  at  all  adapted  to 
harmonize  with  the  ruggedncss  of  a  log 
house.  Flower  boxes  at  the  upper  win- 
dows give  a  little  touch  of  grace  and  color 
tliat  is  unusually  attractive  against  the 
background  of  the  brown  logs.  The  porch 
is  floored  with  red  cement  and  the  steps 
leading  up  to  the  house  are  of  split  stone 
laid  in  cement  and  smoothed  off". 

As  in  all  these  houses,  there  is  one  main 
room  that  occupies  all  the  center  of  the 
house  and  is  used  for  a  living  and  dining- 
room.  This  room  is  simpler  in  construc- 
tion than  the  living-room  in  the  first 
house,  as  it  has  no  alcove  and  very  little 
division  of  the  wall  spaces.  But  there  is 
a   diarnitv  and  sense  of  clean,  unbroken 
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lines  in  the  long  stretch  of  the  logs  that 
is  very  effective.  In  this  room  the  fire- 
place is  built  in  the  middle  of  the  side 
wall,  and  the  entire  mantel  is  of  split 
stone,  like  the  chimneys.  One  interesting 
structural  feature  of  this  mantel  is  the 
framing  made  by  the  ends  of  the  logs 
that  form  the  partition  on  each  side  of  the 
bathroom  and  the  log  that  crosses  the 
mantel-breast  at  the  top,  like  a  lintel. 
There  is  a  lintel  of  cement  at  the  top  of 
the  wide  fireplace  opening  and  the  mantel 
shelf  is  also  of  cement.  On  either  side  of 
this  fireplace  is  a  large  settle.  These 
settles  are  alike  in  construction,  and  are 
built  of  peeled  saplings  and  stained  to  the 
same  color  as  the  logs  used  in  the  house. 
The  supports  for  the  seat  cushions  and 
the  backs  are  made  of  ropes  twisted  and 


knotted  around  the  frame  of  the  settle. 
The  seat  cushions  and  pillows  are  of  can- 
vas or  some  such  sturdy  material,  prefer- 
ably in  mustard  yellow,  dull  blue,  or  for- 
est green,  according  to  the  tone  of  brown 
given  to  the  logs. 

The  two  downstairs  sleeping-rooms  are 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  house  instead  of 
the  front,  and  the  smaller  room  between 
can  be  fitted  up  as  a  bath,  if  running 
water  is  obtainable,  or  as  a  room  for  a 
single  bed,  if  not.  As  in  the  other  house, 
the  upper  story  is  left  undivided,  but 
with  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation  so 
that  it  could  easily  be  partitioned  into 
rooms  if  desired.  Also,  as  in  the  first 
house,  casement  windows  are  used 
throughout,  and  are  hooded  where  ex- 
posed to  the  weather.     Dutch  doors,  V- 
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jointed,  and  with  large  strap  hinges,  are 
used  for  outside  doors  on  all  these  houses. 

THE  third  house  is  not  built  of  logs, 
but  of  slabs  nailed  to  the  sheathing 
of  the  walls.  These  slabs  are  peeled  like 
the  logs,  and  stained  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  color  of  the  bark.  Naturally,  they 
are  of  varying  width,  but  are  trimmed  at 
the  edges  so  that  the  joint  is  always  of 
the  same  thickness,  as  in  the  log  con- 
struction. While  not  actually  as  massive 
as  the  log  houses,  the  slab  house  gives 
the  same  effect  of  primitive  and  rugged 
comfort,  and  is  quite  as  warm  and  com- 
fortable to  live  in,  even  through  the  wild- 
est mountain  storms. 


It  has  the  same  low,  broad  proportions 
that  appear  in  all  this  group  of  houses — 
the  widely  spreading  shingled  roof  of 
shallow  pitch,  the  porch  columns  of  logs 
peeled  and  stained,  but  otherwise  unfin- 
ished, and  the  foundation  concealed 
under  the  terrace,  which  gives  the  house 
the  effect  of  crouching  closely  to  the 
earth.  The  construction,  while  not  quite 
as  decorative  as  that  of  the  log  houses, 
is  nevertheless  interesting.  All  the  cor- 
ners are  turned  with  square,  rough-hewn 
studs  that  form  a  part  of  the  structure, 
and  the  second  story  rests  upon  a  hea\'y, 
square  beam  of  rough-hewn  timber  which 
runs  entirely  around  the  house  and  is 
supported  in  turn  by  the  columns  made 
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from  logs  that  are  twelve  to  fourteen 
inches  in  diameter.  The  foundation  and 
the  chimneys  are  of  split  stone,  and  the 
porch  floors  of  red  cement  like  those 
described  in  the  other  houses. 

All  the  windows  which  are  exposed  to 
the  weather  have  the  shelter  of  a  small 
hood,  which  is  merely  a  rough  board  sup- 
ported by  small  brackets.  One  precau- 
tion should  be  taken  to  prevent  decay  of 
the  slabs  where  the  ends  connect  with  the 
beam  at  the  front  and  rear.  The  ends 
of  the  slabs  should  be  painted  and  raised 
from  the  beam  sufficiently  to  allow  dry- 
ing out,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  tin  should 
be  inserted  between  the  slabs  and  the 
beam  so  that  it  will  afford  the  necessary 
protection  at  the  point  of  contact  and  yet 
remain  invisible.     As  in  the  log  houses. 


no  window  casings  are  used,  only  soffits, 
jambs,  and  sills  of  two-inch  plank,  and 
the  windows  are  all  casements  with  square 
mullioned  lights. 

In  this  house  the  porches  are  recessed, 
giving  more  room  for  sleeping  accommo- 
dations and  storage  in  the  second  story. 
The  front  porch  serves  all  purposes  of  an 
outdoor  living-room,  and  that  in  the  rear 
is  intended  for  use  as  a  dining-porch 
whenever  the  weather  permits.  As  in  the 
other  houses,  Dutch  doors,  V-jointed  and 
with  long  strap  hinges,  are  used. 

The  living-room,  which  occupies  most 
of  the  interior  of  this  house,  is  indescrib- 
ably homely  and  inviting.  Every  feature 
of  the  construction  is  frankly  revealed, 
and  this  forms  the  chief  element  of  deco- 
ration.    All  studding  and  braces  are  left 
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uncovered,  and  are  stained  brown ;  the 
sheathing  also  is  left  unplastered,  and  is, 
of  course,  stained  like  the  studding.  The 
walls  are  made  absolutely  tight  by  layers 
of  waterproof  and  germproof  paper 
placed  between  the  sheathing  and  the 
slabs. 

There  are  two  fireplaces  in  this  big 
room,  one  at  the  end  which  is  used  for 
a  dining-room  in  cold  or  stormy  weather 
and  which  is  entered  by  a  door  from  the 
dining-porch,  and  one  in  the  deep  nook 
that  divides  the  porches  and  forms  the 
most  inviting  feature  in  the  living-room. 
This  nook  is  the  center  of  comfort  and 
restfulness  for  the  whole  house.     The  big 


fireplace  of  split  stone  occupies,  of 
course,  the  larger  part  of  the  end,  and 
the  side  walls  are  taken  up  with  two  large 
seats  built  of  the  peeled  slabs  and  made 
comfortable  with  cushions  and  pillows 
covered  with  canvas  in  any  color  that  har- 
monizes or  contrasts  pleasantly  with  the 
warm  brown  of  the  wood.  Above  the 
seats  are  double  casements  set  high  in  the 
wall  and  overlooking  the  porch,  and 
single  casements,  set  at  the  same  heiglit, 
appear  on  either  side  of  tin,  mantel 
breast.  Below  these  windows  are  book- 
shelves built  on  a  line  with,  and  made  a 
part  of,  the  mantel  shelf,  for  above  the 
mantel  the  cliimnev  breast  is  made  nar- 
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rower  and  shallower  than  below,  allow- 
ing the  shelves  to  merge  into  one.  Below 
the  bookshelf  on  either  side  is  a  small 
cupboard,  made  like  the  Dutch  doors  with 
V-jointed  boards  and  strap  hinges.  Quite 
a  respectable  amount  of  storage  room  is 
furnished  in  this  nook,  for  the  tops  of  the 
seats  lift,  giving  access  to  the  ample 
spaces  below.  The  nook  has  no  ceiling, 
but  extends  up  into  a  gable,  with  no  par- 


tition other  than  a  railing  between  it  and 
the  attic. 

Extending  along  the  side  of  the  house 
are  two  bedrooms  and  the  kitchen,  with 
the  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  story. 
There  is  plenty  of  closet  room  for  the 
lower  part  of  the  house,  and  the  upper 
part  is,  of  course,  subject  to  any  arrange- 
ment or  division  that  may  be  found 
convenient. 
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RUSTIC  BENCH  FOR  LOG  CABIN 

THE  furniture  shown  here  is  especially  designed  for  use  in  the  log  cabins  of 
which  plans  and  descriptions  are  published  in  this  issue.     This  does  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  rustic  furniture,  such  as  described  here,  from  being  entirely 
suitable   for  any  use  indoors  or  out,  in  any  sort  of  primitive  surroundings.       The 
bench  shown  on  this  page  is  made  of  a  split  log,  planed  only  on  the  upper  side,  the 
under  side  being  stripped  of  its  bark  and  left  in  its  natural  sliape,  giving  a  decora- 


tive structural  effect,  especially  at  the  ends.  It  is  a  stout  bench,  so  constructed  that 
it  will  stand  the  roughest  usage  and  last  for  a  lifetime.  No  wind  or  rain  or  sun  will 
harm  it,  and  it  is  especially  suitable  for  camp  life,  where  chairs  seem  out  of  place. 
One  especially  interesting  feature  of  this  bench  is  the  treatment  of  the  logs,  which 
are  hewn  or  planed  at  four  angles,  leaving  both  the  round  surface  and  the  wane,  so 
that  the  post  has  in  it  some  of  the  irregularity  of  the  trunk  of  the  growing  tree. 
This  bench,  like  all  the  furniture  shown  here,  is  to  be  stained  as  described  in  the 
article  on  log  houses,  and  is  meant  to  be  used  with  the  table,  which  is  our  next 
model,  as  benches  around  the  dining  table  seem  much  more  appropriate  for  camp 
use  than  chairs. 

MILL  BILL  OF  STOCK  FOR  BENCH. 

Pieces.  No.  Long.  Diam. 

5eat     1  96  in_  J7       ij, 

Legs    4  20  in.  ol/o   in. 

Stretchers     2  14  in.  -i    "  in 
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HOME  TRAINING  IN  CABINET  WORK 

A  TABLE  SET  ON  RUSTIC  HORSES 

THIS  table  shows  the  same  general  features  as  the  beneh  just  deseribed,  and 
its  great  convenienee  is  that  it  can  be  taken  to  pieees  and  used  anywhere, 
indoors  or  out.  The  top  is  in  two  pieces;  the  wide  thick  planks  of  which  it 
is  made  being  finished  as  carefully  as  for  any  well-made  table.  These  table  boards 
are  locked  together  underneath,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  parting  when  in 
use,  and  they  can  easily  be  taken  apart  when  it  is  necessarj'  to  move  or  set  aside  the 


table.  The  rustic  horses  upon  which  this  table  top  rests  are  made  in  the  same  way 
as  the  legs  of  the  beneli  just  described;  and  the  construction,  which  is  very  strong,  is 
shown  by  the  cut  and  the  detail  drawings.  This  table  will  serve  for  a  dining  or 
reading  table  in  the  living-room  of  any  summer  home,  or  it  can  be  put  on  the  porch 
to  be  used  either  for  a  dining  table  or  for  books  or  glasses  or  work — in  fact,  anything 
for  which  a  table  is  ordinarily  used.  Its  style,  like  that  of  the  bench,  is  in  absolute 
harmony  with  the  primitiveness  of  such  a  summer  home  as  we  describe  in  the  article 
on  log  cabins,  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means  so  rough  as  to  be  either  crude  in  effect  or 
uncomfortable  to  use. 


MILL   BILL  OF  STOCK   FOR   SAW-HORSE   TABLE. 

Pieces  Xo.  Long. 

Top      2  21   in.  wide  by  96  in.  long. 

Legs    8  32  in. 

Body    1  3G  in. 

Stretchers      4  20  in. 

Stretchers   2  30  in. 
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HOME    TRAINING    IN    CABINET    WORK 


A  CRAFTSMAN  RUSTIC  GUN  AND  ROD  RACK 


T 


^HE  gun  rack  shown  here 
can  easily  be  made  by 
any  one  used  to  handling 
tools,  and  in  a  summer  camp  in 
woods  or  mountains  it  will  be 
found  a  boon  to  any  sportsman. 
The  upper  part,  as  will  be  seen  by 
a  glance  at  the  cut,  is  designed  to 
hold  guns  in  the  upright  position 
in  which  they  ought  to  be  kept 
when  not  in  use.  The  lower  part 
is  finished  as  a  cupboard  for  hold- 
ing ammunition  and  fishing  tackle. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  con- 
venient compartments,  and  the 
doors  are  fitted  with  flat-key  locks, 
which  secure  the  contents  against 
disturbance  by  any  one  of  those 
numerous  campers  who  seem  to  re- 
gard such  things  as  common  prop- 
erty. The  value  of  this  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  any  angler  who  has 
ever  reached  a  distant  pool,  only 
to  find  that  the  especial  fly  he 
wanted  had  been  removed  from 
Jiis  book.  Where  a  gun  rack  is 
not  required,  this  could  be  made 
into  a  very  convenient  hall  rack, 
by  putting  a  seat  over  the  cup- 
board and  using  fewer  pegs  at  the 
back.  The  construction  is  like  that 
of  the  other  furniture  shown,  all  the  posts  being  peeled  and  hewn  and  the  whole 
piece  stained.  It  is  primitive  and  sturdy  rather  than  rough,  and  is  as  carefully  made 
as  any  highly  finished  cabinet  work. 


MILL  BILL  OF  STOCK  FOR  GUN  AND  ROD  RACK. 

Pieces.  No.  Long.  Wide.  Thick. 

Doors    2  14.      in.  12       in.  %  >n. 

Sides     2  16       in.  12      in.  Ys  ia. 

Back     1  30      in.  16      in.  %  in. 

Shelf     1  30      in.  10      in.  i/o  in. 

Bottoms    2  30      in.  1 1       in.  1       in. 
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J^g-,    EN WRdEP  SECT/ON    Df-^IflN-T^l?- A" 

«^g_J   Of- POST  ANP  RAIL-     l/LOl^on  1      K   Ij\ 

Partitions    7                  10      in.  2 1/2  in. 

Back  rail    1                   3'2       in.  4      m. 

Back  rail    1                   ^2      in.  3      m. 

Back  rail    1                   32      in.  21/2  m. 

Side  rails    2                   12       in.  4      m. 

Side  rails   2                  14      in.  3      m. 

Side  rails   4                  14      in.  41/2  m. 

Front  rails 2                  32      in.  41/2  m. 

Posts     4                  C8      in.  5      m. 

Pe„s     18                     ■iV2in.  %  m. 


7/8  in. 
11/4  in. 
1I4  in. 
1  in. 
1 1/4  in. 
11/4  in. 

Diam. 

Diatn. 

Diam. 

Diam. 
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ALS  IK  KAN 

GOVERNMENT  that  shall  secure 
to  all  men  equal  rights  and  op- 
portunities has  for  ages  been  the 
great  dream  of  mankind,  and  yet,  if  his- 
tor_v  tells  the  truth,  the  most  insurmount- 
able obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  realiza- 
tion at  all  times  has  been  the  indifference 
or  timidity  of  the  many,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  aggressiveness  of  the  strong 
and  unscrupulous  few.  And  nowhere  has 
the  repetition  of  history  in  this  respect 
been  more  marked  than  in  our  own  coun- 
lr_v  and  our  own  time.  That  there  now 
seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  people  at  large  to  interest 
themselves  to  some  purpose  in  the  cause 
of  decent  government,  only  emphasizes 
the  extent  to  which  a  clean  and  sound  re- 
publican Constitution  may  be  undermined 
by  the  combined  effect  of  carelessness  and 
supineness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
energy  and  unscrupulousness  on  the  other. 
Politics  is  everywhere  admitted  to  be 
the  most  intricate  of  games,  but  nowhere 
in  the  world  are  its  intricacies  more  puz- 
zling to  the  uninitiated  than  in  this  coun- 
try of  simple  republican  institutions, 
where  the  deft  framing  and  passing  of 
laws  made  by  politicians  in  the  interests 
of  powerful  and  conscienceless  capitalists, 
for  the  protection  of  political  grafters, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  plenty  of 
business  to  the  lawyers  who  make  fortunes 
by  interpreting  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage of  the  man  who  pays  the  most,  has 
given  rise  to  a  general  belief  that  the 
politician  who  succeeds  must  necessarily 
be  devoid  alike  of  honor,  conscience,  pa- 
triotism and  even  the  most  rudimentary 
conception  of  fair  play.  The  cynicism 
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which  has  grown  out  of  this  belief  that 
every  man  has  his  price  and  that  the 
most  honest  and  well-intentioned  legis- 
lator is  subject  to  corruption  if  it  appear 
in  a  sufficiently  subtle  and  fair-seeming 
way,  has  done  much  to  intensify  the  evils 
that  attend  the  greater  part  of  Ameri- 
can legislation,  for,  with  the  fixed  idea — 
which  has  become  almost  a  national  idea 
— that  political  success  and  dishonesty 
are  practically  synonymous,  and  that  it 
is  impossible  in  the  long  run  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  the  past  masters  of  graft 
and  chicanery  who  have  the  game  at  their 
finger-ends,  it  is  hard  to  induce  honest, 
able,  disinterested  men  to  enter  political 
life,  great  as  are  its  opportunities  and  its 
rewards.  Scores  of  honest  and  well- 
meaning,  but  inexperienced,  men  run  for 
office  with  the  full  intention,  when  elected, 
of  keeping  the  promises  made  to  their 
constituents,  only  to  fall  before  tempta- 
tions which  come  in  the  fair  guise  of  op- 
portunities, or  to  find  their  hands  tied  fast 
because  they  have  tried  to  play  the  game 
without  knowing  the  rules,  but  the  men 
who  add  to  honesty  and  zeal  the  experi- 
ence and  ability  to  win  seldom  find 
politics  worth  their  while. 

Yet  not  a  man  among  these  would 
think  of  neglecting  his  business  and  al- 
lowing himself  to  be  robbed  because  he 
knew  and  accepted  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  his  employees  were  dishonest. 
Any  man  so  culpably  blind  to  his  own 
interests  and  to  the  interests  of  the  busi- 
ness community  would  be  deemed  worthy 
of  nothing  but  ignominious  failure  in 
every  enterprise  he  might  undertake. 
Nevertheless  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that 
men  who  would  be  humiliated  past  bear- 
ing by  the  accusation  that  they  were  al- 
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lowing  their  business  to  languish  by  rea- 
son of  their  own  indiiFerence  to  the 
methods  by  which  it  was  carried  on,  shrug 
their  shoulders  when  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment is  discussed,  and  say  that  they 
value  their  time  and  their  reputation  too 
much  to  meddle  with  politics.  It  is 
another  evidence  of  the  truth  of  that  terse 
old  saying:  What  is  everybody's  business 
is  nobody's  business. 

The  fact  that  government  seems  to  be 
the  business  of  nobody  but  the  politician 
may  serve  to  explain  that  other  bewilder- 
ing fact  that  no  one  seems  to  consider  it 
necessary  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  of 
considerable  advantage  to  the  country  at 
large  and  to  the  preservation  of  our 
cherished  republican  institutions  if  the  af- 
fairs of  government  were  carried  on  ac- 
cording to  ordinary  business  principles, 
of  demanding  honesty  and  efficiency  from 
its  employees,  and  insisting  that  a  reason- 
able amount  of  economy  be  observed  as  to 
public  expenses,  and  that  good  judgment 
and  fair  dealing  be  exercised  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  enterprises  and  in  the 
business  of  legislation.  As  our  govern- 
ment is  supposed  to  be  by  the  people  as 
well  as  for  the  people,  it  follows  that  the 
only  possibility  of  reform  lies  with  the 
people,  not  the  men  who  go  to  the  Legis- 
lature or  the  Senate,  or  the  machine  poli- 
ticians to  whose  behests  most  of  them  bow 
sooner  or  later,  but  the  people  who  have 
put  all  these  men  into  power  and  who 
could  as  surely  compel  the  right  use  of 
that  power  if  they  chose  to  take  the 
trouble  to  do  so,  instead  of  voting  as  they 
are  told  to  by  tlie  party  boss  and  the 
"spell-binders,"  and  then  relieving  their 
natural  discontent  at  the  result  by  reading 
the  "exposes"  in  the  yellow  journals. 


Taking  their  cue  from  the  utterances 
of  these  publications,  dozens  of  so-called 
reformers  have  rushed  into  the  ring,  ap- 
pealing to  the  people  for  office  with  loud 
protestations  of  what  they  will  do  toward 
spoiling  the  Egyptians  and  benefiting  the 
public  when  once  they  are  settled  in  the 
driver's  seat,  but  to  most  of  these  the 
main  inducement  to  enter  politics  is  the 
possibility  of  a  central  position  in  the  full 
glare  of  the  lime-light,  and  of  all  am- 
bitions this  is  the  one  most  easily  dealt 
with  by  the  astute  party  boss,  who  is 
more  than  willing  that  the  reformer  and 
the  people  should  be  amused  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  reform,  provided  the  real  ex- 
tent of  it  is  kept  strictly  under  control. 
Widely  heralded  "investigations"  that 
discreetly  stop  just  short  of  the  real 
source  of  the  abuse  render  excellent  ser- 
vice as  party  ammunition  and  are  warmly 
encouraged,  provided  they  can  be  kept 
well  in  hand  by  those  most  interested. 
And  out  of  every  hundred  men  who  seek 
office  as  reformers,  ninety-nine  appar- 
ently are  satisfied  with  the  spectacular 
elements  of  reform  that  are  so  valuable  in 
encouraging  the  rapid  growth  of  a  politi- 
cal career,  and  take  care  that  the  real 
work  is  done  in  such  a  way  that  the 
powers  who  can  make  or  unmake  at  will 
are  not  too  deeply  offended. 

But  there  is  always  the  hundredth  man, 
and  once  in  a  while  he  wins  out  through 
sheer  force  of  honesty  and  independence. 
When  this  man  comes  to  the  front,  there 
is  apt  to  be  investigation  that  probes  to 
tlie  bottom  and  reform  that  is  noiseless 
but  genuine.  Moreover,  a  man  who  is 
honest  and  in  earnest  usually  keeps  in 
pretty  close  touch  with  the  people,  and  if 
he  does  not  see  to  it  that  their  interests 
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are  regarded  and  their  wishes  carried  out 
so  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  it  is  because 
he  really  regards  government  as  a  legiti- 
mate business  and  not  as  a  gambling 
game,  and  so  is  sometimes  outwitted  by 
the  professional  gamblers  whose  liveli- 
hood is  threatened  by  any  success  that  he 
may  achieve  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

It  is  too  soon  yet  to  judge  with  the  con- 
fidence that  leads  to  a  definite  assertion, 
but  the  indications  so  far  certainly  point 
to  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  as  the  hundredth 
man.  Nominated  because  the  politicians 
saw  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
throw  a  sop  to  the  people  in  the  shape  of 
a  candidate  who  inspired  a  fair  measure 
of  public  confidence;  elected  with  the  aid 
of  the  best  element  in  the  Democratic 
party  because  the  feeling  was  that  the 
noisy  and  unscrupulous  demagogue  op- 
posed to  him  was  the  most  dangerous  man 
in  the  political  field  to-day;  "supported" 
by  an  administration  composed  entirely 
of  members  of  an  opposite  political  faith, 
and  with  the  majority  of  the  legislators 
of  his  own  part}'  absolutely  opposed  to 
the  policy  he  has  outlined,  the  position  of 
Governor  Hughes  seems  certainly  to  call 
for  considerable  astuteness  and  also  stay- 
ing power  if  he  is  not  to  be  added  to  the 
long  list  of  campaign  reformers  whose 
fluent  promises  before  election  fall  la- 
mentably far  short  of  performance  after- 
ward. It  was  one  hopeful  feature  of  his 
campaign  that  the  promises  he  made  to 
the  people  were  forceful  and  practical 
rather  than  fluent,  and  the  contrast  of  his 
dispassionate  statements  of  fact  with  the 
wild  vituperation  indulged  in  by  his  op- 
ponent did  much  to  strengthen  public 
confidence  in  his  honesty  and  capability; 
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yet  people  are  so  accustomed  to  discount- 
ing the  value  of  campaign  promises  that 
as  yet  they  can  hardly  believe  it  possible 
that  apparently  he  has  freed  himself  al- 
ready from  the  control  of  the  politicians 
who  nominated  him  as  a  last  resort  to  save 
the  Republican  party  in  New  York  State, 
and  is  actually  doing  what  they  told  him 
to  say  he  would  do. 

More  than  that,  he  seems  to  be  apply- 
ing honest  and  jjractical  business  methods 
to  the  work  of  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment. What  he  thought  of  the  political 
machine  was  clearly  shown  in  his  in- 
augural message,  which  was  brief  and 
straightforward,  very  much  to  the  point, 
and  covered  in  an  unostentatious  way  the 
whole  ground  of  immediately  necessary 
reform,  witli  absolute  disregard  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  most  powerful  politicians. 
His  next  move  was  one  natural  to  a  good 
business  man  who  had  taken  charge  of  a 
new  and  very  important  enterprise.  He 
directed  the  Comptroller  to  supply  him 
with  statistics  regarding  the  "special 
fees"  paid  to  the  legislators  for  legal 
work,  made  material  reductions  in  the 
lump  sums  allowed  for  "expenses,"  and 
demanded  itemized  accounts  of  personal 
expenditures  charged  to  the  government. 
What  had  seemed  inexhaustible  well- 
springs  of  graft  were  dried  up  on  every 
side  by  these  and  other  measures,  which 
were  followed  by  certain  rulings  that 
obliged  his  subordinates  to  get  down  to 
business  and  make  some  definite  showing 
of  the  work  they  were  supposed  to  do. 
Another  significant  innovation  was  his 
abandonment  of  the  private  rooms  in 
wliich  "business"  advantageous  to  both 
sides  had  been  transacted  between  his 
predecessors   and   the   powers   that  ruled 
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the  political  destinies  of  the  State,  and  the 
establishment  of  his  headquarters  in  the 
large  outer  room,  where  he  received  all 
visitors  in  full  view  and  where  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  anyone  to  get 
"next"  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

When  the  Senate  sought  to  tie  his 
hands  by  arranging  all  the  Senate  Com- 
mittees so  that  the  Hughes  men  were 
shelved  and  all  the  important  chairman- 
ships safe  in  the  hands  of  open  or  covert 
opponents  of  the  Governor's  policy,  the 
character  of  the  man  as  well  as  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  real  key  to  the  whole  situa- 
tion was  shown  in  the  brief  warning  he 
gave  of  his  line  of  defense.  His  sole 
comment  on  the  arrangement  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committees  was:  "The  only  strength 
that  I  or  my  administration  have  is  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  this  State, 
and,  in  any  difficulty  that  may  arise,  to 
the  people  of  this  State  I  propose  to  ap- 
peal." It  was  also  characteristic  that  he 
afterward  refused  to  acknowledge  that 
this  was  a  reply  to  the  overt  challenge 
just  given,  for  he  stated  to  the  eager 
newspaper  reporters  who  swarmed  around 
him,  expecting  a  sensation,  that  this  re- 
mark was  entirely  general  in  its  meaning, 
as  he  had  been  assured  of  the  support  and 
co-operation  of  all  the  legislators  who  had 
visited  him. 

The  coup  d'etat  by  means  of  which 
Governor  Hughes  gained  control  of  the 
situation  by  means  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  is  already  ancient  history, 
but  it  serves  to  show  that,  as  the  best  way 
to  outwit  a  diplomat  is  to  tell  him  the 
truth,  so  the  best  way  to  outwit  a  poli- 
tician is  to  be  oblivious  of  apparent  self- 
interest  and  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
traditional   rules   of   the   political   game. 


Also,  it  shows  the  advantage  of  sound 
business  methods  when  applied  to  gov- 
ernment. 

But  it  is  not  on  account  of  this  brilliant 
and  successful  stroke  that  the  people  of 
New  York  State  hope  so  much  from  the 
administration  of  Governor  Hughes.  It 
is  because  he  has  the  order  of  mind  that 
takes  the  straightest  and  shortest  cut  to- 
ward the  thing  he  wants  to  do,  and  does  it 
while  his  wily  opponents  are  taking  coun- 
sel as  to  secret  and  devious  ways  of  cir- 
cumventing him.  And  he  does  it  without 
sound  of  trumpets  and  with  absolutely  no 
attempt  to  play  to  the  gallery.  He  did 
not  announce  to  the  press  and  the  people 
that  he  considered  the  fat  sums  received 
by  legislators  for  "legal  work"  were,  in 
his  opinion,  nothing  more  or  less  than 
bribes  and  that  he  meant  to  begin  his  ad- 
ministration by  stopping  the  practice;  he 
simply  directed  the  Comptroller  to  bring 
him  the  statistics  concerning  special  fees. 
When  the  Senate  lined  up  against  him, 
he  gave  out  no  long  interviews  announc- 
ing that,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  he  would  do 
or  die  in  the  cause  of  clean  government; 
he  simply  made  one  appointment  that 
placed  all  patronage  within  his  own  con- 
trol. He  makes  no  sensational  appeal  to 
public  sentiment,  but  merely  indicates 
that  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  an  ad- 
ministration carried  on  frankly  and 
openly  in  the  best  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple must  necessarily  have  the  backing  of 
public  sentiment,  and  that  he  is  at  liberty 
to  call  upon  it  directly  should  the  oc- 
casion arise  which  would  compel  him  to 
do  so.  He  refuses  to  take  the  word  of 
the  strongest  political  powers  in  the  coun- 
try concerning  the  wisdom  of  selecting 
certain  men  for  his  subordinates,  but  tells 
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them  politely  that,  while  he  has  for  them 
the  highest  personal  esteem,  he  must  use 
his  own  judgment.  His  independence, 
and  his  habit  of  getting  to  the  bottom  of 
any  proposition  that  is  presented  to  him, 
is  backed  up  by  the  fact  that  he  shows 
many  evidences  of  having  tolerably  sound 
judgment  to  use^  and  that  he  is  reason- 
ably sure  of  the  success  of  any  experi- 
ment that  he  decided  to  try.  He  takes  no 
trouble  to  pose  as  a  reformer  or  a  philan- 
thropist, but  he  is  giving  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  the  ease  with  which  a  govern- 
ment may  be  carried  on  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  by  the  simple  method  of  keep- 
ing in  direct  touch  with  the  people.  In 
fact,  his  whole  policy  seems  to  be  summed 
up  in  one  paragraph  of  a  speech  recently 
made  by  him  at  Rochester,  where,  among 
many  other  significant  things  touching 
special  problems,  he  said: 

"The  people  want  representatives  who 
are  responsive  to  public  sentiment.  They 
want  men  who  do  not  attempt  to  serve 
two  masters  and  who  do  not  place  be- 
tween the  lines  of  their  oath  of  office  the 
promise  of  a  different  allegiance.  The 
strength  of  any  party  in  the  public  con- 
fidence will  depend  largely  upon  its  sym- 
pathy with  this  wholesome  sentiment  and 
upon  its  ability  to  establish  the  popular 
conviction  that  it  has  a  code  of  honor 
which  requires  of  its  members  who  may 
attain  official  position  unswerving  fidelity 
to  the  State.  This  involves  and  the  peo- 
ple demand — it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anything  to  which  they  attach  greater 
importance — that  administration  shall  be 
wholly  impartial.  In  the  even  justice  of 
administrative    action    government    must 


know  neither  rich  nor  poor,  neither  strong 
nor  weak,  neither  friend  nor  foe,  save  as 
each  receives  due  consideration  according 
to  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  merits  of 
each  case.  Let  me  add  that  the  business 
man  who  strives  to  get  a  'pull'  is  no  bet- 
ter than  the  faithless  officer  who  permits 
himself  to  be  'pulled.'  As  we  consider 
the  present  situation,  what  greater  con- 
tribution can  be  made  to  the  security  of 
honorable  business  in  our  great  State 
than  by  so  conducting  ourselves  that  we 
shall  convince  the  people  that,  whatever 
the  political  relations  of  chiefs  and  depu- 
ties, there  is  no  department  where  official 
discretion  is  used  to  pay  political  debts, 
or  the  door  to  which  can  be  opened  with  a 
private  key?" 

With  this  sort  of  political  creed,  espe- 
cially if  it  happens  to  be  backed  up  by 
consistent  action  throughout  his  adminis- 
tration, the  example  of  a  reformer  of  the 
Hughes  kind  bids  fair  to  be  far-reaching. 
He  was  chosen  by  politicians  through 
fear  of  the  people,  and  it  rests  with  the 
people  to  compel  the  choice  of  a  few  more 
such  men.  If  they  care  to  take  the 
trouble  to  do  so,  the  dream  of  a  govern- 
ment that  shall  be,  not  for  the  advantage 
of  a  privileged  few,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people,  may  yet  be  realized,  and 
that  at  no  distant  date.  All  that  is  needed 
is  for  the  people  to  decide  for  themselves 
what  man  shall  represent  them  in  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  government,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  word  of  the  politicians 
as  to  the  desirability  of  some  plausible 
and  obedient  juggler  with  laws  whose 
only  notion  of  public  honor  and  respon- 
sibility is  the  payment  of  political  debts. 
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NOTES 

THE  great  need  in  American  art 
just  now  seems  to  be  imagination. 
Our  artists  are  becoming  extra- 
ordinarily good  painters.  They  are  de- 
veloping a  free,  generous  technique 
without  whimsicality  or  impertinence,  as 
often  happens  on  the  Continent,  where 
novelty  without  bigness  wins  so  much  ap- 
plause. Our  landscape  men  in  expression 
and  methods  of  handling  color  are 
equaling  the  best;  our  portrait  painters 
are  daily  growing  into  work  that  no 
longer  permits  Sargent  and  Whistler  to 
seem  alone  at  a  large  exhibit. 

But  where  indeed  shall  we  look  for  the 
work  done  at  white  heat,  with  imagina- 
tion forcing  it  from  brain  to  canvas  with 
relentless  power,  without  reference  to  tra- 
dition or  foreign  standards.'  How  often 
do  you  see  a  picture  that  thrills  you  with 
the  tremendous  sweep  of  the  artist's  feel- 
ing and  insight?  How  many  American 
artists  are  painting  the  big  natural  and 
materialist  forces  that  are  battling  in  a 
new  civilization  ?  Or  how  many  are  drift- 
ing out  into  dreamland  and  seeing  visions 
and  speaking  as  prophets  in  strange  sym- 
bols? 

We  have  been  so  long  afraid,  so  long 
imitative  in  art,  that  we  seem  for  the 
time  to  have  lost  the  power  to  see  beyond 
the  usual,  to  use  imagination,  or  to  under- 
stand the  use  of  it.  We  are  even  at  first 
rather  suspicious  of  the  use  of  it. 

And  so  it  has  taken  us  eight  years  or 
more  to  see  in  the  small  paintings  and 
drawings  of  Pamela  Colman  Smith  any- 
thing more  than  an  erratic  mind,  unap- 
preciative  of  the  traditions  of  the  Latin 
Quarter    and    Munich,    and    usually    the 


few  who  went  to  see  her  work,  but  scoffed 
or  yawned.  But  Miss  Smith  continued 
to  paint  fluently  the  visions  she  saw. 
The  obvious  world  did  not  exist  for 
her ;  but  in  sea  and  air,  in  water,  on  high 
mountain  top,  through  deep  valleys,  out 
of  the  mystery  and  thrill  of  great  music 
she  found  inspiration  beyond  her  time 
to  use. 

Every  great  emotion  threaded  through 
her  soul  into  lines  on  small  canvases, 
every  enchantment  of  sound,  every  un- 
solved splendor  of  nature  pressed  upon 
her,  wrenched  her  mind  until  her  brush 
had  worked  the  expressions  of  inspira- 
tion which  were  exhibited  in  New  York 
in  January  at  the  Secession  Gallery, 
through  the  appreciative  kindness  of 
Albert  Stieglitz. 

Mr.  Stieglitz  frankly  confessed  that 
when  Miss  Smith  dropped  in  one  day  at 
the  galleries,  he  did  not  know  her  name; 
but,  being  an  artist,  he  did  know  what 
imagination  meant.  The  exhibit,  which 
was  to  have  lasted  a  week,  was  extended 
ten  days  and  thronged  with  visitors,  and 
I  understand  that  fully  one-half  the 
main  collection  was  sold,  while  nearly 
all  of  the  most  significant  magazines  pur- 
chased the  right  for  reproduction  of  one 
or  several  drawings.  The  collection  of 
Shakespeare  drawings  could  have  been 
sold  individually  twice  over,  but  Miss 
Smith  feels  that  the  value  of  these  paint- 
ings is  enhanced  as  a  collection,  and  is 
only  willing  to  part  with  them  as  a 
whole. 

The  first  few  days  of  the  exhibit,  the 
galleries  were  visited  by  few  but  reporters 
and  an  occasional  friend  or  art  lover,  and 
then  some  one  said  "Blake"  and  "Beards- 
ley,"    and    it    became    known    that    Miss 
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Smith  (a  Massachusetts  girl)  was  living 
in  London,  that  Whistler  had  once  said  of 
her,  "She  does  not  know  how  to  draw  or 
paint,  and  she  does  not  need  to  do  either." 
And  Yeats,  too  (whom  we  used  for  a  few 
weeks'  fad  in  America,  scarcely  knowing 
his  greatness)  had  praised  her,  and  then 
the  galleries  were  crowded,  and  among 
the  many  were  some  few  who  really  cared 
and  felt  that  at  last  the  veil  of  tradition 
was  being  lifted  from  art,  that  it  had  been 
given  this  girl  to  see  far  and  speak  elo- 
quently; for  these  tiny  canvases  left  one 
with  a  sense  of  living  among  vast  moun- 
tains, at  the  edge  of  shoreless  oceans,  in 
the  heart  of  wild  cadences,  and  close  to 
the  profound  sorrow  and  pain  and  mad- 
ness of  all  ages. 

A  strange  riotous  imagination  domi- 
nates all  her  work,  not  fancy  so  much  as 
an  unknown,  overwhelming,  compelling 
force  that  would  have  its  say  without 
delay,  without  much  regard  to  ways  and 
means,  the  means  at  times  seeming  almost 
confused,  or  at  least  unconsidered,  as  if 
the  hurry  of  inspiration  had  been  too 
great  and  had  twisted  and  crowded  the 
method  in  its  fantastic  course. 

Miss  Smith  herself  can  not  tell  you 
why  she  has  used  blue  on  one  painting 
and  red  on  another  and  pale  tints  for 
another.  It  is  so  these  things  were  when 
"she  saw  them."  She  is  not  working  out 
conscious  symbolism  in  either  color  or 
composition;  but  all  the  world  is  alive  to 
her.  The  waves  are  strange  human 
shapes,  trailing  forms  of  women  with 
loose  locks,  and  the  hills  and  mountains 
arc  strange,  mighty  eternal  figures,  look- 
ing out  over  the  world  with  mysterious 
eyes  set  under  majestic  brows. 

If  you  look  at  the  creation  of  this  wild 
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fancy  with  imagination,  you  are  stirred, 
thrilled,  and  you  grow  little  by  little  to 
imderstand,  you  wake  to  the  wonder  of 
that  other  vast  country  not  seen  with 
busy,  commercial  American  eyes. 

It  is  an  interesting  comment  that  while 
the  mention  of  William  Blake  in  connec- 
tion with  Pamela  Smith's  work  did  much 
to  stimulate  the  artistic  public  to  interest 
and  enjoyment,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact 
that  many  of  the  paintings  exhibited  had 
been  done  before  she  had  ever  seen  a 
drawing  of  Blake's ;  all  the  Shakespeare 
drawings  were  done  prior  to  her  knowl- 
edge of  Blake  and  other  significant  im- 
aginative work  as  well,  more  than  enough 
to  establish  her  powerful  originality;  al- 
though she  is  to-day,  as  are  all  real  art- 
ists, a  great  admirer  and  champion  of 
Blake. 

Beardsley  is  another  source  to  which 
her  inspiration  has  been  attributed,  or 
possibly  her  methods  of  work  rather  than 
inspiration,  but  as  a  matter  of  record, 
she  has  studied  Beardsley 's  work  no  more 
than  that  of  any  other  man  who  has 
thought,  and  the  mechanical  process  of 
drawing  is  to  her  more  or  less  a  sub-con- 
scious effort.  She  thinks  no  more  of  her 
brush  or  pencil  in  work  than  one  would 
of  how  to  walk  in  starting  out  to  reach 
a  destination.  It  is  because  of  this,  per- 
haps, that  she  has  been  accused  of  being 
"naively  crude,"  of  possessing  a  means 
not  great  enough  for  the  end,  "of  lack 
of  mastery."     Perhaps! 

But  what  is,  after  all,  the  first  great 
requisite  in  art,  the  heart  that  makes  it 
alive?  If  describable,  it  is  imagination, 
fancy,  the  gift  of  seeing  visions.  Then 
let  us  thankfully  accept  it,  when  on  occa- 
sion it  is  granted  to  us.     There  are  many 
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"finished"  products  all  about  us  to  which 
we  may  devote  our  dull  moments;  surely 
the  critic  can  spare  us  Pamela  Smith  for 
our  day-dreams. 

THERE  was  some  exceptional  por- 
trait painting  at  the  Knoedler  gal- 
leries in  the  early  part  of  February.  Mr. 
Wilhelm  Funk  exhibited  fourteen  por- 
traits of  men,  women,  and  children. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  any  number  of  Mr. 
Funk's  canvases  grouped  together,  and 
I  was  struck  at  once  by  the  extraordinary 
effect  of  brilliancy  of  tone,  which  did  not 
seem  to  come  from  the  color  used,  but 
from  the  handling  of  the  brush.  This 
same  incisive  brush  work  also  gave  a 
sense  of  sureness  in  the  worker,  of  hav- 
ing mastered  his  art — not  self-satisfac- 
tion, but  fearlessness. 

Naturally,  the  pictures  varj^  in  excel- 
lence, as  the  subjects  in  interest.  One, 
number  ten,  seemed  almost  amateurish; 
but,  as  a  whole,  there  was  a  compelling 
interest. 

Number  one,  a  "Village  Beauty,"  is 
one  of  the  most  exquisitely  sympathetic 
paintings  of  a  little  peasant  girl.  She  is 
sitting  indolentlj'  out  in  the  sunshine.  She 
does  not  even  know  she  is  indolent,  she 
sees  no  hurry,  nor  feels  none;  but  she 
likes  sunlight,  and  understands  relaxed 
contentment,  even  her  little  smock  sags  at 
the  chubby  shoulders ;  her  eyes  meet 
yours  with  utter  friendliness,  and  you 
feel  and  love  all  the  quality  of  her  tiny 
person.  I  am  not  quite  sure  but  her  curls 
are  tangled,  and  maybe  her  rose  tinted 
face  is  a  little  dirty ;  but  she  does  not 
care,  and  neither  do  3'ou. 

Another    child    portrait,    "Little    Mas- 


ter Roberts,"  is  charmingly  handled,  full 
of  color  and  such  sprightly  youth,  and 
there  is  the  beginning  of  the  dearest 
friendly  old  hound  in  the  foreground. 

Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder  is  made 
picturesque  in  golf  togs,  and  looks  most 
interesting  and  friendly  about  the  eyes, 
which  are  beautifully  painted.  And  one 
unnumbered  portrait  is  a  Sargent-like 
study  of  a  rich  man.  Certain  types  of 
commercial  men  must  be  marvelously 
self-absorbed  to  complacently  face  the 
sort  of  analysis  that  a  really  big  painter 
indulges  in,  or  does  unconsciously,  as 
Sargent  claims  is  his  case. 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Dunlap  Hopkins 
is  most  graciously  done.  The  color,  big- 
ness of  nature,  the  wide  kindness  of  the 
sitter  are  all  revealed,  and  much  sweet- 
ness of  expression  and  coloring  as  well. 

Captain  Try-Davies,  finely  painted, 
was  there,  and  a  most  striking  portrait  of 
Sir  Casper  Purdon  Clarke. 

THE  first  impression  of  the  Twenty- 
second  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Architectural  League  is  of  color, 
strength,  and  individuality.  On  careful 
examination  one  realizes  that  this  im- 
pression does  not  hold  good  in  all  in- 
stances; but  that  the  average  of  good 
work  is  exceptionally  high,  and  that  in 
some  instances  there  is  brilliant  indi- 
vidual achievement.  Of  this,  oddly  en- 
ough, there  is  less  in  the  architectural 
rooms  than  in  the  exhibits  of  mural  and 
interior  decorations. 

Of  the  building  of  houses  and  offices 
and  churches  there  is  no  end,  yet  little 
of  national  significance.  Foreign  ideals 
of  architecture  still  largely  prevail,  and 
so  the  question  is  not  how  well  have  we 
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thought  and  planned  our  buildings,  but 
how  cleverly  have  we  imitated  and 
adapted  from  other  nations. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the 
most  notable  is  the  work  hung  by  Myron 
Hunt  and  Elmer  Gray,  of  Los  Angeles. 
Among  other  things  of  conspicuous  origi- 
nality, they  exhibit  three  houses,  which 
are  distinctively  houses  thought  out  for 
the  soil,  the  people,  and  the  climate  of 
the  West.  They  are  beautiful  in  propor- 
tion and  balance,  closely  identified  with 
the  character  of  the  land,  and  planned 
for  comfort  and  convenience — real  homes 
for  democratic  people  of  intelligence, 
taste,  and  fair  means,  the  ideal  American 
house,  and  the  gardens  of  these  houses 
are  full  of  a  sense  of  seclusion  and  peace 
as  well  as  of  a  fine  decorative  quality. 

A  charming  new-old  house,  which  is  at 
least  modeled  after  our  own  early  simple 
way  of  building,  is  "The  House  of  Bar- 
tram,  the  Botanist,"  by  Jonathan  Ring, 
of  New  York.  The  sketch  hung  is  a  de- 
lightful bit  of  pen  and  ink  work,  with  a 
Japanese  treatment  of  vines,  shrubs,  and 
shadowy  doorways. 

"Sketch  of  a  House  at  Croton,"  by 
Reed  and  Stem,  New  York,  is  another 
building  that,  in  the  picture  at  least,  is 
built  to  suit  the  lie  of  the  land,  and 
shows  a  simplicity  of  construction  that  is 
pleasant  and  homelike.  The  most  indi- 
vidual of  the  public  buildings  shown  is 
the  new  chapel  of  St.  Paul,  which  was 
presented  at  some  length  in  the  February 
Craftsman. 

Of  the  mural  decorations,  the  palm 
must  be  given  to  Howard  Pyle's  brilliant 
stretch  of  canvas — a  "Decoration  for  tlie 
Essex  County  Court  House,  Newark, 
N.  J."  The  subject  is  the  "Landing  of 
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Carteret."  The  color  is  used  with  vivid- 
ness and  fine  contrast,  the  character 
drawing  of  Royalists  and  Dutch  farmers 
is  most  convincing.  It  is  significant  his- 
torically, artistically,  and  individually. 
It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  see  American  his- 
tory in  an  American  public  building,  in- 
stead of  Greek  mythology  or  Rom.-in 
politics. 

Albert  Herter  has  three  exquisitely 
satirical  panels  of  the  condition  of  mod- 
ern painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture 
— showing  the  degeneration  of  the  arts 
under  the  influence  of  wealth.  It  is  good 
painting  of  a  bitter  truth.  E.  W.  Dem- 
ing  shows  four  wall  decorations — the  best 
"The  Challenge,"  a  moose  panel  with 
nice  handling  of  moonlight  effects.  J.  M. 
Gleeson  exhibits  four  most  interesting 
illustrations  from  the  Jungle  Book,  with 
excellent  animal  technique  and  a  fine, 
sympathetic  understanding  of  fairy-book 
land. 

The  sculpture  exhibit,  as  has  been  the 
case  all  through  the  season,  is  markedly 
interesting  and  distinctly  national  in 
spirit,  with  the  American  sense  of  humor, 
ready  sympathy,  and  honesty  of  purpose. 
Some  very  interesting  work  in  faience 
is  shown  by  F.  G.  R.  Roth — a  polar  bear, 
a  panther,  and  a  bunch  of  elephants.  The 
action  is  fine,  and  the  racial  eccentricity 
of  each  animal  is  most  vividly  shown. 
But  two  colors  are  used,  the  animal  and 
the  background;  the  qualities  of  motion 
and  personality  are  all  in  the  modeling. 
For  the  April  number  it  is  our  purpose 
to  present  more  fully — and  illustrated — • 
accounts  of  the  exhibited  work  of  How- 
ard Pyle,  Albert  Herter,  Hunt,  and  Gray, 
the  animal  tiles  of  Roth  and  other  sig- 
nificant features  of  the  exhibit. 
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THE  report  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Washington  in  January, 
makes  a  very  good  showing  of  prog- 
ress in  the  work  of  preserving  our  exist- 
ing forests  and  taking  adequate  measures 
for  the  reforesting  of  large  tracts  of 
land  which  have  been  stripped  by  reck- 
less over-consumption,  and  also  by  de- 
vastating forest  fires.  It  was  shown 
that  the  last  year  has  been  the  most  note- 
worthy in  the  entire  history  of  the  forest 
movement  in  this  country,  and  that  the 
American  Forestry  Association  has  ma- 
teriallj'  increased  in  members,  financial 
strength,  and  general  activity.  Not  only 
is  the  central  movement  gaining  strength, 
but  individual  states  are  taking  up  the 
work  with  apparently  a  growing  under- 
standing of  its  importance. 

The  need  of  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  states  was  very  clearly  stated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. He  stated  the  great  necessity  of 
individual  states  working  for  themselves 
in  the  matter  of  preserving  and  restoring 
the  forests  within  their  borders,  and 
deprecated  their  looking  so  much  to  the 
Federal  Government  to  have  everything 
done  that  is  done  along  lines  of  this  kind. 
He  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  get  an  appropriation 
for  the  White  Mountain  Forest  Reserve 
that  is  being  so  strongly  advocated  just 
now,  or  for  the  Appalachian  Range 
either,  unless  the  states  most  interested 
were  willing  to  work  harder  to  attain 
these  desired  ends. 

Secretary  Wilson  outlined  the  general 
situation  as  follows:  "We  have  some- 
thing like  one  hundred  millions  of  acres 


in  forest  reserve,  and  possibly  forty  or 
fifty  million  acres  more  to  be  devoted  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  purpose 
of  growing  trees  against  the  time  of  need. 
Most  of  our  reserves  are  in  the  far  West, 
and  the  wood  that  may  be  had  from  them 
in  coming  years  will  be  needed,  most  of 
it,  beyond  the  Missouri;  much  will  be 
used  on  the  far  Pacific  Coast,  leaving 
great  demands  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Missouri  River  unsatisfied.  I  do  not 
think  our  people  are  generally  aware  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  we  are  overtak- 
ing our  wood  supply.  The  industries  of 
the  country  are  beginning  to  feel  it ;  those 
who  buy  wood  of  any  kind  are  compelled 
to  pay  much  higher  prices  for  all  kinds. 
.  We  who  have  immediate  charge 
of  the  Federal  forests  have  problems  that 
have  never  presented  themselves  before 
to  foresters  anywhere.  You  can  plant  a 
seed  and  grow  a  tree  and  take  a  spade 
and  dig  it  up,  and  plant  it  again,  and 
that  tree  will  grow;  that  has  been  done. 
We  need  not  only  to  plant  the  trees,  and 
acres  of  trees,  and  thousands  of  acres 
of  trees,  but  we  must  ascertain  how  to 
plant  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
trees  every  year.  It  would  take  ten  years 
to  plant  one  million  acres,  and  even  at 
that  rate,  we  would  not  be  increasing 
this  forest  of  ours  fast  enough. 
\Vhere  to  plant  trees  and  what  trees  to 
plant  is  another  great  problem.  We  are 
coming  to  the  time,  in  the  lifetime  of  men 
before  me,  when  we  will  have  to  send 
all  over  the  world  to  bring  woods  to  us, 
because  we  are  destroj-ing  them  just  as 
fast  as  we  can  destroy  them.  I  think  I 
may  say,  however,  that  valuable  progress 
is  being  made  along  the  lines  of  economy 
in  the  uses  of  our  wood,  and  in  the  appli- 
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cation    of    soft   woods    to    uses    confined 
heretofore  to  hard  woods." 

As  if  in  answer  to  what  was  said  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  came  most 
encouraging  reports  from  the  score  of 
states  which  have  forest  officers,  and 
where  efficient  fire  patrol  is  being  very 
generally  maintained,  and  large  tracts 
are  planted  annually  in  the  restoration  of 
denuded  areas.  The  planting  of  the  open 
spaces  in  the  reserves — a  large  task — has 
been  begun  in  the  establishment  of  six 
large  planting  stations  in  Nebraska,  Col- 
orado, New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Southern 
California,  where  about  five  and  one-half 
millions  of  seedlings  are  growing.  Two 
more  large  stations  are  projected,  and 
plans  have  been  made  for  the  establish- 
ment in  the  spring,  under  the  care  of 
forest  rangers,  of  one  hundred  or  more 
smaller  nurseries  to  secure  stock  for  local 
planting.  One  thousand  acres  are  to  be 
planted  to  trees  on  the  reserves  during 
the  coming  year. 

It  is  hopeful  to  see  that  there  is  a 
tendency,  on  the  part  of  the  consumers, 
to  study  the  requirements  and  adapta- 
bility of  woods  for  specific  uses,  thus 
promising  a  saving  in  the  substitution  of 
new  woods.  Further  economy  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  use  of  sound  dead 
and  down  timber  on  the  various  reserves. 
Logs  are  being  cut  farther  into  the  tops 
of  the  trees,  and  more  and  more  is  full 
utilization  being  secured  through  care  in 
sawing  and  the  manufacture  of  by- 
products. This  is  a  source  of  great  hope 
for  the  future,  especially  as  the  lumber- 
men and  the  Forest  Service  are  being 
brought  into  closer  touch  all  the  time. 

The  crying  need  of  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice just  now  is  for  more  men.  With  the 
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one  hundred  million  and  more  acres  in 
forest  reserves,  there  are  only  about  six 
hundred  forest  rangers  and  about  ninety 
forest  supervisors ;  that  is  to  say,  a  force 
of  about  seven  hundred  men  for  an  area, 
which,  if  it  were  managed  as  it  would  be 
managed  in  Prussia,  for  example,  would 
call  for  something  over  fifteen  thousand 
forest  supervisors  and  about  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  thousand  forest  guards. 
The  work  is  going  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances,  and  the 
area  of  forest  fires  has  been  remarkably 
reduced,  considering  the  scant  number 
of  men  employed  in  the  patrol,  but  a  very 
much  more  thorough  equipment  seems  to 
be  required  before  the  Forest  Service  can 
be  made  effective  enough  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  preserve  her  forests  as 
thoroughly  as  it  is  done  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

REVIEWS 

A  DELIGHTFUL  book  for  artists 
and  for  students  who  like  to  trace 
■  out  the  byways  of  history  is  "The 
Golden  Days  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Rome,"  by  Rodolfo  Lanciani,  author  of 
three  or  four  interesting  books  on  his 
native  city.  The  book  is  written  in  a 
charming,  because  rather  discursive,  way, 
in  which  all  sorts  of  side  lights  and  bits 
of  personality  go  to  make  up  the  picture 
of  the  times.  The  first  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  Rome  itself,  and  the  mode  of 
living  in  the  city  that  prevailed  during 
the  dark  days  before  t^e  return  of  the 
Pope  from  Avignon,  and  during  the 
bright  days  of  literary  and  artistic  re- 
vival which  followed.  The  personality 
of  the  Popes,  of  the  great  nobles,  and 
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of  the  artists  who  made  up  what  was 
known  as  the  Italian  Renaissance,  is 
made  vivid  and  convincing  by  pages  of 
picturesque  description  and  anecdotes 
that  show  salient  characteristics  better 
than  any  record  of  fact.  A  whole  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  Michelangelo,  another  to 
A^ittoria  Colonna,  and  another  to  Ra- 
phael; and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  book  is  that  which  tells 
the  story  of  Agostino  Chigi,  "II  mag- 
nifico."  The  book  is  amply  illustrated 
with  engravings  of  famous  architectural 
features  of  Rome,  reproductions  of  some 
of  the  most  significant  works  of  art,  and 
glimpses  of  the  city  as  it  was  at  the  time 
of  which  the  author  writes.  The  book 
is  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and 
would  make  an  invaluable  addition  to  the 
library  of  any  one  who  cares  for  books 
of  either  art  or  history.  ("The  Golden 
Days  of  the  Renaissance  in  Rome,"  by 
Rodolfo  Lanciani.  340  pages.  Illus- 
trated. Price,  $5.00,  net.  Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston 
and  New  York.) 

A  BOOK  on  porcelain  that  would  prove 
■  most  valuable  for  reference  in  the 
library  of  any  connoisseur  is  "The  First 
Century  of  English  Porcelain,"  by  W. 
Moore  Binns,  at  one  time  art  director  of 
the  Royal  Porcelain  Works  at  Worcester. 
Mr.  Binns'  book  is  the  more  useful  be- 
cause, as  he  says,  he  is  a  practical  potter 
with  artistic  inclinations,  who  has  had 
neither  the  leisure  nor  the  means  to  en- 
able him  to  aspire  to  the  rank  of  a  col- 
lector, and  therefore  has  looked  more  at 
the  practical  and  technical  side  of  the 
subject  than  most  writers  who  have  dealt 
with  it  historically. 


In  the  introductory  chapter  Mr.  Binns 
deals  in  a  technical  way  with  the  ques- 
tion of  pastes,  glazes,  and  colors,  for  the 
reason  that  it  often  becomes  necessary 
for  the  collector  to  be  able  to  read  in 
the  characteristics  of  his  pieces  those 
signs  which  to  the  experienced  connois- 
seur are  often  plainer  than  the  marks 
themselves — the  tint  and  translucency  of 
the  body,  the  texture  of  the  glaze,  the 
colors  used  by  the  painter  or  decorator, 
or  the  style  and  character  of  the  gilding. 
In  the  succeeding  chapters  the  several 
varieties  of  English  porcelain  are  fully 
described,  both  from  a  technical  and  a 
historical  point  of  view,  each  chapter 
being  fully  illustrated  with  color  plates 
of  the  best  examples  of  each  variety.  To 
one  learned  in  porcelains  the  book  would 
be  a  mine  of  delight,  and  even  to  the 
layman  it  is  most  interesting.  It  is  a 
large  book,  handsomely  printed  on  heavy 
plate  paper,  and  bound  in  a  style  that 
would  entitle  it  to  a  position  among  the 
editions  de  luxe.  ("The  First  Century 
of  English  Porcelain,"  by  W.  Moore 
Binns.  Size,  9  by  12  inches.  Illustrated 
with  engravings  and  color  plates.  Im- 
ported by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia.) 

AVERY  beautiful  book  of  fine  repro- 
ductions from  the  etchings  and  en- 
gravings of  William  Strang,  A.R.A.,  has 
been  imported  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  It  shows  about  fifty  illustrations 
of  Mr.  Strang's  best-loiown  etchings,  en- 
gravings, and  mezzotints,  and  gives  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  wide  range  of  this 
artist's  strongly  original  and  powerful 
work.  Every  sort  of  effect  is  sho^vn, 
from  the  velvety  tones  of  the  mezzotint 
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and  soft  lines  of  tlie  dry  points,  to  ef- 
fects as  strong  and  rugged  as  an}'  ever 
obtained  by  Uiirer.  His  choice  of  sub- 
jects is  wide,  and  some  are  not  exactly 
pleasant;  although  if  one  can  get  beyond 
the  shudder  produced  by  such  pictures 
as  "The  Dungeon,"  "The  Slaughter- 
house," and  "The  Dissecting  Room,"  one 
sees  that,  considered  as  etchings,  they 
are  very  remarkable  pieces  of  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  delightful 
studies  of  landscapes  and  some  portraits 
that  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
artist  famous.  Of  these,  quite  the  most 
pleasing  are  portraits  of  J.  B.  Clark  and 
William  Sharp,  both  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely sketchy  and  most  cleverly  done. 
The  portrait  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
so  well  known  from  being  printed  in 
"Vailima  Letters,"  is  among  the  best,  and 
there  are  several  examples  taken  from  the 
set  of  illustrations  of  Kipling's  short 
stories.  As  a  group  of  etchings,  it  is  re- 
markably interesting,  and  to  look  through 
it  is  as  satisfactory  as  going  to  a  "one- 
man  exhibition"  of  the  first  order. 
("Etchings  and  Engravings  of  William 
Strang,  A.R.A."  Price,  $2.50.  Imported 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 

IN  "The  Heart  That  Knows"  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts  has  struck  a  deeper 
and  truer  vein  of  feeling  than  is  usual 
with  him  when  his  stories  deal  with  hu- 
mankind. His  people  in  this  book  are 
real  and  simple  people  who  love  and  sin 
and  suffer  in  a  primitive  way,  and  the 
author's  sympathy  with  them  is  such  that 
he  forgets  the  artistic  value  of  their  emo- 
tions and  his  own  attitude  as  a  connois- 
seur of  feeling  and  lets  the  story  develop 
as  it  will.  It  is  all  about  the  hardy  sea- 
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faring  folk  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
plot  centers  about  a  girl  who  was  de- 
serted on  the  eve  of  her  wedding  by  a 
sailor  lover  who  fled  to  sea  under  the 
smart  of  a  malicious  tale,  backed  up  by 
a  forged  letter,  that  convinced  him  of  her 
disloyalty  and  unworthiness.  The  girl 
is  a  singularly  strong  and  self-possessed 
creature,  and  she  bears  without  a  sign 
the  disgrace  and  trouble  that  come  to  her 
with  the  birth  of  her  child.  A  knowl- 
edge of  what  she  has  suffered  and  of  his 
own  wrong  comes  to  her  boy  as  he  grows, 
and  while  stiU  but  a  lad  he  goes  to  sea 
with  the  fixed  determination  of  seeking 
out  and  killing  the  man  who  has  ruined 
his  mother's  life  and  so  heavily  handi- 
capped his  own.  Tlie  father  has  been  a 
world-wanderer  ever  since  he  left  home, 
and  the  two  encounter  as  shipmates  in 
the  tropic  seas  and  become  friends  be- 
fore their  relationship  is  revealed  to 
either.  Tlie  climax  tliat  comes  with  the 
revelation  is  the  least  convincing  thing 
in  the  book,  and  from  that  point  to  the 
end  it  flattens  out  almost  into  banality. 
The  best  character  in  the  book,  next  to 
the  girl  herself,  is  the  rector  of  the  little 
village  church,  said  to  be  a  bit  of  faithful 
portraiture  with  the  autlior's  own  father 
as  a  model.  The  rector  rules  his  flock 
with  a  strong  and  kindly  hand,  ready 
to  administer  spiritual  sustenance  or  a 
knock-down  blow  as  the  occasion  seems 
to  demand,  and  equal  to  every  emergency 
from  a  fight  at  a  picnic  to  a  ship  on  fire. 
It  is  a  delightful  bit  of  vivid  and 
sympathetic  character  drawing.  ("The 
Heart  That  Knows,"  by  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts.  378  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Pub- 
lished by  L.  C.  Page  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton.) 
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ANOTHER  book  has  been  added  to 
tbe  series  of  "The  Art  Galleries  of 
Europe."  This  is  "The  Art  of  the  Dres- 
den Gallery,"  by  Julia  de  Wolf  Addison. 
It  is  uniform  with  the  other  books  of  the 
series,  and  is  as  carefully  and  exhaus- 
tively written  and  illustrated.  The  sub- 
ject matter  covers  not  only  the  early 
Italian  and  Spanish  schools  and  the  ex- 
amples shown  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  of 
famous  painters  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish schools,  but  a  goodly  portion  is  de- 
voted to  pastels,  miniatures,  and  to  the 
German  and  Netherlands  schools  of 
painters  and  engravers.  The  book  is 
amply  illustrated  with  reproductions  of 
many  of  the  most  significant  paintings  in 
the  Gallery,  and  is  as  invaluable  a  book 
as  the  foregoing  volumes  of  this  series. 
("The  Art  of  the  Dresden  Gallery,"  by 
Julia  de  Wolf  Addison.  4-t3  pages.  Il- 
lustrated. Price,  $2.00.  Published  by 
L.  C.  Page  &  Company,  Boston.) 

JUDGING  by  his  latest  novel,  Her- 
mann Sudermann  can  best  depend 
upon  his  plays  to  establish  his  claim  to 
immortality.  "The  Undying  Past"  has 
in  it  all  of  the  complex  psychology  that 
Sudermann  takes  such  delight  in  bring- 
ing out  in  his  plays,  but  the  difference 
here  is  that  all  the  introspections  and 
the  causes  that  lie  far  beneath  the  facts 
which  form  the  plot  of  the  story  are 
written  out  at  merciless  length,  instead  of 
being  indicated  by  a  passing  sentence,  a 
word,  a  gesture,  or  the  mere  force  of  a 
powerful  stage  personality,  backed  by  in- 
telligent comprehension  of  the  character 


to  be  portrayed.  The  result  is  odd,  as 
what  one  realizes  might  carry  absolute 
conviction  on  the  stage,  becomes  strangely 
unreal  and  unconvincing  in  a  novel. 

Naturally,  the  theme  of  the  book  is 
that  of  a  past  sin,  but  the  way  in  which 
a  healthy,  robust,  entirely  normal  man  of 
adventurous  life  and  easy  morals  is  con- 
verted into  a  morbid  penitent  who  views 
everything  in  the  light  of  a  somewhat 
artificial  emotionality,  forms  one  of  the 
most  curious  studies  ever  put  into  litera- 
ture. If  Sudermann  would  convert  "The 
Undying  Past"  into  a  play,  it  might  be 
as  powerful  as  "Magda,"  but,  as  a  novel, 
it  is  somewhat  long  drawn  out  and  weari- 
some. ("The  Undying  Past,"  by  Her- 
mann Sudermann.  382  pages.  Trans- 
lated by  Beatrice  Marshall.  Published 
by  John  Lane  Company,  New  York.) 

A  LITTLE  book  that  will  be  welcomed 
by  those  interested  in  efforts  for 
social  and  industrial  improvement,  is 
"Golden  Rule  Jones,"  by  the  late  Ernest 
Crosby.  This  sketch  of  Samuel  M.  Jones, 
the  famous  Mayor  of  Toledo,  appeared 
originally  in  The  Craftsm.in,  and  is 
now  revised  and  reprinted  in  a  volume 
that  can  easily  be  carried  about  in  the 
pocket,  and  that  contains  a  very  sound 
and  practical  philosophy  of  life  along 
lines  much  nearer  to  the  neglected 
Golden  Rule  than  is  supposed  possible 
in  this  age  of  "every  man  for  himself." 
("Golden  Rule  Jones,"  by  Ernest 
Crosby.  62  pages.  Price  50  cents.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Public  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Chicago.) 
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INDIVIDUALITY  IN  DRESS:     EASTER  HATS 


AFTER  all  that  can  be  said  and  done 
about  fashions,  what  each  woman 
^  really  desires  is  to  look  well, 
pretty,  if  she  may;  her  best  in  any  case. 
And  if  this  is  true,  wherein  lies  the  diffi- 
culty in  making  fashion  each  woman's 
handmaid?  And  why  are  there  not  more 
jiretty,  becomingly  dressed  women  ? 

For  the  very  simple  reason  that  al- 
though each  sensible,  normal  woman 
would  like  to  appear  beautiful,  graceful, 
and  winning,  as  a  matter  of  record,  she 
doesn't  know  when  she  does  look  pretty 
and  when  she  is  well  or  when  she  is 
badly  dressed.  She  just  does  not  think, 
and  what  is  much  worse  than  merely  not 
thinking,  she  actually  thinks  she  does 
think.  A  fashion  edict  atrophies  her 
brain.  She  does  not  say,  "How  horrid 
that  green  is  the  vogue,  and  short  sleeves 
fashionable,  for  I'm  such  a  fright  in 
green  and  my  arms  are  too  thin  for  elbow 
sleeves !"  Not  for  a  minute  does  she  thus 
set  herself  in  opposition  to  the  great  in- 
violable law  of  the  fashion  kingdom.  She 
sighs  and  worries  a  little,  for  by  instinct 
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she  fears  green  and  the  baring  of  her 
fragile  arms  to  a  cruel  world,  and  what 
she  says  is,  "Oh,  dear,  I've  just  got  to 
get  another  green  gown.  Why,  of  course 
I  must,  for  the  French  papers  say 
everything  is  green.  Worth  has  made 
twenty  since  'La  Comtesse  of  So-So'  or- 
dered a  green  velvet  with  sable,  and  sable 
is  so  expensive  and  unbecoming,  unless 
one  is  seventeen  or  a  rose  leaf.  And, 
yes,  I'll  have  the  sleeves  short  of  course, 
the  idea !  You  have  only  to  look  at  the 
fashion  books  to  see  that  I  must." 

If  she  thought  she  would  never  look 
saffron  in  a  green  gown,  nor  spidery  in 
elbow  sleeves ;  she  would  know  that 
beauty  was  greater  than  fashion,  comfort 
than  style,  and  that  by  cultivating  her  in- 
dividuality and  developing  confidence  in 
herself,  with  practise  and  training  she 
could  gain  both,  or  as  much  of  both  as 
fate  would  permit. 

It  is  interesting  to  sometimes  get  back 
of  facts  into  the  reason  of  things.  Paris 
sets  the  fashions,  that  we  all  acknowledge 
— the  woman  who  does  not  think,  as  well 
as  you  and  I.  But  how  does  she  gain  this 
hypnotic  influence  over  the  rest  of  the 
world  .^  Why  does  France  inaugurate 
styles  and  America  mimic  them.'  Surely 
not  through  fear  of  originality  or  indi- 
viduality; not  even  by  clever  men  dress- 
makers nor  her  convent  fairy  fingers. 
France  knows  how  to  work  patiently  and 
exquisitely.  She  knows  how  to  flatter 
vanity  and  stir  desire  for  beauty  and 
grace.  But  through  this  she  could  not 
lead  the  fashions  from  Alaska  to  Zanzi- 
bar.    In  reality  she  knows  more  than  all 
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these  things.  Her  women  know  how  to 
think  sanely,  dispassionately,  artistically 
about  themselves. 

A  fashion  (not  always,  of  course,  but 
usually)  is  set  because  some  one  woman 
will  not  walk  in  a  rut.  An  upper-class 
French  woman  is  the  most  truly  econom- 
ical woman  in  the  world.  She  buys  only 
after  careful  thought  of  colors,  lines,  and 
material  which  suits  her,  not  merely  her 
position  and  her  means,  but  her  own  in- 
dividuality, her  skin,  her  eyes.  Her 
clothes  are  a  tribute  to  fate. 

This  does  not  apply  to  the  houlevar- 
dieres,  the  femme  des  magazins,  etc.,  but 
to  the  woman  who  wears  good  clothes, 
who  owns  embroidered  lingerie  and  fine 
laces,  the  lady  of  la  haute  finance,  the 
grand  dame  of  the  Fauburg.  She  is 
economical  in  the  finest  sense,  because  she 
wastes  nothing  in  clothes.  Long  before 
consulting  an  established  couturiere  (not 
the  firms  famous  for  high  prices  in  Amer- 
ica, but  a  moderate-priced  woman  of  rep- 
utation for  taste)  she  has  decided  in  her 
own  mind  what  suits  her,  what  is  inter- 
esting, expressive,  durable,  and  perma- 
nently a  good  bargain.  The  planning  of 
this  gown  is  taken  most  seriously  by  the 
couturiere  as  well  as  by  Madame.  It  is 
worth  much  thought,  work,  time,  because 
it  will  be  worn  a  long  while  just  as  it  is 
made — no  fussy  change  next  year,  no 
dying  or  remodeling  to  suit  fashion ;  for 
next  year  it,  itself,  has  begun  to  be  the 
fashion,  and  the  year  following,  the  rare 
colors,  unique  embroidery,  novel  use  of 
lace,  has  become  a  craze  in  America  and 
's  widely  worn  by  women  who  are  out  of 
harmony  with  it  in  complexion,  tempera- 
ment, position,  and  purse. 

And  so  French  fashions  are  created  by 


BANDEAU  :     ROLL    OVER     WIRE :     WIRE     CLIPPERS  : 
FRAME   FOR  ROUND   YOUNG   FACE 

individuality,  by  the  woman  with  the  cour- 
age of  her  egotism,  or  perhaps  not  ego- 
tism but  personality  or  self -comprehen- 
sion ;  and  we  wear  these  styles  without  a 
thouglit  of  the  fact  that  they  were  made 
to  suit  women  not  remotely  related  to  our 
methods  of  life  or  feeling.  We  lose  our 
identity  in  the  originality  of  others,  and 
what  we  admire  most  in  others  (these  re- 
mote French  dames)  we  fear  most  to  do 
ourselves. 

Now  realizing  this,  as  one  can  who 
thinks,  it  would  seem  reasonably  and  im- 
mediately possible  for  women  here  in 
America  with  means,  or  with  most  mod- 
erate incomes,  to  set  a  standard  for  them- 
selves in  fashion,  not  to  be  silly  and  de- 
sirous of  reorganizing  other  women's 
standards,  but  merely  to  think  out,  each 
woman  for  herself,  an  ideal  in  dressing; 
to  know  her  own  personality,  her  means, 
her  position,  her  sense  of  comfort  and 
need  of  rest,  and  then  to  adapt  her  clothes 
to  these  conditions,  and  to  do  it  pleas- 
antly, without  hurry  or  worry,  without 
fear  and  without  reproach. 

Of  course  if  you  try  to  be  offensively 
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original,  and  succeed  in  looking  con- 
spicuously dowdy,  you  will  be  smiled  at, 
and  you  will  deserve  it.  But  if  in  these 
wise  clothes  you  look  prettier  than  you 
ever  did  before,  if  you  have  chic  and 
grace  and  the  distinction  of  an  expression 
of  individuality,  women  may  come  to 
scoff,  but  they  will  remain  to  pray.  It 
is  not  merely  doing  your  clothes  "your 
way."  It  is  making  your  way  sufficiently 
intelligent  to  apply  to  so  important  a  mat- 
ter as  dress. 

Wliat  a  mournful  spectacle  an  Easter 
hat  can  be !  And  in  the  height  of  fashion, 
too.  Is  there  any  woman  who  thinks  who 
has  not  bowed  her  head  of  an  Easter 
morning,  oppressed  by  thoughts  appro- 
priate to  comic  supplements,  when  the 
scent  of  Easter  lilies  should  have  held  her 
mind  to  prayer?  What  strange  monu- 
ments of  floral  iniquity  we  have  seen  sur- 
mounting pleasant,  serene  faces,  uncon- 
scious of  all  but  sartorial  success  beyond 
other  women,  quite  dear  to  them  when  the 
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ARTIFICIAL    FLOWERS     MADE    ENTIRELY    OF    RIB- 
BONS :     DURABLE    AND    INEXPENSIVE 

Easter  millinery  competition  is  over.  And 
yet  what  a  pleasure  it  should  be  to  make 
one's  own  hats  in  the  springtime.  There 
is  in  most  women  a  latent  impulse  for 
fresh  prettiness  in  the  spring  that  wells 
up  when  the  sap  stirs,  and  how  very  much 
nicer  it  is  to  expand  and  enjoy  that  in- 
stinct in  the  purchase  of  pretty,  becoming 
things  than  merely  to  let  it  passively  lead 
one  to  millinery  shops  and  extravagance 
and  commonplaceness. 

If  you  will  let  yourself  think,  help 
yourself  to  think,  about  your  clothes,  in- 
stead of  fearing  every  flame  of  individ- 
uality, you  are  just  bound  to  get  more  be- 
coming clothes.  The  more  so,  the  longer 
you  experiment  and  try  your  own  ways. 

First  of  all,  take  the  question  of  bon- 
nets for  elderly  ladies.  Where  can  you 
buy  one  that  does  not  look  like  a  layer 
cake  or  a  miniature  sloop  flying  a  signal 
of  distress,  or  a  lace  and  feather  bird's 
nest?  Who  among  us  has  not  long  ago 
given  up  trying  to  buy  a  bonnet  for  our 
mothers?  There  is  but  one  way,  make  a 
frame  of  canvas  or  crinoline,  fit  it  to  her 
dear    face,    taking    in    tucks,    letting    in 
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gores,  creating  a  style  for  her,  and  then 
when  the  frame  fits  her  hair  and  con- 
forms to  the  contour  of  her  head,  proceed 
to  cover  and  trim  the  frame  with  textures 
and  colors  and  decorations  which  become 
her,  please  her,  and  render  her  as  lovely 
as  possible.  And  any  girl  who  would 
think  this  a  bore  does  not  deserve  the 
smile  she  wins  from  the  kind  eyes  under 
the  pretty  bonnet.  It  is  really  a  very 
charming  way  to  spend  an  hour,  an  intel- 
ligent artistic  way. 

And  what  fun  to  do  the  same  thing 
for  the  wee  little  girl,  with  her  roses 
and  curls  and  demure  witcheries  as  a 
background,  and  yet  there  are  women  who 
buy  millinery  for  children  which,  as  far 
as  possible,  converts  youth  and  beauty 
into  sickly  caricatures  of  inartistic  adults, 
and  children  require  their  own  color 
schemes  and  outlines  thought  out  almost 
as  carefully  as  their  mothers  do,  or, 
usually,  don't.  Such  lovely  bonnets  for 
little  folks  can  be  constructed  so  cheaply, 
half  a  yard  of  pique,  a  few  yards  of  ba- 
tiste, a  strip  of  gingham  and  then  a  yard 
or  so  of  ribbon  or  a  few  wild  flowers, 
and  you  have  made  your  baby  a  part  of 
the  freshness  and  sweetness  of  a  spring 
morning.  For  a  woman  untrained  in 
planning  or  designing,  there  are  simple 
patterns  to  adjust  and  fit  to  each  little 
head,  and  surely  it  is  worth  thinking  wliat 
colors  and  fabrics  suit  best  brown  or  gold 
colored  "IMiss  Baby,"  and  train  her  to 
think — not  of  whether  or  no  she  is  cun- 
ning in  her  new  hat,  but  of  how  the  hat 
is  made  and  why  it  is  pretty  for  her. 

As  for  herself,  each  girl  will  surely 
grow  to  enjoy  her  Easter  hat  a  hundred- 
fold more  and  look  a  hundredfold  lovelier 
in  it  if  she  will  studv  into  the  millinerv 


question,  get  absolutely  to  know  what 
line  of  brim  suits  her  face,  and  have  no 
other;  settle  once  and  for  all  upon  her 
color  scheme,  and  never  depart  from  it, 
regardless  of  what  becomes  Madame  de 

S in  Paris;  and  adjust  materials  and 

decorations  to  her  type  of  face,  shape  of 
head,  and  method  of  hair  dressing. 
Studied  in  this  way,  with  brain  and  en- 
tlmsiasm,  millinery  becomes  an  expression 
of  art  impulse,  and  a  means  of  genuine 
cultivation. 

In  the  page  of  girls'  hats  illustrating 
this  article  a  number  of  color  schemes  are 
given,  and  the  hats  themselves,  although 
very  simple  and  inexpensive,  are  in  line 
with  the  styles  of  the  coming  spring  fash- 
ions, and  each  hat  could  be  put  together 
of  different  braids  or  silks,  and  trimmed 
to  exactly  suit  the  head  of  the  girl  pros- 
pector in  millinery  fields.  The  upper 
wide-brimmed  hat  was  designed  by  a 
brown-skinned  girl,  with  fluffy  warm 
brown  hair.  The  frame  is  crowned  with 
wood-fiber  tinted  silk,  corded  with  gold  at 
the  edge,  and  finished  with  a  wreath  of 
wild  flowers,  cream  yellow,  delicate  blue, 
and  brown,  and  the  lining  underneath  is 
a  shirring  of  j'ellow  chiffon.  The  milk- 
maid hat  below  was  planned  by  a  fair 
girl.  The  straw  is  maize  tint,  a  shade 
deeper  than  her  hair,  the  straight  high 
frill  suited  to  a  round,  chubby  face,  and 
the  shading  of  cream  and  brown  in  pleas- 
ant harmony,  the  roses  set  at  intervals 
below  the  frill  repeat  the  color  of  her 
cheeks,  and  the  lining  under  the  brim  of 
deeper  rose  but  finishes  the  impression  of 
youth  and  springtime. 

The  second  upper  hat  was  put  together 
by  a  red-haired  girl  of  delicate  skin  and 
pale  eyes.   The  frame  is  Neapolitan  straw 
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in  gold  color  and  the  only  trimming 
a  twist  of  red-brown  velvet  and  a  bunch 
of  mixed  wild  flowers,  and  the  result  is  a 
mellow  richness  of  effect  that  the  girl 
could  never  achieve  in  all  black,  blue,  or 
plain  brown.  It  required  no  more  time 
to  put  together  than  a  jaunty  sailor;  but 
much  study  and  practise  to  evolve  it  out 
of  a  growing  sense  of  the  beauty  and 
harmony  between  women  and  clothes. 

The  turban  was  the  handiwork  of  a  girl 
with  but  little  money,  and  but  a  recent  ap- 
preciation of  millinery  as  an  art,  but  with 
a  blessed  instinct  for  her  own  style  and 


needs.  She  was  also  fair,  with  plenty  of 
light  brown  hair,  but  too  short  and  too 
plump  to  essay  picture  effects,  and  too 
pale  for  much  color.  The  turban  nestles 
in  her  hair  as  a  turban  must,  to  be  effec- 
tive, and  the  entire  scheme  is  black  with 
the  exception  of  the  cluster  of  yellow 
roses,  the  whole  giving  an  accent  to  an 
otherwise  colorless  personality. 

It  is  worth  trying,  this  matter  of  home 
millinery,  for  tlie  sake  of  your  appear- 
ance, your  mental  and  artistic  develop- 
ment, and  because  it  lessens  the  common- 
place, the  dull,  the  non-significant  in  life. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  A  PRIMITIVE  FORM  OF  BATIK 


WITHIN  the  last  few  years 
many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  revive  the  old  meth- 
ods of  "resist  dyeing"  which  had  fallen 
into  disuse ;  although  this  craft  is  in  its  in- 
fancy here,  there  is  no  end  to  the  develop- 
ments of  which  it  is  capable.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  trace  the  history  of  dyeing 
with  "resists."  In  India  the  modern 
method  of  printing  by  resist  pastes  has 
been  known  from  time  immemorial,  the 
process  employed  being  that  of  painting 
the  design  upon  the  fabric  by  hand  with 
melted  wax.  The  material  which  has  to 
be  decorated  is  covered,  where  the  original 
color  has  to  remain,  with  a  certain  com- 
position, which  is  absorbed  by  the  ma- 
terial so  that  it  clings  to  the  fibers  of 
the  textile,  to  prevent  the  color  from 
penetrating  the  covered  parts  when 
placed  in  the  dye  tub.  Wl^en  this  prepa- 
ration is  afterward  removed,  it  is  found 
that  the  material  has  kept  its  original 
color  while  the  uncovered  parts  have 
taken  on  the  shade  of  the  dye.  The  in- 
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habitants  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  have  always  followed  this 
method,  and  the  Javanese  have  made 
themselves  famous  for  their  beautiful 
Batik  dyeing,  which  has  become  with 
them  a  fine  art. 

The  natives  of  the  Aroe  Islands  had  a 
more  primitive  way  of  coloring  and  of 
using  "resists."  They  stitched  upon  their 
sarongs  of  plaited  pandaras  leaves,  bam- 
boo and  other  materials.  They  exposed 
the  sarongs  to  the  smoke  of  their  fires, 
and  in  this  way  the  uncovered  parts 
gained  a  brownish  hue,  while  the  pro- 
tected figures  kept  the  original  color  of 
the  pandaras  leaves. 

Almost  as  primitive  was  the  method  in 
vogue  among  the  Kees.  They  cut  out 
different  figures  in  bamboo,  which  they 
sewed  on  both  sides  of  the  cloth.  Then 
the  material  was  put  in  the  dye  tub,  and 
after  the  drying  process  the  pieces  of 
bamboo  were  removed,  and  the  decoration 
appeared  in  the  color  of  the  original 
cloth. 


MODERN    BATIK    WORK,    FROM     A    RECENT    EXHIBITION 
AT    THE    ARTS    AND    CRAFTS    SOCIETY    IN    NEW    YORK 


TIED    BATIK,    SHOWING    INTERESTING 
EFFECT  FROM   THE  SIMPLEST   PATTERNS 


ALL-OVER  DESIGN  OF   MODERN  TIED  BATIK  WORK 


PRIMITIVE  JAVANESE  BATIK,  WHICH   OFFERS    MANY  SUG- 
GESTIONS  TO  THE   MODERN    WORKER   IN   "RESIST  DYEING" 
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The  old  process  of  dyeing  in  different 
colors  was  done  by  the  ancients  by  means 
of  a  mordant,  a  substance  that  has  an 
affinity  for  the  dye  and  cotton  fiber. 
These  substances,  although  usually  color- 
less, have  the  property  of  changing  the 
color  of  the  dye;  thus,  if  a  piece  of  cotton 
cloth  be  impressed  with  acetic  of  alumina 
in  lines,  with  acetate  of  iron  in  dots,  and 
with  a  mixture  of  lines  and  circles,  it  will 
become  impressed  with  red  lines,  black 
dots,  and  chocolate  circles.  This  process 
of  printing  in  different  colors  by  means 
of  mordants  is  very  ancient,  being  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  as  having  been  practised 
in  his  day  in  Egypt.  In  his  Natural  His- 
tory he  says,  "There  exists  in  Egypt  a 
wonderful  method  of  dyeing.  The  white 
cloth  is  stained  in  various  places,  not  with 
dye  stuffs,  but  with  substances  which  have 
the  property  of  absorbing  (fixing)  colors. 
These  applications  are  not  visible  upon 
the  cloth;  but  when  the  pieces  are  dipped 
into  a  hot  caldron  containing  the  dye  they 
are  drawn  out  an  instant  after  dyed.  The 
remarkable  circumstance  is  that  though 
there  be  only  one  dye  in  the  vat,  yet  dif- 
ferent colors  appear  on  the  cloth;  nor 
can  the  colors  be  afterward  removed.  A 
vat  which  would  of  itself  only  confuse 
the  colors  on  cloth  previously  dyed,  in 
this  way  imparts  several  colors  from  a 
single  dye  stuff,  painting  as  it  boils." 

The  modern  practice  of  hand-block 
printing  is  really  an  evolution  of  this  an- 
cient art,  which  originated  in  India  and 
made  its  way  into  Egypt.  It  was  not 
until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  it  was  introduced  from  India  into 
Europe,  although  calico  printing  had 
been  brought  over  by  the  East  India 
Company  to  Holland. 


As  far  north  as  Greenland  the  Eskimo 
has  practised  a  similar  method  of  orna- 
menting materials.  Their  clothes,  made 
of  reindeer  skins,  are  sometimes  decorated 
with  designs  in  color  by  means  of  a  smaE 
wooden  spoon-like  tool,  the  bark  of  which 
is  cut  into  patterns  which  are  moistened 
with  pigments  or  stains,  and  are  finally 
impressed  on  skin  or  other  fabric.  This 
process  is  similar  to  that  practised  by  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  in  decorating  tapa 
cloth. 

Another  method  of  dyeing  with  "re- 
sists" is  to  paint  the  design  with  tartaric 
or  citric  acid.  The  material  is  passed 
tlirough  an  aluminous  mordant,  after 
which  the  pattern  will  refuse  to  take  up 
the  alumina,  and  subsequently  the  color 
from  the  dye  bath.  "Resists"  may  also 
be  made  of  twine  and  knotted  cloth.  The 
Greeks  used  this  method  when  dyeing 
their  clothes.  The  Indians,  Chinese,  and 
Japanese  tied  pebbles  into  cloth  and 
wound  heavy  thread  below  each  pebble. 
These  were  dyed,  and  after  being  thor- 
oughly dried  the  twine  was  untwisted  and 
the  material  was  shown  in  its  original 
color.  Sometimes  a  pinch  of  cloth  was 
used  instead  of  a  pebble.  This  method 
was  often  used  when  several  colors  were 
required,  but  it  is  a  tedious  process,  as  the 
material  had  to  be  tied  for  the  first  dip 
and  then  retied  for  the  second  color  after 
the  first  was  dry. 

Very  artistic  and  effective  hangings 
can  be  made  in  this  way.  Miss  Amy  Mali 
Hicks,  of  New  York,  has  done  some  in- 
teresting tied  dyeing  in  lines  and  circles. 
Some  of  the  accompanying  illustrations 
are  from  her  studio.  She  is  a  pioneer 
Batik  worker  in  this  country,  although 
work  not  unlike  Batik  has  been  done  at 
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Deerfield.  There  is  something  very  at- 
tractive in  this  work  for  hangings  and 
pillows,  and  it  lends  itself  to  beauti- 
ful color  schemes  for  home  dyeing. 
Dyes  of  beautiful  colors  can  be  obtained 
from  some  of  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Craftsmen  of  New 
York,  although  the  home-made  dyes  are 
by  no  means  a  necessity.  Miss  Hicks  con- 
fines her  work  to  dyes  made  from  vege- 
tables, and  the  beautiful  color  schemes 
she  evolves  makes  her  productions  ex- 
tremely effective. 

Batik  work  and  tied  dyeing  are  so 
closely  allied  that  an  article  of  this  sort 
would  not  be  complete  without  some  ref- 
erence to  the  interesting  development  of 
Javanese  Batik  work.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  Java  is  a  Dutch  possession  there  are 
many  connections  between  Holland  and 
this  island,  and  the  Javanese  products 
and  crafts  are  therefore  better  known  in 
Holland  than  in  other  countries.  About 
eleven  years  ago  the  attention  of  that 
country  was  turned  to  the  ancient  craft 
of  Batik  making,  and  the  Dutch  artists 
made  many  interesting  experiments. 

Mevrouw  A.  Wegerif  Granestein  fol- 
lowed the  craft  of  Batik  work  exactly 
as  it  was  done  in  Java.  She  used  a  good 
quality  of  beeswax,  and  drew  her  de- 
signs with  a  little  instrument  which  re- 
sembled the  tj  anting  implement  used  in 
Java.  It  has  a  small  reservoir  of  thin 
red  copper  with  a  very  narrow  tube  out 
of  which  the  wax  is  poured  as  it  covers 
the  surface  of  the  material,  leaving  a  thin 
trace  of  wax.  The  reservoir  is  filled  with 
wax,  which  is  kept  boiling  by  means  of 
a  gas  stove,  and  the  design  is  drawn  with 
this  instrument,  which  is  used  like  a  draw- 
ing pen.  As  soon  as  the  wax  touches  the 
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cotton  it  coagulates.  A  very  high  standard 
of  technical  dexterity  is  required  to  use  a 
tjanting  to  get  the  desired  results.  As 
beeswax  melts  at  the  low  temperature  of 
sixty-two  degrees  it  must  be  placed  in  a 
dye  cooler  than  that  temperature.  After 
the  material  has  been  dyed,  and  is  dry, 
the  cloth  is  placed  in  hot  water,  which 
melts  the  wax,  and  it  can  be  removed, 
tlianks  to  its  low  melting  point.  It  floats 
on  the  surface,  whence  it  can  be  skimmed 
off  and  used  again. 

As  these  little  copper  instruments  are 
not  available  to  most  of  us,  the  squirt 
used  by  confectioners  for  ornamenting 
cakes  and  Easter  eggs  can  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  altliough  I  have  found  a 
conical  instrument  with  a  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom through  which  a  large  wire  nail  can 
be  dropped  answers  the  purpose.  The 
conical  part  is  soldered  to  a  piece  of 
metal,  and  this  is  thrust  into  the  wooden 
handle  of  a  chisel.  I  had  this  made  from 
my  own  design,  and  it  works  admirably. 

Mevrouw  Granestein  now  employs 
thirty  girls  in  her  studios  at  Apeldoorn, 
Holland,  and  practically  supplies  the  Eu- 
ropean and  English  markets.  She  not 
only  dyes  cotton  materials,  but  does  Batik 
on  velvet,  velour,  parchment,  leather,  silk, 
and  all  kinds  of  cotton  goods.  Her  work 
is  to  be  seen  from  time  to  time  at  the 
various  continental  arts  and  crafts  exhi- 
bitions. Lately  she  has  been  trying  to 
arouse  interest  in  this  craft  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  has  lectured  in  London,  Berlin, 
Budapest,  and  Vienna. 

For  those  who  are  not  proficient  enough 
to  apply  the  wax  direct  with  an  instru- 
ment, a  stencil  pattern  can  be  utilized, 
dipping  the  brush  in  the  hot  wax  instead 
of  color.  Mabel  Tuke  Priestman. 
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